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BOOK  X, 

Settlement  of  the  European  nations  in  the  great 
Archipelago  of  America . 

HITHERTO  we  have  been  only  proceed-  book 
ing  from  one  fcene  of  horror  to  another ;  x' 
in  following  the  fteps  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Confidera- 
Portugueze.  Let  us  now  fee  whether  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Hollanders,  and  Danes,  whom  we  Europe?^ 
are  going  to  accompany  into  the  iflands,  have  JJeNeJ11 
fhew’n  themfelves  lefs  favage  than  thofe  who  took  Wona. 
poiTefiion  of  the  continent.  Will  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  limited  fpaces  be  expofed  to  the  deplo¬ 
rable  deftiny  of  the  Peruvians,  of  the  Mexicans, 

Vol.  V.  B  and 
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book  an.d  of  the  Brazilians  l  Is  it  poffiblethat  civilized 
men,  who  have  all  lived  in  their  apuntry  under 
forms  of  government,  if  not  wife,  at  lead  antientj 
who  have  all  been  bred  up  in  places  where  they 
were  instructed  with  the  leffons,  and,  fometimes, 
with  the  example  of  virtue  ;  who  were  all  brought 
up  in  the  mid  ft  of  polifhed  cities,  in  which  a 
r i 0 id  exercife  of  juftke  muft  have  accuftomed 
them  to  refped  their  fellow-creatures;  is  it 
poflible  that  all  Ech  men,  without  exception* 
Should  purfue  a  line  of  conduct  equally  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  to  their^  in¬ 
to  reft,  to  their  Safety,  and  to  the  firft  dawnmgs 
of  reafon and  that  they  Should  continue  to  be¬ 
come  more  barbarous  than  the  favage?  Shall  I, 

for  ever,  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  prefenting 
none  but  horrid  images?  Good  God!  For  what 
an  office  was  1  deftined  l  This  change  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  the  European  who  quits  his  country,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  the 
imagination  is  fo  deeply  affe&ed  with  it,  that 
while  it  attends  to  it  with  aftonifhment,  reflection 
tortures  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
principle  of  it,  whether  it  exift  in  human  nature 
in  general,  or  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
navigators,  or  in  the  circumstances  preceding  or 
pofterior  to  the  event. 

It  is  a  queftion  which  naturally  occurs,  Whe¬ 
ther  a  man  who  is  freed,  by  whatfoever  caufe, 
from  the  reftraint  of  the  laws,  be  not  more  wicked 
than  the  man  who  hath  never  felt  this  reftraint  :  ? 
Perfons  who  are  Efficiently  diffatisfted  with  their 
lot,  Efficiently  deprived  of  refources  in  their  own 

country,  Efficiently  poor,  or  Efficiently  ambk 

-j*.  iiom 
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tious  to  entertain  a  contempt  for  life,  and  to  ex-  8 
pofe  themfelves  to  infinite  dangers  and  labours, 
upon  the  precarious  hope  of  making  a  rapid  for¬ 
tune;  do  they  not  carry  about  with  them  the 
fatal  feeds  of  a  fpirit  of  depredation,  which  muft 
unavoidably  have  manifeffed  itfelf  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity  and  violence,  when  they  came 
into  another  climate,  far  from  the  effects  of 
public  refentment,  and  when  they  were  no  longer 
awed  by  the  prefence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  or 
reffrained  by  fhame  or  fear  ?  Doth  not  the  hiffory 
of  all  focieties .  prove  to  us,  that  thofe  men  on 
whom  nature  hath  beffowed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  energy,  are  mod  commonly  villains  ? 
The  danger  of  a  long  ftay,  and  the  necefiity  of  a 
fpeedy  return,  added  to  the  defire  of  juffifying 
the  expences  incurred  in  the  enterprize,  by  a 
difplay  of  the  riches  of  the  lately  difcovered 
countries*  muff  neceffarily  have  occafioned  and 
accelerated  the  violent  ffeps  taken  to  acquire  the 
pofTeffion  of  them.  Did  not  the  chiefs  of  the 
enterprize*  and  their  companions*  terrified  by  the 
dangers  they  had  undergone,  by  thofe  which  they 
were  ftill  to  undergo*  and  by  the  miferies  they 
had  fuffered,  did  they  not  determine  to  make 
themfelves  amends  for  their  fufferings,  like  men 
who  were  refolved  iiot  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
them  a  fecond  time  ?  Did  the  idea  of  forming  a 
colony  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  and  of  increafing 
the  dominions  of  their  fovereio-n  with  them, 
ever  prefent  itfelf  diftinctly  to  the  minds  of  thefe 
firff:  adventurers;  and  did  not  the  New  World 
rather  appear  to  them,  as  a  rich  prey  that  was  to 
be  devoured,  than  as  a  conquefi  which  they  ought 
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thefe  atrocious  motives,  perpetuated,  fometimes 
by  the  indifference  of  minifters,  and  fometimes  by 
the  divifions  between  the  European  nations  ;  and 
was  it  not  arrived  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  when  times 
of  tranquillity  infpired  our  governments  with 
more  rational' principles  ?  Had  the  firft  deputies, 
to  whom  the  authority  and  infpettion  of  thofe 
countries  had  been  intruded  -s  or  could  they  have 
the  knowledge,  and  the  virtue  requifite  to  make 
themfelves  beloved  by  the  natives,  to  conciliate 
their  refpeft  and  confidence,  and  to  eftablifh  a 
fyftem  of  police  and  laws  among  them  ?  Did 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  carry  along  with 
them,  to  thofe  diftant:  regions,  the  fame  third:  of 
gold  which  had  laid  them  wafte  ?  Could  it  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  at  the  origin  of  thefe  fettiements 
a  plan  of  adminiftration  could  be  formed,  which 
the  experience  of  feveral  centuries  hath  not  been 
capable  of  eftablifhing  ?  Is  it  poffible,  even  in 
our  days,  to  rule  nations  which  are  feparated  by 
immenfe  feas  from  the  mother-country,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fubjeCts  who  are  fituated  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  eye  of  the  fovereign  ?  Since 
diftant  pofts  are  never  iolicited  and  filled,  unlefs 
by  indigent,  rapacious  men,  without  talents  or 
morals,  (Dangers  to  all  fentiment  of  honour, 
and  to  every  idea  of  equity,  the  refufe  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  ftate,  muff  we  not  confider 
the  f pie n dour  of  the  colonies,  in  after  times,  as 
a  chimerical  notion ;  and  will  not  the  future 
happinefs  of  thefe  regions  be  a  phenomenon 
(till  more  furprifing,  than  their  firft  devaftation 
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Accursed,  therefore,  be  the  moment  of  their 
difcovery  !  And  you,  European  fovereigns,  what 
motive  can  excite  your  jealous  ambition  for 
pofleflions,  the  mifery  of  which  you  can  only 
perpetuate  ?  And  why  do  ye  not  reilore  them  to 
themfelves,  if  ye  defpair  of  making  them  happy  ? 
I  have,  more  than  once,  ventured,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  to  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
accomplifhing  this :  but,  I  am  much  afraid,  that 
my  voice  hath  only  exclaimed,  and  will  only  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  defert. 

America  contains,  between  the  eighth  and 
the  thirty-fecond  degree  of  northern  latitude,  the 
molt  numerous,  extend ve,  and  rich  Archipelago 
,  the  ocean  hath  yet  difplayed  to  the  curiofity,  the 
induftry,  and  avidity  of  the  Europeans.  The 
iflands  that  compofe  it  are  know’n,  fince  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  by  the  name  of  the 
Caribbees.  Thofe  that  lie  neared  the  Eaft,  have 
been  called  the  Windward  Iflands ;  the  others, 
the  Leeward,  on  account  of  the  wind's  blowing 
generally  from  the  eaftern  point  in  thofe  quarters. 
They  form  a  continued  chain,  one  end  of  which 
feems  to  be  attached  to  the  continent  near  the 
gulph  of  Maracaybo ;  the  other,  to  dole  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  They  may, 
perhaps,  with  fome  degree  of  reafon,  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains  formerly 
belonging  to  the  continent,  and  which  have  been 
changed  into  iflands,  by  fome  revolution  that  hath 
laid  all  the  flat  country  under  water. 

All  the  iflands  of  the  world  feem  to  have  been 

/ 

detached  from  the  continent  by  fubterranqous 
fires,  or  earthquakes. 
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The  celebrated  Atlantica,  the  very  name  of 
which  hath  been  buried  in  oblivion  fome  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  was  a  large  tradl  of  land  fltuated 
between  Africa  and  America.  Several  circum- 
ftances  render  it  probable  that  England  was  for¬ 
merly  a  part  of  France;  and  Sicily  hath  evidently 
been  detached  from  Italy.  The  Cape  de  Verd 
Iflands,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries, 
muft  have  been  part  of  the  neighbouring  conti¬ 
nents,  or  of  others  that  have  been  deflroycd. 
The  late  obfervations  of  Englifh  navigators  leave 
us  fcarce  any  room  to  doubt,  that  all  the  iflands 
of  the  South  Sea  formerly  compofed  one  entire 
continent.  New  Zealand,  the  largefb  of  them,  is 
full  of  mountains,  on  which  may  be  perceived 
the  marks  of  extinguished  volcanos.  It  s  in¬ 
habitants  are  neither  beardlefs  nor  copper- co¬ 
lored,  as  thofe  of  America ;  and  though  they  be 
feparated  lix  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from 
each  other,  they  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the 
natives  of  the  ifland  or  Otaheite,  difcovered  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  disputable  monuments  evince  that  fuch 
changes  have  happened,  of  which  the  attentive 
naturalift  every  where  perceives  fome  traces  ftill 
remaining.  Shells  of  every  kind,  corals,  beds  of 
oyfters,  °fea-fhh>  entire  or  broken,  regularly 
heaped  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  glooe,  in  places 
the  moll  diflant  from  the  fea,  in  the  bowels,  and 
on  the  furfaces  of  mountains ;  the  variablenefs 
of  the  continent,  fubjedl  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
ocean,  by  which  it  is  conftantly  beaten,  wor’n 
away,  or  i'ubYerted  :  while  at  a  diftancej  perpaps. 
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on  one  fide  it  lofes  immenle  trafh  of  land  ;  on  B 
the  other  difcovers  to  us  new  countries,  and  long 
banks  of  fand  heaped  up  before  thofe  cities  that 
formerly  were  celebrated  fea-ports :  the  horizon¬ 
tal  and  parallel  pofition  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth, 
and  of  marine  produdtions  collected  and  heaped 
up  alternately  in  the  fame  order,  compofed  of  the 
fame  materials,  that  are  regularly  cemented  by 
the  conftant  and  fucceffive  exertion  of  the  fame 
caufe:  the  correfpondent  firnilarity  obfervable 
between  fuch  coafts  as  are  feparated  by  an  arm 
of  the  fea ;  on  one  fide  of  which  maybe  per¬ 
ceived  falient  angles  oppofite  to  re-entering 
angles  on  the  other;  on  the  right-hand,  beds  ol 
the  fame  kind  of  fand,  or  flmilar  petrifactions, 
difpofed  on  a  level  with  fimilar  ftrata,  extending 
to  the  left:  the  direction  of  mountains  and  rivers 
towards  the  fea  as  to  their  common  origin  :  the 
formation  of  hills  and  vallies,  on  which  this  im- 
menfe  body  of  fluid  hath,  as  it  were,  damped 
indelible  marks  of  it’s  undulations :  all  thefe 
feveral  circumftances  atteft,  that  the  ocean  hath 
broken  it's  natural  limits,  or,  perhaps,  that  ids 
limits  have  never  been  infurmountable ;  and  that 
varying  the  furface  of  the  globe,  according  to  the 
irregularity  of  it’s  own  motions,  it  hath  alter¬ 
nately  taken  the  earth  from  it’s  inhabitants,  and 
reftored  it  to  them  again*,  Hence  thofe  fuccefflve^ 
though  never  univerfal,  deluges  that  have  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  not  rendered  it  to¬ 
tally  inviflble  to  us  at  once ;  for  the  waters, 
adting  at  the  fame  time  in  the  cavities  and 

ipn  the  furface  of  the  globe,  cannot  poflibly  in- 
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b  0^0  k  creafe  the  depth  of  their  beds,  without  diminiOi- 

* — — j  ing  their  breadth ;  or  overflow  on  one  fide,  with¬ 
out  leaving  dry  land  on  the  other;  nor  can  we 
conceive  any  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem  that 
can  poflibly  have  made  all  the  mountains  difap- 
pear  at  once,  and  occafioned  the  fea  to  rife  above 
their  fummits.  What  a  fudden  transformation 
muft  have  forced  all  the  rocks  and  every  folid 
particle  of  matter  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  to 
draw  out  of  it’s  inmofl:  recedes  and  channels  all 
thofe  fluids  which  animate  it;  and  thus  blending 
it’s  feveral  elements  together,  produce  a  mafs  ol 
waters  and  ufelefs  germina  floating  in  the  air?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  each  hemifphere,  alternately, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  devafcations  of  the  ocean  ? 
Such  conftant  fhocks  as  thefe,  have  doubtlefs  fo 
long  concealed  from  us  the  New  World,  and, 
perhaps,  fwallowed  up  that  continent,  which,  as 
it  is  imagined,  had  been  only  feparated  from  our 
own. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fecret  caufes  of  thefe 
particular  revolutions,  the  general  caufe  of  which 
refults  from  the  know’n  and  univerlal  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  their  effects,  however,  will  be  always  fen- 
fible  to  every  man,  who  hath  the  refolution  and 
fagacity  to  perceive  them.  They  will  be  more 
particularly  evident  in  regard  to  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  if  it  can  ever  be  proved  that  they  undergo 
violent  fhocks  whenever  the  volcanos  of  the  Cor- 
deleras  throw  out  their  contents,  or  when  all  Peru 
is  fhaken.  This  Archipelago,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Eafl:  Indies,  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  degree 
of  latitude,  feems  to  be  produced  by  the  fame 

caufe; 
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caufe;  namely,  the  motion  of  t'he  fea  from  Ead  b 
to  Wed:  a'  motion  impreffed  by  that  which  caufes 
the  earth's  revolution  from  Wed  to  Ead$  more 
rapid  at  the  equator,  where  the  globe  of  the  earth 
being  more  elevated,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle, 
and  in  a  more  agitated  zone ;  where  the  ocean 
feems,  as  it  were,  willing  to  break  through  all 
the  boundaries  nature  oppofes  to  it,  and,  opening  . 
to  itfelfafree  and  uninterrupted  courfe,  forms  the 
equinodtial  line. 

The  direction  of  the  Caribbee  Elands,  begin¬ 
ning  from  Tobago,  is  nearly  North  and  N.  N.  W. 
This  direction  is  continued  from  one  ifland  to 
another,  forming  a  line  fomewhat  curved  towards 
the  North- weft,  and  ending  at  Antigua.  In  this 
place  the  line  becomes  at  once  curved,  and  ex¬ 
tending  itfelf  in  a  dreight  diretdion  to  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  meets  in  it's  courfe  with  Porto- 
Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  know’n  by  the 
name  of  the  Leeward  Elands,  which  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  channels  of  various  breadths. 
Some  of  thefe  are  fix,  others  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  broad  ;  but  the  foundings,  in  all  of  them, 
are  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathom.  Between  Grenada  and 
St.  Vincent’s  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  Archipelago 
of  thirty  leagues,  in  which,  fometimes,  the  found¬ 
ings  are  not  ten  fathom. 

The  mountains  in  the  Caribbee  Idands  run  in 
the  fame  direction  as  the  idands  themfelves.  This 
diredion  is  fo  regular,  that  if  we  were  to  confider 
the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  only,  independent  of 
thpir  bafes,  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  chain 

of 
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BOOK  of  hills  belonging  to  the  continent,  of  which 

.  x~  ,  Martinico  would  be  the  moft  north-wefterly  pro- 
montory. 

The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  in  the  Windward  Iflands,  run  all  in 
the  weftern  part  of  thefe  iflands.  The  whole 
eaftern  coaft,  that  which,  according  to  our  con- 
jedures,  hath  always  been  covered  by  the  fea, 
is  without  any  running  water.  No  fprings  come 
down  there  from  the  mountains ;  they  would,  in¬ 
deed,  have  been  ufelefsr  for,  after  having  run 
over  a  very  fliort  trad  of  land,  and  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  they  would  have  xallen  into  the  fea* 

In  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  there 
are  a  few  rivers  which  difcharge  tnemfelves  into 
the  fea  on  the  northern  fide,  and  the  fources  of 
which  rife  in  the  mountains,  running  from  eafl:  to 
wefr,  that  is,  through  the  whole  length  of  thefe 
iflands.  Thefe  rivers  water  a  conflderable  extent 
of  low  country,  which  hath  certainly  never  been 
covered  by  the  fea.  From  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountains  facing  the  fouth,  where  the  fea,  flow¬ 
ing  with  great  impetuofity,  leaves  behind  it 
marks  of  it’s  inundations,  feveral  rivers  flow 
into  thefe  three  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  con¬ 
flderable  enough  to  receive  the  largeft  fliips. 

These  obfervations,  which  feem  to  prove  that 
the  fea  hath  feparated  the  Caribbee  Iflands  from 
the  continent,  are  further  confirmed  by  others 
of  a  different  kind,  though  equally  conclufive  in 
fupport  of  this  conjedure.  Tobago,  Margaretta, 
and  Trinidad,  iflands  that  are  the  neareft  to  the 
continent,  produce,  as  well  as  the  Caribbees,  trees 
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the  wood  of  which  is  foft,  and  wild  cocoa.  This  B  0  0  K 

A»  • 

particular  fpecies  is  not  to  be  found,  at  lead  in  ^ 
any  quantity,  in  the  northern  iQands.  In  thefe  the 
only  wood  we  meet  with  is  hard.  Cuba,  fituated 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Caribbees,  abounds, 
like  Florida,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  hath  been 
feparated,  with  cedars  and  cypreffes,  both  equally 
ufeful  for  the  building  of  fliips. 

The  foil  of  the  Caribbees  confids  modly  of  £  Nature  of 
layer  of  clay  or- gravel,  of  different  thicknefs ,  un-  the  cin¬ 
der  which  is  a  bed  of  done  or  rock.  The  nature  v*  ™abitV 
of  fome  of  thefe  foils  is  better  adapted  to  vegeta-  [ot'nd  t.her4 
tion  than  others.  In  thofe  places  where  the  clay  invafion. 
is  drier  and  more  friable,  and  mixes  with  the 
leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  a  layer  of  eaijth  is 
formed  of  greater  depth,  than  where  the  clay  is 
moider.  The  fand  or  gravel  has  different  proper^ 
ties  according  to  it’s  peculiar  nature ;  wherever  it 
is  lefs  hard,  lefs  compact,  and  lefs  porous,  fmall 
pieces  feparate  themfelves  from  it ;  wrhich,  though 
dry,  preferve  a  certain  degree  of  coolnefs  ufeful 
to  vegetation.  This  foil  is  called  in  America,  a 
pumice-done  foil.  Wherever  the  clay  and  gravel 
do  not  go  through  fuch  modifications,  the  foil  be¬ 
comes  barren,  as  foon  as  the  layer,  formed  by  the 
decompofition  of  the  original  plants,  is  dedroyed, 
from  the  neceffity  there  is  of  weeding  it,  which 
too  frequently  expofes  it’s  falts  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  Hence,  in  thofe  cultures  which  require 
lefs  weeding,  and  where  the  plant  covers  with 
it's  leaves  the  vegetable  falts,  there  the  fertility 
of  the  ground  hath  been  preferved. 
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When  the  Europeans  landed  at  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  they  found  them  covered  with  large  trees, 
connected,  as  it  were,  to  one  another  by  a  fpe- 
cies  of  creeping  plant;  which,  rifing  up  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  ivy,  wove  itfelf  around  all  the- 
branches,  and  concealed  them  from  the  fight. 
There  was  fo  great  a  plenty  of  this  plant,  and 
it  grew  fo  thick,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  woods  before  it  was  cut  down. 
From  it’s  great  degree  of  flexibility  it  was  called 
Liane.  In  thefe  forefts,  as  old  as  the  world  it-* 
felf,  there  were  varieties  of  trees,  which,  from 
a  Angular  partiality  of  nature,  were  very  lofty, 
exceeding  ftraight,  and  without  any  excrefcences 
or  defers.  The  annual  fall  and  breaking  down 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  decay  of  the  trunks 
rotted  away  by  time,  formed  a  moift  fediment 
upon  the  ground;  which  being  cleared,  occa- 
fioned  a  furprifing  degree  of  vegetation  in  thofe 
plants  that  were  fubftituted  to  the  trees  that  were 

rooted  up. 

In  whatever  foil  thefe  trees  grew,  their  roots 
were  fcarcely  two  feet  deep,  and  generally  much 
lefs :  though  they  extended  themfelves  on  the  fur- 
face,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to  flip-’ 
port.  The  exceffive  drynefs  of  the  ground,  where 
the  moft  plentiful  rains  never  penetrate  very  deep, 
as  they  are  foon  attra&ed  by  the  fan -beams,  and 
the  conftant  dews  that  moiften  the  furface,  made 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  themfelves  hori¬ 
zontally,  inftead  of  defcending  perpendicularly,  as 
they  2‘enerallv  do  in  other  climates. 

•  s->  * 
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_  The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
and  in  fteep  places  were  very  hard.  The  fharpeft 
cutting  inftrument  could  fcarcely  make  any  im- 
preffion  upon  them.  Such  were  the  agouti,  the 
palm-tree,  and  the  barata  wood,  which  have  fince 
been  ufefully  employed  in  building.  Such  were 
the  courbari,  the  acajou,  the  manchineel,  and  the 
iron-wood,  which  have  been  found  fit  for  joiner’s 
v/ork.  Such  is  the  acoma,  which  being  either 
put  into  the  ground,  or  expofed  to  the  air,  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  a  long  time  without  being  attacked  by 
the  worms,  or  rotted  by  the  damp.  Such  the 
maple,  the  trunk  of  which,  being  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  flem  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  ferved  to  make  a  canoe  of  one  fingle 
piece. 

The  vallies,  which  are  rendered  fertile  by  the 

/  >  - 

mountains,  are  covered  with  foft  wood.  At  the  foot 
ofthefe  trees,  grew  promifcuoufly  thofe  plants  that 
the  liberality  of  the  foil  produced  for  the  fubfiflence 
of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Thofe  in  mo  ft  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  were  the  yam,  the  Caribbee  cabbage,  and 
the  battata,  the  roots  of  which  being  tuberofe, 
like  thofe  of  the  potatoe,  might  equally  afford 
a  wholefome  nourifhment.  Nature,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  eftablifhed  a  certain  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  characters  of  people  and  the  provifions 
intended  for  their  fupport,  had  provided  the  Ca¬ 
ribbee  1  (lands  with  fuch  vegetables  as  could  not 
.bear  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flourifhed  bed  in  moift 
places,  required  no  cultivation,  and.  were  re¬ 
newed  two  or  three  times  in  the  year.  The  i (land¬ 
ers  did  not  thwart  the  free  and  fpontaneous  ope- 
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rations  of  nature,  by  deftroying  one  of  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  to  give  the  greater  vigour  to  another* 
The  preparation  of  the  vegetating  falts  was  en¬ 
tirely  left  to  the  mere  effeCl  of  the  foil ;  nor  did 
the  natives  oretend  to  fix  the  place  and  time  of 
her  fertility.  They  gathered,  as  chance  threw  in 
their  way,  or  the  feafon  pointed  out,  fuch  fruits 
as  fpontaneoufly  offered  themfelves  for  their  fup- 
port.  They  had  obferved,  that  the  putrefaction 
of  the  weeds  was  neceffary  to  the  reprodu&ion  of 
thofe  plants  that  were  moiVufeful  to  them. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  were  never  unwhole- 
fome ;  but  they  were  infipid  when  raw,  and  had 
very  little  flavour  even  when  boiled,  unlefs  they 
were  feafoned  with  pimento.  When  mixed  with 
ginger,  and  the  acid  juice  of  a  plant  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  our  forrel,  they  produced  a  flrong  li¬ 
quor,  which  was  the  only  compound  drink  of  the 
favages.  The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of  in  pre¬ 
paring  it,  was  fuffering  it  to  ferment  fome  days 
in  common  water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun. 

Exclusive  of  this  nourishment,  the  iflands  alfo 
fupplied  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of 
fruits,  but  very  different  from  ours.  The  mo  ft 
ufeful  among  thefe  was  the  banana.  The  root 
of  the  banana  tree  is  tuberofe  and  hairy.  It’s 
flem,  which  is  (lender  and  loft,  grows  to  feven 
feet  at  it's  utmoft  height,  and  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter :  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  coats,  or 
concentric  (heaths,  tolerably  thick,  and  each  of 
them  terminated  by  a  firm  petiole,  hollowed  in 
form  of  a  gutter,  and  which  fupports  a  leaf  of  fix 

feet 
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feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.  Thefe  leaves,  col-  B  °x°  K 
levied  in  a  fmall  number  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^ 

Item,  bend  by  their  own  weight,  and  dry  up  one 
after  the  other.  They  are  thin,  very  fmootli, 
green  on  the  upper  furface,  of  a  paler  colour  on 
the  under,  and  furnifhed  with  parallel  fibres, 
which  are  very  clofe  to  each  other,  are  joined  at 
the  cotta,  and  give  the  leaf  a  fattiny  appearance^ 

At  the  end  of  nine  months,  the  banana  tree 
pufhes  out  from  the  midft  of  it’s  leaves,  when 
they  are  all  unfolded,  a  fprig  of  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  furnifhed 
at  intervals  with  femicircular  bands,  which 
each  of  them  fupports,  a  clutter  of  a  dozen  or 
more  flowers,  covered  with  a  fpatha,  or  membra¬ 
nous  inclofure.  Each  pittil  is  charged  with  a 
ftile  of  fix  ftamina  and  one  calix,  with  two 
leaves,  one  external,  lengthened  out,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  five  indentations ;  the  other  internal, 
fhorter,  and  concave.  This  pittil,  and  one  of 
the  ftamina,  are  abortive  in  the  flowers  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  the  clutters  of  which  are  fmall,  clofe, 
and  concealed  under  coloured  and  permanent  in- 
clofures.  In  the  other  flowers,  five  of  the  fta-  ' 
mina  are  found  abortive  ;  but  the  pittil  becomes 
a  flefhy  fruit,  elongated,  (lightly  arched,  covered 
with  a  yellow  and  thick  pellicle,  and  filled  with  a 
pulpy,  yellowifh  fubftance,  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  very  nourifhing.  The  aflemblage  of  thefe 
fruits,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  upwards,  upon 
the  fame  ftem,  is  called  a  regime  of  bananas ; 
which  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry.  While 
it  is  upon  the  ftem,  it’s  weight  makes  it  bend 
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towards  the  ground.  As  foon  as  it  is  gathered, 
this  Item  dries  up,  and  is  fucceeded  by  frefh 
{prigs,  which  come  out  of  the  root,  .and  flower 
nine  months  after,  or  later,  when  they  are  trans¬ 
planted.  There  is  no  other  way  of  multiplying 
the  banana  tree,  which  never  yields  any  feed. 

This  plant  exhibits  a  number  of  varieties, 
which  conflft  only  in  the  form,  the  fize,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  the  fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  tafte, 
and  is  eaten  raw,  or  prepared  in  Several  ways.  , 
One  Angular  circumflance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  while  the  voracious  plant,  which  we  have 
termed  Liane,  climbed  round  all  the  barren  trees, 
it  avoided  the  fertile  ones,  though  promifcuoufly 
blended  with  the  former.  Nature  Teemed,  as  it 
were,  to  have  prefcribed  to  it,  to  refpedt  what  (he 
had  deftined  for  the  fuftenance  of  man. 

The  iflanders  were  not  To  plentifully  (Applied 
with  pot-herbs  as  with  roots  and  fruits.  Purflain 
and  c relies  were  the  only  herbs  of  this  kind  they 

had. 

Their  other  food  was  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  compafs :  they  had  no  tame  fowl,  and  the 
only  quadrupeds  that  were  fit  for  food,  .did  not 
"amount  to  more  than  five  forts  ;  the  largeft  of 
which  did  not  exceed  in  fize  our  common  rabbits. 
q?he  birds,  more  pleafing  to  the  eye,  though  lefs 
varied  than  in  our  climates,  were  valuable  almoft 
only  on  account  of  their  feathers  :  tew  of  them 
warbled  forth  thofe  melting  notes  that  are  (o  cap-' 
tivating  to  the  ear ;  moft  of  them  were  extremely 

thin,  and  very  infipid  to  the  tafte.  Fdftv  Was 
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nearly  as  plentiful  as  in  other  Teas*  but  generally 
lefs  wholefome,  and  left  delicate. 

The  virtues  of  the  plants  that  nature  had 
placed  in  thefe  iflands,  to  cure  the  very  few  dif- 
‘orders  the  inhabitants  were  fubjed  to*  can  fcarce 
be  exaggerated.  Whether  they  were  applied  ex¬ 
ternally,  or  taken  internally,  or  the  juice  of  them 
given  in  infufion,  their  effeds  were  as  fpeedy  as 
ialutary.  The  invaders  of  thofe  formerly  peaceable 
regions  have  employed  thefe  fimples,  which  are 
always  green  and  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred 
them  to  all  the  medicines  that  Afia  can  furaifh  to 
the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands 
confider  but  two  feafons  arriong  them,  that  of 
drought  and  that  of  rain.  Nature,  whofe  opera¬ 
tions  ate  conftant,  and  concealed  under  a  perpe¬ 
tual  verdure,  appears  to  them  to  ad  always  uni¬ 
formly.  But  thofe  who  attentively  obferve  her  pro* 
grefs,  difcern,  that  in  the  temperature  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  in  all  the  revolutions,  and  the  changes  of 
vegetation,  fhe  obferves  the  fame  laws  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  though  in  a  lefs  fenfible  manner. 

These  almoft  imperceptible  changes,  are  rio 
prefervative  againft  the  dangers  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  fuch  a  fcdfching  climate  as  muft  be  na¬ 
turally  expeded  under  the  tofrid  zone.  As  thefe 
iflands  are  all  under  the  tropics,  theft  inhabitants 
are  expofed,  allowing  for  the  varieties  refill  ting 
from  difference  of  fituation  and  of  fl?il,  to  a  pert 
petual  hear,  which  generally  increases  from  the 
riflng  of  the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and 
then  decreafes  in  proportion  as  the  fun  declines. 
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book  A.  covered  Iky,  that  might  ferve  to  alleviate  this 
>  X'  heat,  is  feldom  feen.  Sometimes,  indeed,  clouds 
appear  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the  fun  is  never 
hid  for  four  days  during  the  whole  year. 

The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
depend  rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of 
the  feafons.  In  thofe  places  where  the  wind  doth 
not  blow,  the  air  is  exceffively  hot,  and  none 
but  the  eafteriy  winds  contribute  to  temperate  and 
...  refreih  it  $  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  and  weft 
afford  little  relief,  but  they  are  much  lefs  frequent 
and  lefs  regular  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
eaft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to  ids  in¬ 
fluence,  are  forced  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 
diredion  which  they  feemed  to  be  throw'll  into,  by 
the  conftant  and  uniform  courfe  of  the  wind.  But 
their  roots  are  ftronger  and  more  extended  under 
-  ground  towards  the  eaft,  in  order  to  afford  them, 
as  it  were,  a  fixed  point,  the  refiftance  of  which 
may  countered  the  power  of  the  ruling  wind. 
Accordingly,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  wefterly  wind  blows  with  any  violence, 
the  trees  are  eafily  throw’n  down ;  in  order  there¬ 
fore  to  judge  of  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  the 
number  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  diredion  in  which 
they  fall,  is  equally  to  be  confidered. 

The  eafteriy  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable 
caufes,  the  probability  of  which  is  very  finking. 
The  firft  arifes  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  which  muft  neceffa- 
*  rily  be  more  rapid  under  the  equinodial  than 
under  the  parallels  of  latitude,  becaufe  a  greater 
fpace.muft  be  palled  over  in  the  fame  time.  The 
r  i  •  fecond 
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fecond  is  owen  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which,  as  B  0  0  k 
loon  as  it  riles  above  the  horizon,  rarefies  the  air, 
and  caufes  it  to  blow  towards  the  wefiq  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft. 

#  The  eafterly  wind,  therefore,  which  at  the  Ca- 
fibbee  Illands  is  fcarcely  felt  before  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  increafes  in  proportion  as 
the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon ;  and  decreafes  as 
it  declines.  Towards  the  evening  it  ceafes  entirely 
to  blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open  fea. 

The  reafons  of  this  difference  are  very  evident. 

After  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  air  from  the  land* 
that  continues  for  a  considerable  time  rarefied,  on 
account  of  the  vapours  which  are  conflantly  rifino- 
from  the  heated  globe,  neceffarily  flows  back  up¬ 
on  the  air  of  the  fea  j  this  is  what  is  generally 
called  a  land  breeze.  It  is  molt  fenfibly  felt  in  the 
Right$  and  continues  till  the  air  of  the  fea,  rare¬ 
fied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flows  back  again  to¬ 
wards  the  land,  where  the  air  hath  been  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs  of  the  nights  It  hath  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eafterly  wind  blows  more  regu¬ 
larly  and  with  greater  force  in  the  dog-days,  than 
at  any  other  times  of  the  year j  becaufe  the  fun 
then  a£ts  more  powerfully  on  the  air.  Thus  na¬ 
ture  caufes  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  refrefhment  of  thofe  climates  that  are 
parched  up  by  it’s  rays.  It  is  thus,  that  in  fire-en¬ 
gines  art  makes  the  fire  inflrumental  in  fupplying 
conflantly  with  frefh  water  the  copper  veflels  from 
which  it  is  exhaufted  by  evaporation. 

The  rain  contributes  alfo  to  the  temperature 
of  the  American  iflands,  though  not  equally  in  J 
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book  them  all.  In  thofe  places  where  the  eafterly  win 
X  meets  with  nothing  to  oppofe  it's  progrefs,  it  di  - 
pels  the  clouds  as  they  begin  to  rife,  and  com¬ 
pels  them  to  break,  either  in  the  woods  or  up¬ 
on  the  mountains.  Biit  whenever  the  ftorrns 
are  too  violent,  or  the  blowing  of  the  eafterly 
wind  is  interrupted  by  the  changeable  and  tem¬ 
porary  effedt  of  the  fouthern  and  wefterly  ones,  it 
then  begins  to  rain.  In  the  other  Caribbee  Iftands, 
where  this  wind  doth  not  generally  blow,  the 
rains  are  fo  frequent  and  plentiful,  efpecially  in 
the  winter  feafon,  which  lafts  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  Oftober ;  that,  according 
to  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  as  much  water 
falls  in  one  week,  during  this  time,  as  in  our  cli¬ 
mates  in  the  fpacc  of  a  year.  Inftead  of  thofe 
mild  and  refrelhing  fhowers  which  we  fometimes 
enjoy  in  Europe,  the  rains  in  thefe  climates  ate 
torrents,  the  found  of  which  might  be  miftaken 
for  that  of  hail,  if  this  were  not  almoft  unknow’n 
under  To  burning  a  fky* 

-These  Ihowers,  it  mu  ft  be  allowed,  refrefh  the 
air  j  but  they  occafion  a  dampnefs,  the  effedls  of 
which  are  no  lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal.  The  dead 
muft  be  interred  within  a  few  hours  after  they  have 
expired.  Meat  will  not  keep  fweet  above  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  fruits  decay,  whether  they  ^re, 
gathered  ripe,  or  before  their  maturity.  The 
bread  muft  be  made  up  into  bifeuits,  to  prevent  it’s 
growing  mouldy.  Common  wines  foon  turn  four, 
and  iron  grows  rufty  in  a  day’s  time.  The  feeds 
can.  only,  be  preferved  by  conftant  attention. ;and 

care,  till  the  proper  feafon  returns  for  lowing 

them. 
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them*  When  the  Caribbee  I  (lands  were  firfl  dif- 
covered,  the  corn  that  was  conveyed  there  for  the 
fupport  of  thofe  who  could  not  accuftom  them¬ 
selves  to  the  food  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  was 
fo  foon  damaged,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  fen-d 
it  in  the  ears.  This  neceflfary  precaution  enhanced 
the  price  of  it  fo  much,  that  few  people  were  able 
to  buy  it.  Flour  was  then  fubflituted  in  lieu 
of  corn,  which  lowered,  indeed,  the  expences  of 
trahlport,  but  was  attended  with  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  that  it  was  fooner  damaged.  It  was  ima¬ 
gined  by  a  merchant,  chat  if  the  flour  were  entire¬ 
ly  feparated  from  the  bran,  which  contributes  to 
it’s  fermentation,  it  would  have  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  cheapnefs  and  of  keeping  longer.  He 
cauied  it  therefore  to  be  Sifted,  and  put  the  fineic 
flour  into  ftrong  cafks,  and  beat  it  elofe  together 
with  iron  hammers,  tiM  at  became  fo  hard  a  body, 
that  the  air  could  lcarce  penetrate  it.  Experi-* 
encejuftified  fo  fenflble  a  contrivance;  the  practice 
of  it  hath  become  general,  and  been  con  fider  ably 
improved  ever  fmce. 

It  was  thought  that  nothing  more  remained  to 
be  done,  when  M.  du  Hamel  propofed  another 
precaution,  that  of  drying  the  flour  in  floves, 
before  it  was  embarked.  This  idea  at  traded  the 
attention  of  the  French  mini  (try,.  Flour  pie- 
pared  in  the  new  way,  and  {ome  according  to 
die  former  mode,  was  fen t  to  the  other  hemi- 
fphere.  Upon  their  return,  the  firfl  had  loft  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  lafl  was  half  rotten  and  deprived 
of  ids  glutinous  property.  The  fame  refult. 
hath  attended  all  the  experiments.  It  is  pleafmg 
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to  hope,  that  a  difcovery  To  ufeful  will  not  be 
loft,  for  the  nations  that  have  formed  fettlements 
to  the  fouth  of  America,  If  it  doth  not  fecure 
to  the  proviftons,  the  fame  degree  of  duration 
that  they  have  in  our  dry  and  temperate  climates, 
they  will  not  at  leaft  be  corrupted  fo  foon,  and 
will  be  preferved  for  a  longer  time. 

However,  troublefome  thefe  natural  effedbs  of 
the  rain  may  be,  it  is  attended  with  fome  ftill 
more  formidable  $  fuch  as  frequent  and  fometimes 
dreadful  earthquakes  in  the  iftands.  As  they 
generally  happen  during  the  time,  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  when  the  tides  are 
hicrheft,  fome  ingenious  naturalifts  have,  there¬ 
fore,  fuppofed  that  they  might  be  owen  to  thefe 
two  caufes. 

The  waters  of  the  (ky  and  of  the  fea,  under¬ 
mine,  dig  up,  and  ravage  the  earth  in  feveral 
ways.  The  ocean,  in  particular,  exerts  it’s  fury 
upon  this  globe  with  a  violence  that  can  neither  be 
forefeen  nor  prevented.  Among  the  various  (hocks 
to  which  it  is  conftantiy  expofed,  from  this  reftlefs 
and  boifterous  element,  there  is  one,  which  at  the 
Caribbee  iftands  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
raz  de  mark ,  or  whirlpool.  It  conftantiy  happens 
once,  twice,  or  three  times,  from  July  to  Gcftober, 
and  always  on  the  weftern  coafts;  becaufe  it  takes 
place  after  the  time  of  the  wefteriy  and  foutherly 
winds,  or  while  they  blow.  The  waves,  which  at 
a  diftance  feem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards,  fuddenly  fwell  againft  the 
iho re,  as  if  acted  upon  in  an  oblique  direction  by 
fuperior  force,  and  break  with  the  greateft 
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i-mpetuofity.  The  ihips,  which  are  then  upon  the  B  °v°  K 
coaft,  or  in  the  roads  beyond  it,  unable  either  to  ~v— 
put  to  fea,  or  keep  their  anchors,  are  dafhed  to 
pieces  againd  the  land,  leaving  the  unhappy  Tailors 
entirely  without  hopes  of  efcaping  that  certain 
death,  the  approaches  of  which  they  have  been 
expelling  for  feveral  hours. 

So  extraordinary  a  motion  of  the  Tea  hath 
been  hitherto  confidered  as  the  confequence  of  a 

JL 

florm.  But  a  dorm  follows  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  from  one  point  of  the  compafs  to  another; 
and  whirlpools  are  felt  in  one  part  of  an  i (land  that 
is  fheltered  by  another  ifland,  where  the  fhock  is 
not  at  all  perceived.  This  obfervation  hath  induced 
Mr.  Dutada,  who  has  travelled  through  Africa, 
and  America,  as  a  natural  philofopher,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  a  datefman,  to  feek  for  a  more  proba¬ 
ble  caufe  of  this  fingular  phenomenon.  He  hath 
not  only  difeovered  this,  but  alfo  feveral  other 
truths  that  may  be  ufeful  to  many  of  the  fdences, 
if  he  fhould  ever  make  them  public.  We  fhall  then* 
probably,  acquire  more  certain  information  con¬ 
cerning  hurricanes. 

The  hurricane  is  a  violent  wind  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  rain,  lightning  and  thunder, 
fometimes  with  earthquakes;  and  always  attended 
with  the  mod  melancholy  and  fatal  confequences 
that  the  wind  can  produce.  The  day  which,  in  the 
torrid  zone,  is  ufually  bright  and  clear,  is  fudden- 
ly  changed  into  a  dark  and  univerfal  night;  the 
appearance  of  a  perpetual  fpring,  into  the  drear  i- 
nefs  and  horror  of  the  mod  gloomy  winter.  Trees, 

&s  ancient  as  the  world  ltfelf,  are  tor’n  up  by  the 
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P  a  k  rootSi  and  inftautly  difappear.  The  ftrongeft  and 
*’  ‘  the  moft  folkl  buildings  are  in  a  moment  buried 
in  ruins.  Where  the  eye  delighted  itfelf  with  thp 
profpect  of  rich  and  yerdapt  hills^  nothing  is  to 
be  feen  but  plantations  entirely  deftroyed,  and 
frightful  caverns.  The  unhappy  fufferers,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  whole  fupport,  weep  over  the  Far" 
cafes  of  the  dead,  or  fearch  among  the  ruins  for 
their  friends  and  relations.  The  npifeof-the  wa>-  : 
ters,  of  the  woods,  of  the  thunder,  and  of  the 
winds,  that  break  againft  the  fluttered  rocks-,  the: 
cries  and  bowlings  of  men  and  animals,  promif- 
cuoufly  involved  in  a  whirlwind  of  fand,  hones,; 
and  ruins  of  buildings  ?  aj)  together  feem  to  por*  : 
tend  the  laft  ftruggj.es  of  expiring  nature. 

These  hpryicanes,  however,  contribute  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  plentifpl  crops,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Whether  thefe  violent  concuffions 
tear  up  the  ground,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fer¬ 
tile,  or  whether  the  hurricane  brings  along  with  it  . 
certain  fqbilanc.es  ffe  tq  promote  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  is  not  eafily  determined  ?  but  it  h^th  been 
obferved,  that  this  Teeming  and  temporary  cqnfu^r  • 
fion  was  not  only  a  cqnfequenee  of  the  uniformity1:  -i£ 
of  nature,  which  makes  even  dififolution  itfelf  in- 
ftrumental  to  regeneration  ^  but  alio  the  means  of  -*2 
preferying  the  general  fyftem,  the  life  and  vigour- 
of  which  is  maintained  by  an  internal  fermenta- 
tion,  the  fouree  qf  partial  evil  and  of  generals  - 
good.  ' 

The  flrft  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  I  (lands*  - 
imagined  that  they  had  difcovered  infallible  pro^~*-; 

gnoftics  of  this  alarming  phenomenon*  They  ob-t 

ferved. 
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ferved,  that  when  It  was  near  at  hand,  the  air  was  B  °  °  K 
mifty,  the  fun.  red,  and  yet  the  weather  calm,  and 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  clear.  Under  the  earth, 
and  io  the  refervoirs  of  water,  a  dull  found  was 
he?r- d,  like  that  arifing  from  pent  up  winds.  The 
ftars  were  clouded  by  a  vapour,  that  made  them 
appear  larger.  The  Iky,  in  the  north-weft,  was 
overfpread  with  and  black  clouds,  that  feern  ^ 
ed  very  alarming.  The  fea  lent  forth  a  ftrong  and 
difagreeable  fmell,  apd,  in  the  midft  of  a  calm, 
was  fuddenly  agitated.  The  wind  changed  in  a 
moment  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  blew  very  violently 
at  different  intervals,  each  pf  which  continued  for 
two  hours  together. 

Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  can¬ 
not  be  afeertained,  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
ideas,  apd  even  prejudices  of  favage  nations  on 
times  and  feafons,  would  be  a  feemingindicrition  of 
imprudence,  or  of  a  mind  too  little  addifled  to 
philofophical  inquiries.  The  want  of  employment 
of  thefe  people,  and  their  being  habituated  to  live  -< 
in  open  air,  afford  them  an  opportunity,  and  put  4 
them  under  a  neceftity,  of  obferving  the  fmallefh  v 
alterations  in  the  air,  and  of  acquiringfuch  inform-  •* 
ations  on  this  point,  as  have  efcaped  the  more 
enlightened  nations,  which  are  more  employed^  • 
and  more  devoid  to  works  of  a  fedentaiy  nature;  i 
Poffibly  w4e  muft  be  indebted  to  the  man  who 
dwells  in  the  forefts  for  the  difeovery  of  effects..  Kl 
and  to  the  learned  man  for  the  inveftigation  of 
caufes.  Let  us  trace,  if  poffvble,  the  caufe  of 
hurricanes,  a  phenomenon  ,fo  frequent  in  Arne-1 
rica,  that  this  alone  would  have  been  fuffiefent  -1 
•  "  to, 
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to  make1  it  be  deferred,  or  render  it  uninhabitable  j 

many  ages  ago,  .  j 

]SJq  hurricanes  come  from  the  eaft,  that  is,  from 
the  greateft  extent  ot  the  fea  at  the  Caribbee  ? 
lllands.  As  this  is  an  acknowleged  faft,  it  would  i 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  they  are  formed  on  the 
continent  of,  America.  The  weft  wind  which 
blows  constantly,  and  fornetimes  very  violently 
in  the  fouthem.  parts,  from  July  to  January,  and 
the  north  wind  blowing  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
northern  parts,  muft,  when  they  meet,  oppofe 
each  other  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  na¬ 
tural  velocity.  If  this  (hock  happens  in  the  long 
and  narrow  paffes  of  the  mountains,  it  muft  occa- 
lion  a  ftrong  current  of  air,  that  will  extend  itfelf 
in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  moving  power,  and 
the  diameter  or  the  narrow  pafs  of  the  mountain. 
Every  folid  body  that  meets  this  current  of  air, 
will  be  impreffed  with  a  degree  of  force  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  furface  it  oppofes  to  the 
current ,  fo  that  if*  the  pofition  of  that  furface 
Quid  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
hurricane,  it  is  impoflible  to  determine  what  efftdt 
mi <sr\\ t  be  produced  upon  the  whole  mafs.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  different  bearings  of  the  coaft  of  thefe 
1  {lands,  and  their  angular  or  fpherical  figure,  oc- 
eafion  thefe  dreadful  hurricanes  to  fall  upon  fur- 
faces  more  or  lefs  oblique,  which  divert  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  break  ids  force,  and  gradually  deftroy 
It’s  effects.  Experience  alfo  proves,  that  their 
action  is  by  degrees  fo  much  weakened,  that  even 
in  the  direction,  where  the  hurricane  falls  owith 

pioft  force,  it  is  fcarce  felt  at  ten  leagues  dif- 

tance. 
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tance.  The  moft  accurate  obfervers  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  all  the  hurricanes  which  have  fuc- 
ceflively  fubverted  the  iilands,  came  from  the 
north-weft,  and  confequently  from  the  narrow 
pafies  formed  by  the  mountains  of  St.  Marina. 
The  diftance  of  fome  iilands  from  this  dire&ion, 
is  not  a  fufficient  reafon  for  reje&ing  this  opinion  ; 
as  feveral  caufes  may  contribute  to  divert  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  to  the  fouth  or  eaft.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  therefore,  that  thofe  perfons  have  been 
in  an  error,  who  have  afterted,  that  the  violence 
of  a  hurricane  was  felt  under  whatever  point  of 
the  compafs  the  wind  came  from.  Such  are  the 
deftmtftive  phenomena  Nature  hath  oppofed  to 
the  acquifition  of  the  riches  of  the  New  World: 
but  what  barrier  could  reftrain  the  daring  fpirit  of 
the  navigator  who  difcovered  it  ? 

Christopher  Columbus  having  firft  formed  a 
fettlement  at  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  Greater  Anr- 
tilles,  difcovered  the  Lefs.  The  iilanders  he  had 
to  encounter  there,  were  not  fo  weak  and  cowardly 
as  thofe  he  had  at  firft  fubdued.  The  Caribs,  who 
thought  they  originally  came  from  Guiana,  were 
of  moderate  ftature,  thick  fet  and  ftrong,  and  fuch 
as  feemed  adapted  to  form  men  of  fuperior  ftrength, 
if  their  manner  of  life  and  exercifes  had  feconded 
thefe  natural  appearances.  Their  legs  thick  and 
mufcular,  were  generally  well  made  $  their  eyes 
black,  large,  and  fomewhat  prominent. .  Their 
whole  figure  would  have  been  pleafing,  had  they 
not  fpoiled  their  natural  beauty  by  fancied  and  ar¬ 
tificial  ornaments,  which  could  only  be  agreeable 
among  themfelves.  The  eye-brows  and  the  head 

were 
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book  wgfg  the  only  parts  of  the  body  on  which  they  fuf- 

**  ■  fered  any  hair  to  grow.  They  wore  no  garment, 

nor  had  this  any  influence  on  their  chattily.  In  or¬ 
der  to  guard  againft  the  bite  of  infefts,  they 
painted  all  their  bodies  over  with  the  juice  of  the 
rocou,  or  arnotto,  which  gave  them  the  appear- 

ance  of  a  boiled  lobfter. 

Their  religion  confided  only  in  fome  confufed 
belief  of  a  good  and  bad  principle;  an  opinion  fo 
natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  diffufed  among  t  e 
moft  favage  nations,  and  preferved  even  among 
many  civilized  people.  They  were  little  concern^ 
about  the  tutelary  divinity,  but  had  the  greate 
dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their  other  fuperfti- 
tions  were  more  abiurd  than  dangerous,  an  * 
were  but  little  attached  to  them.  This  indiffe¬ 
rence  did  not  contribute  to  render  them  more  rea^ 
to  embrace  Chriftianity  when  it  was  propofed  to 
them.  Without  entering  into  difpute  with  thofe 
who  expounded  the  doftrines,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  rejedting  the  belief  of  them,  for 
fear,  as  thev  faid,  that  their  neighbours  fbould  laugh. 


at  them .  ; 

Though  the  Caribs  had  no  regular  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  among  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and 
peaceably  with  one  another.  The  tranquillity  they 
.enjoyed,  was  entirely  owen  to  that  innate  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compaffion  which  precedes  all  refle&ion, 
and  is  the  fource  of  all  focial  virtues.  This  hu¬ 
mane  fpirjt  of  benevolence  arifes  from  the  very 
frame  and  nature  of  man,  whofe  felf-love  alone  is 
Efficient  to  make  him  abhor  the  fufferings  of  his 

’fellow- creatures.  To  infufe,  therefore,  a  fpint  of 

humanity 
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humanity  into  the  minds  of  tyrants,  it  would  B  °x°  K 
.only  be  necefTary  to  make  them  the  executioners 
of  thofe  victims  they  facrifice  to  their  pride,  and 
of  thofe  cruelties  they  order  to  be  pradtifed  upon' 
others.  The  hands  of  thofe  voluptuaries  fliould  be 
obliged  to  mutilate  the  eunuchs  of  their  feraglios  $ 
they  fliould  be  forced  to  attend  the  field  of  battle  * 
they  fliould  there  behold  the  bleeding  wounds, 
lie^r  the  imprecations,  and  be  witneffies  of  the  ago- 
mes  and  convulfions  of  their  dying  foldiers  ;  they 
fliould  next  attend  the  hofpitals,  and  at  leifure 
contemplate  the  wounds,  the  fradtures,  the  dif- 
eaies  occafioned  by  famine,  by  labours  equally 
dangerous  and  unwholefome,  by  cruel  fervices  and 
taxes,  and  by  the  other  calamities  which  atife  from 
the  vices  and  profligacy  of  their  manners.  How 
greatly  would  fcenes  like  thefe,  occafionally  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  education  of  princes,  contribute 
to  leflen  the  crimes  and  fufferings  of  the  human 
race !  What  benefits  would  not  the  people  de- 
rive,  from  the  compaffiiortate  emotions  of  their 

i  .•  *  \  ■  '  •-  •’ill 

fovereigus  r 

Among  the  Caribs,  whofe  hearts  were  not  depra- 
yed  by  the  pernicious  inflitutions  that  corrupt  us, 
neither  adultery,  treafon,  nor  maffacres,  fo  com¬ 
mon  among  civilized  nations,  were  know’n.  Reli- 
gioni  the  laws,  and  penal  punifhments,  thofe  bar* 
rrers  raifed  to  protedl  old  cufloms  from  the  in- 
croachments  of  new  ones,  were  ufelefs  to  men  who 

V  ? 1  *.  ^  y  r\  rr  *  ■  ■ .  ■  \  4 

followed  nature  alone.  Theft  was  never  hear’ d  of 

among  thefe  favages,  before  the  Europeans  came 

>.■'  ■■  •  0  0  .  A  . 

among  them.  When  they  difcoveted  any  thing 
4  miffing, 
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miffing,  they  obferved,  that  the  Chriftians  had  been 
with  them . 

These  iflanders  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
flrongeft  paffions  of  the  foul,  not  even  with  that 
of  love.  This  paffion  was  with  them  merely  a 
fenfual  appetite.  They  never  (hewed  the  lead 
marks  of  attention  or  tendernefs  for  that  fex,  fo 
much  courted  in  other  countries.  They  confider- 
ed  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  (laves  than 
of  companions  $  they  did  not  even  fuffer  them  to 
eat  with  them,  and  had  lifurped  the  right  of  di¬ 
vorcing  them,  without  granting  them  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  marrying  again.  The  women  felt 
themfelves  born  to  obey*  and  fubmitted  patiently 
to  their  fate. 

In  other  refpe&s,  a  tafte  for  power  had  little 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Caribs  ;  as  they  had 
no  diftin&ion  of  ranks  among  them,  they  were  all 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  were  extremely  fur- 
prifed  to  find  degrees  of  fubordination’eftablifhed 
among  the  Europeans.  This  fyftem  was  fo  repug¬ 
nant  to  their  ideas,  that  they  confidered~thofe  as 
Haves,  who  had  the  weaknefs  to  receive  the  com¬ 
mands  of  a  fuperior,  and  obey  them.  The  fub- 
jection  of  the  women  among  them,  was  a  natural 
confequence  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex.  But  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  reafon,  the  (tronger 
men  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  weaker  $  and  how 
one  man  commanded  the  whole  body,  was  a  pro¬ 
blem,  that  neither  war,  treachery,  nor  fuperfli- 
tion,  had  been  able  to  refolve. 

The  manners  of  a  people,  neither  influenced  by 
interefl,,  vanity,  or  ambition,  mull  be  very  Ample, 
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family  formed  within  itfdf  a  republic,  dif-  book 
linct  in  fame  degree  from  the  reft  of  the  nation. 

They  com  po  fed  a  hamlet,  called  car  bet?  of  greater 
or  lefs  confequence,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  of 
ground  it  occupied.  The  chief,  or  patriarch  of 
the  family,  lived  in  the  center,  with  his  wives  and 
younger  children.  Around  him  were  placed  the 
huts  of  fiich  of  his  defcendants  ss  were  married* 

The  columns  that  fupported  thefe  huts  were 
ftakes ;  the  roofs  were  thatched  i  and  the  whole 
furniture  confided  of  fome  weapons,. cotton  beds 
made  very  plain  and  dimple,  feme  bafkets,  and 
utenfils  made  of  caiabafhes. 

In  thefe  huts  the  Caribs  fpent  the  greated  part 
of  their  life,  either  in  deeping  or  hooking.  When  * 
they  went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  corner,  and 
fat  upon  the  ground,  feemingly  abforbed  in  the 
mod:  profound  contemplation.  Whenever  they 
fpoke,  which  was  not  very  often,  they  were  hear’d 
without  interruption,  or  contradiflion,  and  with¬ 
out  any  anfwer,  but  the  fign  of  a  tacit  appro¬ 
bation.  '  v 

They  were  not  much  troubled  in  providing 
for  their  fuftenance.  Savages,  who  fpent  their 
life  in  the  condenfed  air  of  the  fared,  who  had 
the  cuftom  of  Covering  themfelves  with  a  layer 
of  rocou,  which  clofed  up  the  pores  of  the  fkin$ 
who  fpent  their  days  in  idlenefs  and  indolence ; 
fuch  favages  mud  necefiarily  perfpire  very  little, 
and  be  very  moderate  in  their  eating.  Without 
being  compelled  to  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
they  found  con  dandy,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  a 
whekfome  food,  fitted  to  their  conditution ;  and 
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book  which  required  no  great  preparation*  If  they 
^  fometimes  added  to  thefe  gifts  of  liberal  and  un¬ 

cultivated  nature,  what  they  had  taken  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  filhing,  it  was  rnoftly  upon  occafion  of 
fome  public  feaft. 

These  extraordinary  feftivals  were  not  holden 
at  any  ftated  times.  The  guefts  themfelves 
{hewed  no  alteration  in  their  ufual  characters. 

In  thefe  meetings  they  were  not  more  gay  or 
fprightly,  than  at  other  times.  A  fpirit  of  indo¬ 
lence  and  liftleffnefs  appeared  in  their  counte¬ 
nance?.  Their  dances  were  fo  grave  and  folemn, 
that  the  motions  of  their  bodies  were  expreflive 
of  the  dulnefs  of  their  minds.  But  thefe  gloomy 
feftivals,  like  thofe  clouded  Ikies  that  are  the 
forerunners  of  a  ftorm,  were  feldom  concluded 
without  bloodlhed.  Thefe  favages,  who  were 
fo  temperate  when  alone,  grew  drunk  when 
affembled  in  companies,  and  their  intoxication 
excited  and  revived  thofe  family  diffentions,  that 
were  either  only  ftifled,  or  not  entirely  extin- 
c-uifhed :  and  thus  thefe  feftivals  terminated  in 
maffacres.  Hatred  and  revenge,  the  only  paf- 
fions  that  could  deeply  agitate  the  minds  of  thefe 
favasres,  were  thus  perpetuated  by  convivial  pka- 
lurer.  In  the  height  of  thefe  entertainments, 
parents  and  relations  embraced  one  another,  and 
fwpre  that  they  would  wage  war  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and,  fometimes,  in  the  great  iflands. 

The  Caribs  ufed  to  embark  upon  boats,  made 

of  a  Angle  tree,  that  had  been  felled  by  burning 

it’s  roo'ts.  Whole  years  had  been  employed  in 

hollowing  thefe  canoes,  by  hatchets  made  of 

{tone. 
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ftohe,  or  by  means  of  fire,  fkilfully  applied  within  B  °x°  K 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  v-—» 
mod  proper  form.  Thefe  free  and  voluntary 
warriors  being  arrived  on  the  coafis,  to  which 
they  were  led,  fometimes  by  a  blind  caprice,  and 
fometimes  by  violent  hatred,  went  in  quell  of 
nations  to  exterminate.  They  made  their  attack 
with  a  kind  of  club,  nearly  as  long  as  the  arm, 
and  with  poifoned  arrows.  At  their  return  from 
this  military  expedition,  which  was  the  more 
fpeedily  brought  to  a  concluflon,  as  mutual  enmity 
rendered  it  more  cruel  and  fpirited,  the  favages 
fell  again  into  their  former  fcate  of  indolence  and 
inactivity. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  the  advantage 
of  fire-arms,  did  not  continue  long  at  war  with 
this  people,  nor  were  they  always  fuccefsful.  At 
firfi:  they  fought  only  for  gold,  and  afterwards  for 
Haves ;  but  not  meeting  with  any  mines,  and  the 
Caribs  being  To  proud  and  fullen  that  they  died 
when  reduced  to  Havery ;  the  Spaniards  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  making  conquefts,  which  they 
thought  of  little  confequence,  and  which  they 
could  neither  acquire  nor  preferve  without  con- 
flant  and  bloody  wars. 

The  Englifh  and  French  being  apprized  of  The  £ng* 
thefe  tranfadlions,  ventured  to  equip  a  fmall  fleet, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Spanifh  veflels  which  fre-  w^dwaM 
quented  thefe  latitudes.  The  advantages  gained,  ™ands>  on 
increafed  the  number  of  pirates.  Peace,  which  the  CaribL 
frequently  took  place  in  Europe,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  expeditions.  The  cuftom  that  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Spaniards,  of  flopping  all 
V.  D  ,  fhips 
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book  (hips  that  failed  beyond  the  tropic,  juftined  fuch 

.  1  .  piracies. 

The  two  nations  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  Windward  Iflands,  without  ever  think¬ 
ing  of  making  any  fettlement  tnere,  ot  having 
been  able  to  fix  upon  the  mode,  of  doing  it. 
They  were,  perhaps,  apprehenfive  of  irritating 
the  Caribs,  by  whom  they  had  been  favourably 
received :  or,  perhaps,  they  confiderea  that  a 
foil,  which  afforded  none  of  thofe  .productions 
that  were  of  ufe  in  the  Old  World,  was  unwor¬ 
thy  of  their  attention.  At  length,  however, 
fome  Englifh  and  French,  the  former  headed  by 
Warner,  and  the  latter  by  Denambuc,  landed  at 
St.  Chriftopher’s  on  the  fame  day,  at  two  oppo¬ 
se  parts  of  the  ifiand.  The  frequent  Ioffes  they 
fuftained,  ferved  to  convince  them  both,  that 
they  certainly  would  never  triumph  over,  and  en¬ 
rich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  o,  the  common, 
enemy,  unlefs  they  had  fome  fixed  refidence, 
ports,  and  a  place  of  general  rendezvous.  As 
they  had  no  notion  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or 
conquefl,  they  amicably  divided  the  coafts  of  the 
ifiand  where  they  accidentally  met  together. 
The  natives  of  the  country  retired  from  the  fpot 
they  were  fixed  upon,  telling  them  at  the  fame 
time,  that  land  mufi  either  he  very  had  or  very 
fcarce  with  them, t  fmce  they  were  come  from  fo  great 
a  difiance ,  and  had  expofed  themfelves  to  fo  many  dan¬ 
gers,  to  feek  for  it  among  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  were  not  fo  peaceably 

inclined.  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  fent  to 

Brazil  in  the  year  1630,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to 

attack 
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attack  the  Dutch,  was  ordered,  in  his  paflage, 
to  deftroy  the  pirates,  who,  according  to  the 
prejudices  of  that  nation,  had  invaded  one  of 
.  their  territories.  The  vicinity  of  two  active 
and  induftrious  nations  occafioned  the  greateft 
anxiety  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  fenfible 
that  their  colonies  would  be  expofed  to  attacks, 
if  any  other  people  fhould  come  to  fettle  in  that 
part  of  America. 

The  French  and  Englifh  in  vain  united  their 
weak  powers' againft  the  common  enemy:  they 
were  beaten,  and  thofe  who  were  not  either  killed 
in  the  action,  or  not  taken  prifoners,  fled  for 
Ihelter,  with  the  utmofl:  precipitation,  into  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  When  the  danger  was 
over,  they  moft  of  them  returned  to  their  for¬ 
mer  fettlements.  Spain,  whofe  attention  was 
engroffed  by  objedts  fhe  confldered  as  of  greater 
importance,  difturbed  them  no  more $  taking  it 
for  granted,  perhaps,  that  their  mutual  jealoufles 
would  occafion  their  deftrudtion. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Caribs,  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  thus  conquered,  fufpended  their  rivalfhip. 
The  Caribs,  already  fufpedted  of  forming  a  con- 
fpiracy  in  St  Chriftopher’s,  were  either  banilhed 
or  deftroyed.  Their  wives,  their  proviflons,  and 
even  the  lands  they  occupied,  were  feized  upon. 
A  fpirit  of  anxiety,  the  confequence  of  ufurpation, 
inclined  the  Europeans  to  believe  that  the  other 
favage  nations  had  entered  into  the  confpiracy ; 
and  they  were  therefore  attacked  in  their  iflands. 
In  vain  did  thofe  plain  and  inoffenfive  men,  who 
had  no  inclination  to  contend  for  the  pofleflion 
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book.  0f  a  land  which  they  confidered  not  as  their  pro- 
.  perty,  remove  the  boundaries  of  their  habitations, 
in  proportion  as  the  Europeans  advanced  with 
their  incroachments ;  they  were  ftill  purfued 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  obftinacy.  As  foon 
as  they  perceived  that  their  lives  or  liberties 
were  in  danger,  they  at  length  took  up  arms 
and  the  fpiric  of  revenge,  which  always  goes 
beyond  the  injury,  mull  have  fometimes  contri¬ 
buted  to  render  them  cruel,  though  not  unjuft. 

In  earlier  times,  the  Englilh  and  the  French 
confidered  the  Caribs  as  their  common  enemy  ; 
but  this  kind  of  cafual  affociation  was  frequently 
interrupted.  It  implied  not  a  lafting  engage 
ment,  much  lefs  the  becoming  guarantee  for  their 
mutual  poffeffions.  The  lavages  artfully  con¬ 
trived  to  be  at  peace,  fometimes  with  one  nation, 
and  fometimes  with  the  other;  and  thus  they 
gained  the  advantage  of  having  only  one  enemy 
at  a  time.  This  management  would  have  been 
but  of  little  fervice  to  thefe  iflanders,  had  not 
Europe,  fcarce  paying  any  attention  to  a  few  ad¬ 
venturers,  whofe  excurfions  had  as  yet  been  of 
no  ufe  to  her,  and  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to 
penetrate  into  futurity,  neglefted  both  the  care 
of  governing  them,  as  well  as  that  of  putting 
them  into  a  condition  to  extend  or  recover  the 
advantages  they  had  already  acquired.  The  in¬ 
difference  Ihew’n  by  the  two  mother-countries, 
determined  their  fubjefts  of  the  New  World,  in 
the  month  of  January  1660,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance,  fecuring  to  each  people  thofe  poffeffions 

the  various  events  of  war  had  procured  them, 

and 
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and  which,  till  then,  had  been  totally  unfettled. 
This  alliance  was  accompanied  with  an  ofienfive 
and  defenfive  league,  to  compel  the  natives  of  the 
country  to  join  in  this  plan  to  which  their  fears 
induced  them  to  accede  the  very  fame  year. 

By  this  treaty,  which  eftablifhed  tranquillity 
in  this  part  of  America,  France  obtained  Guada¬ 
lupe,  Martinico,  Granada,  and  fome  lefs  confi- 
derable  acquifitions.  England  was  confirmed  in 
the  pofleflion  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua, 
Montferrat,  and  feveral  other  iflands  of  little 
value:  St.  Chriftopher’s  belonged  to  both  na¬ 
tions.  The  Caribs  were  confined  to  Dominica 
and  St.  Vincent’s  j  where  all  the  fcattered  body 
of  this  people  united,  and  did  not  at  that  time 
exceed  in  number  6,000  men. 

At  this  period,  theEnglifii  fettlements  had  ac¬ 
quired,  under  a  government,  which,  though  not 
free  from  defeats,  was  yet  tolerable,  fome  kind 
of  form,  and  were  in  a  flourishing  ftate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  French  colonies  were  abandoned  by 
a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants,  reduced  to 
defpair,  from  the  necefilty  they  were  under  of 
fubmitting  to  the  tyranny  of  exclufive  privileges. 
Thefe  men,  paflionately  attached  to  liberty,  fled 
to  the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  feveral  adventurers  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  fince  they  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chrifto¬ 
pher’s  about  thirty  years  before. 

They  were  called  Buccaneers,  becaufe  they 
imitated  the  cuftom  of  the  favages,  in  drying  the 
food  they  lived  upon  by  fmoke,  in  places  called 
Buccans.  As  they  had  no  wives  nor  children, 

D  3  they 
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book  they  ufually  afibciated  two  in  a  company,  to  afTui 
one  another  in  family  duties.  In  thefe  focieties 
property  was  common,  and  the  lad  furvivor  in¬ 
herited  all  that  remained.  Theft  was  unknow  n 
among  them,  though  no  precautions  were  taken 
ao-ainft  it;  and  what  was  wanting  at  home  was 
freely  borrowed  from  fome  ot  the  neighbours, 
without  any  other  reftridtion  than  that  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  intimation,  if  they  were  at  home  ;  if  not, 
of  making  them  acquainted  with  it  at  their  return. 

C  as  far  found  in  Gaul  the  fame  cuftom,  which 
bears  the  double  character,  both  of  a  primitive 
Hate,  in  which  every  thing  was  in  common,  and 
of  times  pofterior  to  that,  in  which  the  idea  of 
private  property  was  know’n  and  refpedted. 
Differences  feldom  arofe,  and  when  they  did, 
were  eafily  adjufted.  If  the  parties,  however, 
were  obdinate,  they  decided  the  matter  by  fire¬ 
arms.  If  the  ball  entered  at  the  back  or  the  fides, 
it  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  treachery,  and  the 
aflaffin  was  immediately  put  to  death.  The  for¬ 
mer  laws  of  their  country  were  difregarded,  and 
by  the  ufual  fea  baptifm  they  had  received  in 
palling  the  tropic,  they  confidered  themfelves  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  obligation  to  obey  them.  Thefe 
adventurers  had  even  quitted  their  family  name 
to  affume  others,  borrowed  from  terms  of  war, 
moft  of  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  their 

pofcerity* 

The  drefs  of  thefe  barbarians  confided  of  a 
fhirt  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  animals  they 
killed  in  hunting  ;  a  pair  of  drawers  dirtier  than 

the  fhirt,  and  made  in  the  fhape  of  a  brewer’s 

apron, 
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apron,  a  girdle  made  of  leather,  on  which  a  very 
fbcrc  fab  re  was  hung,  and  fome  knives;  a  hat, 
without  any  rim,  except  a  flap  before,  in  order 
to  take  hold  of  it ;  and  fhoes,  without  (lockings. 
Their  ambition  was  fatisAed,  if  they  could  but 
provide  themfelves  with  a  gun  that  carried  balls 
of  an  ounce  weight,  and  with  a  pack  of  about 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  dogs. 

The  Buccaneers  fpent  their  life  in  hunting  the 
wild  bulls,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers 
in  the  ifland,  fince  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
them.  The  beft  parts  of  thefe  animals,  when 
leafoned  with  pimento  and  orange  juice,  were  the 
mod  common  food  of  their  deftroyers,  who  had 
forgotten  the  ufe  of  bread,  and  who  had  nothing 
but  water  to  drink.  The  hides  of  thefe  animals 
were  conveyed  to  feveral  ports,  and  bought  by  the 
navigators.  They  were  carried  thither  by  men 
who  were  called  engages,  or  bondfmen ;  a  fet  of 
perfons,  who  were  ufed  to  fell  themfelves  in 
Europe  to  ferve  as  flaves  in  the  colonies,  during 
the  term  of  three  years.  One  of  thefe  miferable 
men,  prefuming  to  reprefent  to  his  mailer,  who 
always  fixed  upon  a  Sunday  for  this  voyage,  that 
God  had  forbidden  fuch  a  prabtice,  when  he  had 
declared,  fix  days  Jhalt  thou  labour ,  and  on  the 
feventh  day  Jhalt  thou  reft ;  And  1,  replied  the  bru¬ 
tal  Buccaneer,  fay  to  thee  :  fix  days  thou  Jhalt  kill 
bulls ,  and  Jlrip  them  of  their  Jkins ,  and  on  the  feventh 
day  thou  Jhalt  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-Jhore.  This 
command  was  followed  by  blows,  which  fome- 
times  enforce  obedience,  fometimes  difobedience, 
to  the  laws  of  God. 

s 
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Men  of  fuch  a  caft,  habituated  to  conftant  ex- 
ercifes,  and  feeding  every  day  on  frefh  meat,  weie 
little  expofed  to  difeafes.  Their  excurfion(s  were 
only  fufpended  by  a  flight  fever,  which  lafted  one 
day,  and  was  not  felt  the  next.  They  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  weakened  by  length  of  time,  un¬ 
der  a  climate  of  too  intenfe  a  heat,  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  fo  hard  and  laborious  a  manner  of 
life. 

The  climate,  indeed,  was  the  only  enemy  the 
Buccaneers  had  reafon  to  fear.  The  Spanifh  colo¬ 
ny,  at  firft  fo  confiderable,  was  reduced  to  no¬ 
thing.  Neglected  and  forgotten  by  the  mother- 
country,  it  had  even  loft  the  remembrance  of  it’s 
former  greatnefs.  The  few  inhabitants  that  fur- 
vived,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  indolence :  their  flaves 
had  no  other  employment  but  to  fwing  them  in 
their  hammocks.  Confined  to  thofe  wants  only 
that  are  fatisfted  by  nature,  frugality  prolonged 
their  lives  to  an  old  age,  rarely  tc  be  met  with  in 
more  temperate  climates. 

It  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  louzed 
from  their  indolence,  had  not  the  enterprifing  and 
aflive  fpirit  of  their  enemies  purfued  them  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  retreated.  Exaggerated  at  length* 
from  having  their  tranquillity  and  eafe  continually 
difturbed,  they  invited  from  the  continent,  and 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  fome  troops  who 
fell  upon  the  difperfed  Buccaneers.  They  unex¬ 
pectedly  attacked  thefe  barbarians  in  fmall  parties 
in  their  excuffions,  or  in  the  night-time,  when  re¬ 
tired  into  their  huts,  and  many  of  them  were  mal- 

facred.  Thefe  adventurers  would  moft  probably 

have 
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have  been  all  deftroyed,  had  they  not  formed 
themfelves  into  a  body  for  their  mutual  defence* 
They  were  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  fe- 
parating  in  the  day-time,  but  met  together  in 
the  evening.  If  any  one  of  them  was  miffing, 
it  was  fuppofed  that  he  was  either  taken  prifoner 
or  killed,  and  the  chace  was  delayed,  till  he  was 
either  found,  or  his  death  revenged.  We  may 
eafily  conceive  how  much  blood  muff  have  been 
fhed  by  fuch  ruffians,  belonging  to  no  country,  and 
fubjedt  to  no  laws;  hunters  and  warriors  from  the 
calls  of  nature  and  inftindt;  and  excited  to  mur¬ 
der  and  maffacres  from  being  habituated  to  attack, 
and  from  the  neceffity  of  defending  themfelves. 
In  the  height  of  their  fury,  they  devoted  every 
thing  to  deftrudtion,  without  any  diftindtion  of  fex 
or  age.  The  Spaniards,  at  length  defpairing  of 
being  able  to  get  the  better  of  fuch  favage  and  ob¬ 
ligate  enemies,  took  the  refolution  of  deflroying 
all  the  bulls  of  the  iflands,  by  a  general  chace. 
The  execution  of  this  defign  having  deprived  the 
Buccaneers  of  their  ufual  refources,  put  them  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  making  fettlements,  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  lands. 

France,  which  till  that  time  had  declaimed 
for  her  fubjedls  thefe  ruffians,  whofe  fucceffes  were 
only  temporary,  acknowleged  them,  however,  as 
foon  as  they  formed  themfelves  into  fettlements. 
In  1665,  ffie  fent  them  over  a  man  of  probity  and 
underftanding  to  govern  them.  Several  women 
attended  him,  who,  like  molt  of  thofe  who  have 
at  different  periods  been  fent  into  the  New  World, 
were  noted  for  their  vices  and  licentioufnefs.  The 

Buccaneers 
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Buccaneers  were  not  offended  at  the  profligacy  of 
their  manners;  each  of  them  faid  to  the  woman 
who  fell  to  his  lot : 

<c  I  take  thee,  without  knowing,  or  caring  to 
<e  know,  whom  thou  art.  If  any  body  from 

whence  thou  coined:  would  have  had  thee, 
ec  thou  wouldft  not  have  come  in  queft  of  me ; 
“  but  no  matter.  I  do  not  defire  thee  to  give 
“  me  an  account  of  thy  pad  condud,  becaufe  I 
€f  have  no  right  to  be  offended  at  it,  at  the  time 
“  when  thou  waft  at  liberty  to  behave  either  well 
cc  or  ill,  according  to  thy  own  pleafure;  and  be- 
<£  caufe  I  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  be  aflhamed  of 
«  any  thing  thou  waft  guilty  of  when  thou  aidft 
<c  not  belong  to  me.  Give  me  only  thy  word  for 
iS  the  future.  I  acquit  thee  of  what  is  pad/* 
Then  ftriking  his  hand  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun, 
he  added  ;  “  This  will  revenge  me  of  thy  breach 
cc  of  faith  ;  if  thou  fhouldft  prove  falfe,  this  will 
«  certainly  be  true  to  my  aim.” 

The  English  had  not  waited  till  their  rivals  had 
obtained  a  Arm  fettlement  in  the  Great  Antilles  to 
procure  themfelves  an  eftablifhment  there.  The 
declining  date  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  weaken¬ 
ed  by  it’s  internal  diviflons,  by  the  revolt  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Portugal,  by  the  commotions  of  Naples, 
by  the  deftrudion  of  it’s  formidable  irffantry  in  the 
plains  of  Pmcroy,  by  it’s  continual  Ioffes  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  incapacity  ot  it’s  minifters,  and 
even  by  the  extindion  of  that  national  pride,which, 
kfter  having  been  kept  up  and  maintained  by  fix¬ 
ing  itfelf  on  great  obj ed's,  had  degenerated  into 
an  indolent  haughtinefs :  all  thefe  circumftances, 

i  tending 
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tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  left  B  °x°  K 
no  room  to  doubt  that  war  might  be  fuccefsfully 
waged  againft  her.  France  fkilfully  took  the 
advantage  of  thefe  confufions  ftie  had  partly  oc- 
cafioned  j  and  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1655,  join¬ 
ed  her,  in  order  to  (hare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  king¬ 
dom  haftening  to  deftrudtion  in  every  part. 

This  conduct  of  the  Protestor  caufed  a  revolt 
among  the  befb  Englifh  officers,  who,  confidering 
it  as  an  inftance  of  great  injuftice,  determined  to 
quit  the  fervice.  They  thought  that  the  will  of 
their  fuperiors  could  not  give  fandlion  to  an  en- 
terprife,  which  violated  all  the  principles  of  equi¬ 
ty  ;  and  that  by  concurring  in  the  execution  of 
it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  greateft  crime. 

The  reft  of  the  Europeans  looked  upon  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  of  virtue  and  honour,  as  the  effect  of  that  re¬ 
publican  and  fanatical  fpirit  which  then  prevailed 
in  England;  but  they  attacked  the  Protedtor  with 
other  motives. 

Spain  had  long  threatened  to  enftave  all  other 
nations.  Perhaps  the  multitude,  who  are  little  able 
to  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  nations,  and  to  weigh 
the  variations  in  the  balance  of  power,  were  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  ancient  prejudices.  An 
univerfal  panic  had  feized  the  minds  of  thofe 
able  men  who  attentively  ftudied  the  general  pro- 
grefs  of  affairs.  They  were  fenfible,  that  if  the  ra¬ 
pid  and  extraordinary  fucceffes  of  France  were  not 
checked  by  fome  foreign  power,  fhe  would  deprive 
the  Spaniards  of  their  poffeffions,  impofe  on  them 
what  laws  fhe  thought  proper,  compel  them  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Lewis  the  XIV .  fecure  1 

to 
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book.  to  herfelf  the  inheritance  of  Charles  the  V.  and 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  Europe  that  fhe  had  for¬ 
merly  protected.  Cromwell,  who  had  lately  fub- 
verted  the  government  of  his  country,  feemed  a 
fit  perfon  to  give  a  check  to  the  power  of  kings: 
but  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  weaked  of  politi¬ 
cians,  when  he  was  obferved  to  form  connections, 
which  his  own  private  intereds,  thofeofhis  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe  in  general,  ought 
abfolutely  to  have  prevented  him  from  entering 
into. 

These  obfervations  could  not  poffibly  efcape 

the  deep  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  ufurper. 

But,  perhaps,  he  was  defirous  of  preferving  the 

idea  the  nation  already  entertained  of  his  abilities, 

by  fome  important  conqued.  If  he  had  declared 

himfelf  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  execution  of  this 

projeCt  mud  have  been  chimerical ;  as  the  utmoft 

he  could  poffibly  expeCt  was  taredore  the  balance 

of  power  between  the  two  contending  parties.  He 

imagined  it  more  favourable  to  his  defigns  to  be- 

o-in  to  form  a  connection  with  France,  and  after- 

* 

wards  to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made  himfelf 
maker  of  thofe  pofieffions  that  were  the  object  of 
his  ambition.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
thefe  conjeClures,  which,  however,  may  be  fup- 
ported  from  the  evidence  of  hidory,  and  are,  at 
lead,  confident  with  the  character  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  politician,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  adopt¬ 
ed  this  mode  of  reafoning,  the  Englifh  went 
into  the  New  World  to  attack  an  enemy  they  had 
jud  brought  upon  thernfeives. 

■  9 
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Their  firft  attempts  were  directed  againfl  the  B 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
retired  into  .the  woods  as  foon  as  they  faw  a 
large  fleet  commanded  by  Penn,  and  nine  thou- 
fand  land  forces,  headed  by  Venables,  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  city.  But  the  errors  committed  by 
their  enemies,  infpiring  thefe  fugitives  with  frefh 
courage,  they  returned,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  reimbark  with  difgrace.  This  misfortune  was 
the  confequence  of  the  ill-concerted  plan  of  this 
expedition. 

The  two  commanders  of  this  enterprife  were 
men  of  very  moderate  abilities.  They  enter¬ 
tained  a  mutual  hatred  againfl:  each  other,  and 
were  not  attached  to  the  Protedlor.  Infpedtors 
had  been  appointed  to  watch  over  them,  who, 
under  the  name  of  commifTaries,  checked  their 
operations.  The  foldiers  who  were  fent  from  Eu¬ 
rope  were  the  refufe  of  the  army ;  and  the  mili¬ 
tia,  taken  from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriflopher’s, 
were  under  no  kind  of  difcipline.  The  hope  of 
plunder,  that  flimulus  fo  necefTary  for  the  fuccefs 
of  diftant  and  difficult  enterprizes,  was  prohibit¬ 
ed.  Matters  were  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  render  it  impoffible  for  any  kind  of  harmony . 
to  fubfifl  between  the  feveral  perfons  who  were 
to  concur  in  their  fuccefs.  Proper  arms,  provi- 
fions  fit  for  the  climate,  and  the  information’ 
necefTary  to  condudt  the  enterprife,  were  all 
wanting.  .  < 

The  execution  of  the  attack  was  anfwerabie  to 
the  plan.  The  landing  of  the  troops,  which  might 
have  been  effedled  without  danger  even  in  the  port 

itfelf. 
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book  jtfelf,  was  accomplifhed  without  a  guide,  at  forty 
.*1..  i  miles  didance.  The  troops  wandered  about  for 
four  days  without  water  or  provifions.  Exhaufted 
by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  difeou- 
raged  by  the  cowardice  and  mifunderdanding  of 
their  officers,  they  did  not  even  contend  with  the 
Spaniards  for  vi&ory.  They  fcarce  thought  them- 
felves  in  fafety  when  they  had  got  back  to  their 
fhips. 

But  ill  fuccefs  contributed  to  reconcile  the  ir¬ 
ritated  parties.  The  Englifh,  who  had  not  yet 
contra&ed  the  habit  of  bearing  difgrace,  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  very  faults  they  had  committed, 
and  reftored  to  the  love  of  their  country,  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  to  a  third  of  glory,  failed 
for  Jamaica,  with  a  determined  refolution,  either 
to  periffi,  or  to  make  the  conqued  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  fubject  to  Spain 
fmee  the  year  1509,  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened  at  St.  Domingo,  and  did  not  imagine 
they  had  any  enemy  failing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  feas.  The  Englifh  therefore  landed  without 
oppofition.  They  were  boldly  marching  to  lay 
fiege  to  St.  Jago,  the  only  fortified  place  in  the 
colony,  when  the  governor  gave  a  check  to  their 
ardour,  by  offering  them  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  difeuffion  of  the  articles,  artfully  prolonged, 
gave  the  colonifls  time  to  remove  their  mod  va¬ 
luable  effects  into  fecret  places.  They  themfelves 
fled  for  fhelter  to  inacceffible  mountains,  leav¬ 
ing  only  to  the  conquerors  a  city  without  inha¬ 
bitants,  moveables,  treafures,  or  provifions. 
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This  artifice  exafperated  the  .befiegers.  They 
lent  out  detachments  on  every  fide,  with  exprefs 
orders  to  deftroy  every  thing  they  met  with.  The 
difappointment  they  felt  on  finding  thefe  parties 
return  without  having  difeovered  any  thing;  the 
want  of  every  convenience,  more  fenfibly  felt  by 
this  nation  than  any  other;  the  mortality  which 
increafed  among  them  every  day ;  the  dread  they 
were  under  of  being  attacked  by  all  the  forces  of 
the  New  Y^orld :  all  theie  circumftances  con- 
fpired  to  make  them  clamorous  for  a  fpeedy  re¬ 
turn  into  England.  The  cowardly  defertion  of  fo 
rich  a  prize  as  Jamaica,  which  they  had  .-'almoft 
relolved  upon,  would  foon  have  expofed  them  to 
the  mortifying^ reproaches  of  their  country,  had 
they  not  difeovered  at  lad  fome  pafttire.  land, 
where  the  fugitives  had  conveyed  their  numerous 
flocks.  This  unexpected  good  fortune  occafioned 
a  change  in  the  fentiments'  of  the  Englifh,  and 
made  them  refolve  to  complete  their  con qu eft. 

The  fpirit  of  activity,  which  this  laft  rcfolution 
had  excited,  convinced  the  befleged,  that  they 
could  not  remain  with  fafety  in  the  forefts  and  pre¬ 
cipices  where  they  had  concealed  themfelves. 
They  unanimously,  therefore,  agreed  to  fet  fail  for 
Cuba.  Here  they  were  received  with  fuch  marks 
of  difgrace  as  the  weaknefs  of  their  defence  de- 
ferved,  and  they  were  fent  back  again  ;  but  with 
fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  they 
had  to  contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  ho¬ 
nour,  which  in  raoft  men  arifes  rather  from  a  fear 
of  fhame  than  a  love  of  glory,  they  made  a  more 
obftinate  refinance  than  could  have  been  expebled 
5  fronri 
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from  the  few  refources  they  had.  They  did  not 
evacuate  this  confiderable  ifland,  till  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greateft  extremities;  and  from  that 
period  it  hath  remained  one  of  the  moll;  valuable 
poffeflions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  World. 

Before  the  Englilh  had  made  any  fettlement  at 
Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St.  Domingo,  feme 
pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fince  been  fo 
much  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Freebooters, 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues 
from  St.  Domingo ;  and  fortifying  tnemfelves 
there,  had  made  excurfions  with  amazing  intrepi¬ 
dity  againft  the  common  enemy.  They  formed 
themfelves  into  fmall  companies,  confifting  o 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
each.  A  boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize, 
was  all  their  naval  force.  Thefe  boats  were 
fcarce  big  enough  for  a  perfon  to  lie  down  in, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
ardent  heats  of  a  burning  climate,  nor  from  the 
rains,  which  fall  in  torrents  in  thofe  regions. 
They  were  often  in  want  of  the  moll  neceffary 
fupports  of  life.  But  all  thefe  calamities  were 
forgotten  at  the  fight  of  a  fhip.  They  never  de¬ 
liberated  on  the  attack,  but  proceeded  imme¬ 
diately  to  board  the  fhip,  of  whatever  fize  it 
might  be.  As  foon  as  they  threw  out  the  grap¬ 
pling,  the  vefiel  was  certainty  taken. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceflity,  thefe  banditti  at¬ 
tacked  the  people  of  every  nation  ;  but  fed  upon 
the  Spaniards  at  all  times.  •  They  thought  that 
the  cruelties  they  had  exercifed  on  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  i unified  the  implacable  averfion  they  had 
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iwot’n  again  ft  them.  But  this  extraordinary  kind 
of  humanity  was  heightened  by  perfonal  refent- 
ment,  from  the  mortification  they  felt,  in  feeing 
themfelves  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  hunting 
and  fi filing,  which  they  juftly  confidered  as  na¬ 
tural  rights.  Such  was  their  infatuation,  that 
whenever  they  embarked  on  any  expedition,  they 
ufed  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  fuccefs  of  it;  and 
they  never  came  back  from  the  plunder,  but 

they  conftantly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their 
vidtory. 

The  fhips  that  arrived  from  Europe  fcldom 
tempted  their  avidity.  JThefe  barbarians  would 
have  found  nothing  but  merchandize  in  them, 
the  fale  of  which  would  not  have  been  very 
profitable,  and  would  have  required  too  con-* 
Hant  an  attention.  They  always  waited  for  them 
on  their  return,  when  they  were  laden  with  the 
gold,  filver,  and  jewels  of  the  other  hemifphere. 
If  they  met  with  a  fingle  fhip,  they  never  failed 
to  attack  her.  They  followed  the  fleets  them¬ 
felves,  and  any  Ihip  that  draggled,  or  remained 
behind,  was  inevitably  loft.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  light  of  thefe  implacable  ene¬ 
mies,  immediately  furrendered.  Life  was  granted 
to  them,  if  the  cargo  proved  a  rich  one  5  but  if 
the  conquerors  were  difappointed  in  their  expedi¬ 
tions,  all  the  crew  were  frequently  throw’n  into 
the  fea. 

Peter  Legrand,  a  native  of  Dieppe,  had  no 
more  than  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-eight 
men  in  his  boat ;  yet  witn  this  trifling  force  he 
ventured  to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  ^al- 
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jeons.  He  boarded  him,  having  firft  given  or¬ 
ders  to  fink  his  own  veffel ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  fo  much  furprifed  at  this  boldnefs,  that  not 
one  of  them  attempted  to  oppofe  him.  When  he 
came  to  the  captain’s  cabbin,  who  was  engaged 
at  play,  he  prefented  a  piftol  to  him,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  furrender.  This  commander,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  they  landed  at  the 
neareft  cape,  as  a  ufelefs  burden  to  the  (h.p  they 
had  fo  ill  defended,  and  referved  only  a  fufficiem 

number  of  failors  to  work  her. 

FiFTY-five  free-booters,  who  had  failed  into  the 
fouthern  fea,  proceeded  as  far  as  California.  To 
return  into  the  northern  fea,  they  were  obliged  to 
fail  twothoufand  leagues  againft  the  wind  in  a  ca¬ 
noe.  When  they  were  at  the  Streights  of  Ma¬ 
gellan,  they  were  feized  with  rage  at  having 
made  no  plunder  in  fo  rich  an  ocean,  and  fleered, 
a a-ain  towards  Peru.  They  were  informed  that 
there  was  in  the  port  of  Yauca,  a  fhip  the  cargo 
of  which  was  valued  at  feveral  millions :  they  im¬ 
mediately  attacked,  took  her,  and  embarked  up- 

on  her. 

Michael  de  Basco,  Jonque,  and  Lawrence  le 
Graft,  were  cruifing  before  Carthagena  with  three 
fmall  and  bad  veffels,  when  two  men  of  war  failed 
out  of  the  harbour  to  attack  thefe  free-booters, 
and  to  bring  them  alive  or  dead.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  were  fo  much  deceived  in  their  expec- 
tions,  that  they  were  themfelves  taken  ^  prison¬ 
ers,  The  victors  kept  the  fhips  ;  but  they  fenc 
back  the  crews  with  a  degree  of  fcorn,  whic 
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greatly  enhanced  the  fhame  of  a  defeat  in  icfelf  fo  B  °x°  K 
humiliating.  v-  t 

Michael  and  Brouage  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  a  very  valuable  cargo  had  been  (hip¬ 
ped  from  Carthagena  in  vefTels  carrying  a  foreign 
flag,  in  order  to  fecure  it  from  their  rapine,  at¬ 
tacked  the  two  lhips  that  were  loaded  with  this 
treafure,  and  plundered  them.  The  Dutch  cap¬ 
tains,  exafperated  at  their  being  beaten  by  (hips  fo 
inferior  to  their’s,  ventured  to  tell  one  of  thefe 
adventurers  openly,  that  if  he  had  been  alone,  he 
would  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Let  us  begin  the 
fight  again,  replied  the  Buccaneer  with  haughti- 
nefs,  and  my  companion  /ball  remain  a  quiet  fp  eclat  or 
of  the  engagement .  If  I  fhould  be  conqueror  again * 
both  your  fhips  fhall  alfo  be  mine .  The  prudent  re¬ 
publicans,  far  from  accepting  the  challenge, 
quickly  made  off,  apprehending  if  they  fhould 
(top,  that  they  might  not  have  the  liberty  of  de* 
dining  it* 

Lawrence,  who  was  on  board  a  very  fmali 
veflfel,  was  overtaken  by  two  Spaniffi  fhips,  car¬ 
rying  each  fixty  guns.  Tou  have ,  faid  he,  ad- 
dr  effing  himfelf  to  his  companions,  too  much  expe¬ 
rience  not  to  be  fenfible  of  your  danger ,  and  too  much 
courage  to  fear  it.  On  this  occafion  we  muft  avail 
cur j elves  of  every  circumflance,  hazard  every  thing, 
attack  and  defend  ourfelves  at  the  fame  time .  Va¬ 
lour,  artifice ,  rajhnefs ,  and  even  defpair  itfelf  \  mujl 
now.  be  employed.  Let  us  dread  the  ignominy  of  a  de¬ 
feat  ;  let  us  dread  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies ;  and  let 
-  m  fight,  that,  we  may  efcape  them. 
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After  this  fpeech,  which  was  received  with 
general  applaufe,  the  captain  called  to  the  braved: 
of  the  free- hooters,  and  publicly  ordered  him  to 
fet  fire  to  the  gun-powder,  on  the  firft  fignal  he 
fhould  give  him  ;  fhewing,  by  this  refolution, 
that  they  mult  either  exped  death,  or  defend 
themfelves.  Then  extending  his  hand  toward  the 
enemy,  We  muft,  fays  he,  pafs  between  their  Jhips, 
and  fire  upon  them  from  every  fide,  according  to  your 
ufual  cufiom.  This  plan  of  operat.on  was  executed 
with  equal  courage  and  difpatch.  I  he  fhips 
indeed  were  not  taken ;  but  the  crews  were  fo  re¬ 
duced  in  number,  that  they  either  were  not  able, 
or  had  not  courage  enough  to  continue  the  com¬ 
bat  again  ft  a  handful  of  refolute  men,  who,  even 
in  their  retreat,  carried  away  the  honour  of  the 
viftory.  The  Spanifh  commander  atoned,  by  his 
death,  for  the  difgrace  his  ignorance  and  coward¬ 
ice  had  ftamped  upon  his  country.  In  every 
engagement  the  free-booters  ihewed  the  fame 

fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a  confiderable  booty,  at 
firft  they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  lfland  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil ;  but  after¬ 
wards  the  French  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
En°-lifh  to  Jamaica.  They  all  took  an  oath,  that 
they  had  fecreted  none  of  the  fpoil.  If  any  one 
among  them  was  convifted  of  perjury,  which 
feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as  an 
infamous  perfon.  The  firft  lhares  of  the  booty 

were  always  given  to  thofe  who  had  been  maimed 
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in  any  of  their  engagements.  If  they  had  loft  a 
hand,  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  they  received  two  hun¬ 
dred  crowns  *.  An  eye,  or  a  finger,  loft  in  fight, 
was  valued  only  at  half  the  above  fum.  The 
wounded  were  allowed  three  livres  f  a  day  for 
two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have  their  wounds 
taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money  enough  to 
fulfil  thefe  facred  obligations,  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  were  bound  to  engage  in  fome  frefh  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  to  continue  it,  even  till  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufticient  flock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy 
fuch  honourable  contracts. 

After  this  a£l  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the 
remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided.  The  com¬ 
mander,  in  ftrictnefs,  could  only  lay  claim  to  a 
fingle  fhare  as  the  reft ;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  fatisfied  with  his  (kill,  valour,  and  condueft. 
When  the  veffel  was  not  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  perfon  who  had  fitted  it  out,  and  fur- 
nifhed  it  with  neceffary  arms  and  provifions,  was 
entitled  to  a  third  of  the  prizes.  Favour  never 
had  any  influence  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty  i 
for  every  fhare  was  rigidly  determined  by  lot.’ 
This  probity  was  extended  even  to  the  dead. 
Their  fhare  was  given  to  their  furviving  compa¬ 
nion.  If  the  perfon  who  had  been  killed  had 
none,  his  part  was  fent  to  his  family.  If  there 
were  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed 
in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which 
were  to  pray  for  the  perfon  in  whofe  name  thefe 
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book  benefactions  were  given,  the  fruits  of  inhuman 
X  ^ 

but  neeeffary  piratical  plunder. 

They  afterwards  indulged  themfelves  in  pro- 
fufions  of  all  kinds.  Unbounded  licentioulnefs 
in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every  kind  of  de¬ 
bauchery  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  ex- 
cefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuch 
profufions  brought  on.  Thofe  men  who  were 
enriched  with  feyeral  millions,  were  in  an  inftant 
totally  ruined,  and  devtitute  of  clothes  and  pro- 
vifions.  They  returned  to  fea,  and  the  new 
fupplies  they  acquired  were  foon  lavifhed  in  the 
fame  manner.  If  thefe  madmen  were  allied,  ^ 
what  fatisfadlion  they  could  find  in  diffipating  fo 
rapidly,  what  they  had  gained  with  lb  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  they  made  this  very  ingenuous  reply  : 
fc  Expofed  as  we  are  to  fuch  a  variety  of  dan¬ 
ce  gerSj  our  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
«  other  men.  Why  fliould  we,  who  are  alive 
<c  to-day,  and  may  be  dead  to  morrow,  think  of 
?c  hoarding  up  ?  We  reckon  only  the  day  we  live, 
f?  but  never  think  upon  that  which  is  to  come. 
Our  concern  is  rather  to  fquander  life  away, 
than  to  preferye  it.” 

The  Spanifti  colonies,  flattering  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  leeing  an  end  to  their  miferies, 
and  reduced  almoft  to  defpair  in  finding  them¬ 
felves  a  perpetual  prey  to  thefe  ruffians,  grew 
weary  of  navigation.  They  gave  up  all  the 
power,  conveniences  and  fortune  their  connec¬ 
tions  procured  them,  and  formed  themfelves 
almoft  into  fo  many  diftincft  and  feparate  ftates. 
They  were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  arifing 
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from  fiich  a  conduct,  and  avowed  them  ;  but  the  B  °v°  K 

A  * 

dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and 
favage  men,  had  greater  influence  over  them, 
than  the  dictates  of  honour,  intereft,  and  policy. 

This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpirit  of  inactivity  which 
continues  to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
boldnefs  of  the  free-booters.  As  yet  they  had 
only  appeared  in  the  Spaniih  fettlements,  in  order 
to  carry  off  fome  provifions  ;  and  even  this  they 
had  done  very  feldom.  They  no  fooner  found 
their  captures  [begin  to  diminifh,  than  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  /recover  by  land,  what  they  had  loft  at 
fea.  The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of 
the  continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte. 

The  culture  of  lands  was  equally  negleCted  with 
navigation  j  and  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more 
appear  in  their  public  roads,  than  fail  in  the  lati¬ 
tudes  which  belonged  to  them. 

Among  the  free-booters,  who  fignalized  them- 
felves  in  this  new  ipecies  of  excurfions,  Montbar, 
a  gentleman  of  Languedoc,  particularly  diltin- 
guifhed  himfelf.  Having,  by  chance,  in  his  in¬ 
fancy,  met  with  a  circumftantial  account  of  the 
cruelties  praCliled  in  the  New  World,  he  con¬ 
ceived  an  averfion,  which  he  carried  to  a  degree 
of  frenzy  againft  that  nation  that  had  committed 
fuch  enormities.  Upon  this  point  a  ftory  is  told 
of  him,  that  when  he  was  at  college,  and  a&ing 
in  a  play  the  part  of  a  Frenchman,  who  quar¬ 
relled  with  a  Spaniard,  he  fell  upon  the  perfon 
who  perfonated  the  Spaniard  with  fuch  fury,  that 
he  would  have  ftrangled  him,  had  he  not  been 
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*  refcued  out  of  his  hands.  His  heated  imagina- 

t  tion  continually  represented  to  him  innumerable 
multitudes  of  people  maffacred  by  favage  monfters 
who  came  out  of  Spain.  He  was  animated  with 
an  irrefiftible  ardour  to  avenge  fo  much  innocent 
blood.  The  enthufiafm  this  Spirit  of  humanity 
worked  him  up  to,  was  turned  into  a  rage  more 
cruel,  than  the  thirft  of  gold,  or  the  fanaticifm 
of  religion,  to  which  fo  many  victims  had  been 
Sacrificed.  The  manes  of  thefe  unhappy  Sufferers 
Seemed  to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  ven¬ 
geance.  He  had  hear’d  iome  account  of  the 
Irethreii  of  the  coaft ,  as  of  the  mofl  inveterate 
enemies  to  the  Spanifh  name :  he  therefore  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  (hip  in  order  to  join  them. 

In  the  paffage  they  met  with  a  Spanifh  veffel, 
attacked  it,  and,  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times, 
immediately  boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  Sabre 
in  his  hand,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  broke  through 
them,  and  hurrying  twice  from  one  end  of  the  Ihip 
to  the  other,  levelled  every  thing  that  oppofed 
him.  When  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  Sur¬ 
render,  leaving  to  his  companions  the  happinefs 
of  dividing  So  rich  a  booty,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  the  Savage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards  lying  in  heaps  to¬ 
gether,  againft  whom  he  had  fwor’n  a  conflant 

and  deadly  hatred. 

Fresh  opportunities  Soon  occurred,  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  exert  this  Spirit  of  revenge,  without 
extinguifhing  it.  The  (hip  he  was  upon  arrived 
at  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  The  French  who 
were  fettled  in  the  ifland,  brought  him  only  a 
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fmall  Quantity  of  refrefhment,  and  alleged  in  ex- 
cufe,  that  the  Spaniards  had  laid  wafte  their 
fettlements.  £C  Why,”  replied  Montbar,  cc  do 
<c  vou  buffer  fuch  infults  ?”  <c  Neither  do  we,” 
anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone ;  Cf  the  Spaniards 
cc  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we  are,  and 
<c  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time 
<e  when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.  But  we 
cc  are  going  to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who 
(S  have  been  (till  more  ill-treated  than  we,  and 
<c  then  we  fhall  have  warm  work*”  “  If  you 
£C  approve  it,”  anfwered  Montbar,”  cc  I  will 
“  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the 
<c  foremoft  to  expofe  myfelf  to  danger.”  The 
Buccaneers  perceiving,  from  his  appearance,  that 
he  was  fuch  a  man  as  they  wanted,  cheerfully 
accepted  his  offer.  The  fame  day  they  overtook 
the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked  them  with  an 
impetuofity  that  aftonifhed  the  braveil.  Nothing 
efcaped  the  effects  of  his  fury.  The  remaining 
part  of  his  life  was  equally  diftinguifhed  as  this 
day.  The  Spaniards  buffered  fo  much  from  him, 
both  by  land  and  at  fea,  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Exterminator. 

His  favage  difpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  Buccaneers  who  attended  him,  having 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  confine  themfelves  within 
their  fettlements,  thefe  free-booters  refolved  to 
attack  them  there.  This  new  method  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war  required  fuperior  forces;  and  their 
affociations,  in  confequence,  became  more  nu¬ 
merous.  The  firft  that  was  confiderable,  was 
formed  by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from 
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book  the  fands  of  Olone,  the  place  of  his  birth.  From 
the  abjedt  ftate  of  a  bondfman,  he  had  gradually 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes, 
with  twenty-two  men.  With  thefe  he  was  fo  fuc* 
cefsful,  as  to  take  a  Spanilh  frigate  on  the  coaft 
of  Cuba.  A  Have  having  obferved  that  ail  the 
men  who  were  wounded  were  put  to  death,  and 
fearing  left  he  fhould  fhare  the  fame  fate* 
wanted  to  fave  himfelf  by  a  perfidious  declara¬ 
tion,  but  very  confident  with  the  part  he  had 
been  deftined  to  take.  He  allured  them,  that 
the  governor  of  the  Havannah  had  put  him  on 
board,  in  order  to  ferve  as  executioner  to  all 
the  Buccaneers  he  had  fentenced  to  be  hanged* 
not  doubting  in  the  lead  but  they  would  be  all 
taken  prifoners.  The  favage  Lolonois,  fired 
with  rage  at  this  declaration,  ordered  all  the 
Spaniards  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  cut  off 
their  heads  one  after  another,  fucking,  at  each 
ftroke,  the  drops  of  blood  that  trickled  down  his 
fabre.  He  then  repaired  to  the  Port-au-Prince, 
in  which  were  four  Ihips,  fitted  out  purpofely  to 
fail  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  took  them,  and  threw 
all  the  crews  into  the  fea,  except  one  man,  whom 
he  faved,  in  order  to  fend  him  with  a  lettef  to 
the  governor  of  the  Havannah,  acquainting  him 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  alluring  him,  that  he 
would  treat  in  the  fame  manner  all  the  Spaniards 
that  Ihould  fall  into  his  hands,  not  excepting  the 
governor  himfelf,  if  he  Ihould  be  fo  fortunate  as 
to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  he  ran  his 
canoes  and  prize-lhips  a-ground,  and  failed  with 
his  frigate  only  to  the  illand  of  Tortuga. 

*  Hers 
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Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had 
fo  much  didinguilhed  himfelf  in  having  taken, 
even  under  the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a  Spanifh 
fliip,  edimated  at  five  or  fix  millions  of  livres  *, 
and  by  other  a&ions  equally  brave  and  daring. 
Thefe  two  adventurers  gave  out,  that  they  were 
going  together  upon  fome  important  projedt,  and 
they  were  joined  by  four  hundred  and  forty  men. 
This  corps,  the  mod  numerous  the  Buccaneers 
had  yet  been  able  to  muder,  failed  to  the  bay  of 
Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the  country  for 
the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues.  The  fort  that  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  it’s  defence  was 
taken  ;  the  cannon  lpiked,  and  the  whole  garri- 
fon,  confiding  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  put 
to  the  fword.  They  then  reimbarked,  and  came 
to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  wedern  coad  of  the 
lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  didance  of  ten 
leagues  from  it’s  mouth.  This  city,  which  had 
become  flourifhing  and  rich  by  it’s  trade  in  fkins, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa,  was  deferted.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  had  retired  with  their  effedts  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  Buccaneers  had  not  lod  a 
fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  would  have 
found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fe- 
creted,  to  fecure  it  from  being  plundered.  On 
the  contrary,  they  met  with  fortifications  lately 
eredted,  which  they  had  the  ufelefs  fatisfa&ion 
of  making  themfelves  maders  of,  at  the  expence 
pf  a  great  deal  of  blood  $  for  the  inhabitants  had 

*  from  298,333  1.  6  s.  8  d.  to  250,000!. 
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book  already  removed  at  a  didance  the  mod  valuable 
X’  part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this  dif- 
appointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Mara- 
caybo  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  it 
not  been  ranfomed.  Befide  the  fum  they  received 
for  it’s  ranfom,  they  alfo  carried  off  with  them 
all  the  erodes,  pictures,  and  bells  of  the  churches ; 
intending,  as  they  laid,  to  build  a  chapel  in  the 
ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confecrace  this  part  of 
their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such  was  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could  make 
no  other  offering  to  heaven,  than  that  which  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  diffipating  the  fpoils  they 
had  made  on  the  coad  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the 
mod  renowned  of  the  Englifh  free-booters,  failed 
from  Jamiaca  to  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  fo  well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed 
the  city,  and  took  it  without  oppofition.  In  or¬ 
der  to  fecure  the  fort  with  the  fame  facility,  he 
compelled  the  women  and  the  prieds  to  fix  the 
fealing  ladders  to  the  walls,  from  a  full  convidtion, 
that  the  gallantry  and  fuperdition  of  the  Spaniards 
would  never  fuffer  them  to  fire  at  the  perfons  they 
confidered  as  the  objedls  of  their  love  and  reve¬ 
rence.  But  the  garrifon  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  and  was  only  to  be  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms  5  the  treafures  that  were  carried  away 
from  this  famous  port  were  acquired  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  much  bloodfhed. 

The  conqued  of  Panama  was  an  objedt  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan 
thought  it  neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of 
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Cofta-Ricca,  to  procure  fome  guides  in  the  ifland  B  K 
of  St.  Catharine,  to  which  the  Spaniards  tranfport-  w- v— # 
ed  their  malefactors.  This  place  was  fo  ftrongly 
fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have  (topped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  in  oft  intrepid  commander  for  ten 
years.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  governor,  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  pirates,  lent  privately 
to  concert  meafures  how  he  might  furrender  hi  In¬ 
tel  f  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  coward¬ 
ice.  The  refult  of  this  confutation  was,  that 
Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  fhould  attack  a  fort 
at  fome  diftance,  and  that  the  governor  (hould 
Tally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  this  important 
poft  j  that  the  befiegers  fhould  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifoner,  which  would 
confequently  occafion  a  furrender  of  the  place. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  brifk  firing  fhould  be  kept 
up  on  both  fides,  without  doing  mifchief  to  either. 

This  farce  was  admirably  carried  on.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  without  being  expofed  to  any  danger, 
appeared  to  have  done  their  duty;  and  the  free¬ 
booters,  after  having  totally  demolifhed  the  for¬ 
tifications,  and  put  on  board  their  veftels  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  warlike  (lores,  which  they 
found  at  St.  Catharine’s,  (leered  their  courfe 
towards  the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that 
was  open  to  them,  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was 
the  objed:  of  their  utmoft  wiflies. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  deep  rock,  which  the  waves  of 
the  fea  conftantly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark, 
very  difficult  of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer, 
whofe  extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his 
k  ,  courage. 
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courage,  and  by  a  garrifon  that  deferved  fuch  a 
commander.  The  free-booters,  for  the  firft  time^ 
here  met  with  a  refinance  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  perfeverance :  it  was  a  doubtful 
point,  whether  they  would  fucceed,  or  be  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident  happen¬ 
ed,  that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and  their 
fortune.  The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
fort  accidentally  took  fire :  the  befiegers  then  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  veflels  at  anchor,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up 
the  river  in  his  boats  for  thirty-three  miles,  till  he 
came  to  Cruces,  where  it  ceafes  to  be  navigable. 
He  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Panama,  which  was 
only  five  leagues  diftant.  Upon  a  large  and  ex- 
tenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he  met  with 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put  to 
flight  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

Here  were  found  prodigious  treafures  conceal¬ 
ed  in  the  wells  and  caves.  Some  valuable  com¬ 
modities  were  taken  upon  the  boats  that  were  left 
aground  at  low  water.  In  the  neighbouring  fo- 
refts  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  depofits.  But  the 
party  of  free-booters  who  were  making  excurttons 
into  the  country,  little  fatisfied  with  this  booty, 
exercifed  the  mo  ft  fhocking  tortures  on  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  Negroes,  and  Indians  they  difcovered,  to 
oblige  them  to  confefs  where  they  had  fecreted 
their  own  as  well  as  their  mafters  riches.  A  beg¬ 
gar,  accidentally  going  into  a  caftle  that  had  been 
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deferred  through  fear,  found  fome  apparel  that  he  B  °x°  K 
put  on.  He  had  fcarcely  drefled  himfelf  in  this  <— -v— 
manner,  when  he  was  perceived  by  thefe  pirates, 
who  demanded  of  him  where  his  gold  was.  The 
unfortunate  man  fhewed  them  the  ragged  cloaths 
he  had  juft  throw’n  off.  He  was  inftantly  tortur-? 
ed  j  but  as  he  made  no  difcovery,  he  was  given  up 
to  fome  flaves,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thus 
the  treafure  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  the  New 
World  by  maflfacres  and  tortures,  were  reftored 
again  in  the  fame  manner. 

I ur  the  rrridft  of  fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  the  fa- 
vage  Morgan  fell  in  love.  His  chara&er  was  not 
likely  to  infpire  the  object  of  his  attachment  with 
favourable  fentiments  towards  him.  He  was  re- 
folved  therefore  to  l'ubdue  by  force  the  beautiful 
Spaniard  that  inflamed  and  tormented  him.  Stop, 
cried  (he  to  this  favage,  as  fhe  fprung  with  eager- 
nefs  from  his  arms.  Stop :  Thinkefi  thou  then  that 
thou  can  ft  ravifto  my  honour  from  me ,  as  thou  haft 
wrejied  from  me  my  fortune  and  my  liberty?  Be  affur - 
ed  that  l  can  die ,  and  be  revenged .  Having  faid 
this,  fhe  drew  out  a  poigniard  from  under  her 
gown,  which  fhe  would  have  plunged  into  his. 
heart,  had  he  not  avoided  the  blow. 

But  Morgan,  ftiil  inflamed  with  a  paftion  which 
this  determined  reflftance  had  turned  into  rage, 
inftead  of  the  tendernefs  and  attention  he  had 
made  ufe  of  to  prevail  upon  his  captive,  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  inhumanity* 

The  fair  Spaniard,  immoveably  refolute,  flimu- 
lated,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  refilled  the  frantic 
defires  of  Morgan  j  till  at  laft  the  pirates,  exprei- 
h:>r  ■  "  fing 
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fing  their  refentment  at  being  kept  fo  long  in  a 
ftate  of  inactivity,  by  a  caprice  which  appeared 
extravagant  to  them,  he  was  under  the  neceffity 
of  liftening  to  their  complaints,  and  giving  up  his 
purfuit.  Panama  was  burnt.  They  then  fet  fail 
with  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  who  were  ran- 
fomed  a  few  days  after,  and  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagre  with  a  prodigious  booty. 

Before  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  Morgan, 
while  the  reft  of  the  pirates  were  in  a  deep  deep, 
with  the  principal  free-booters  of  his  own  country, 
failed  for  Jamaica,  in  a  veftel  which  he  had  laden 
with  the  rich  fpoils  of  a  city,  that  ferved  as  the 
ftaple  of  commerce  between  the  old  and  the  New 
World.  This  inftance  of  treachery,  unhear5d-of 
before,  excited  a  rage  and  refentment  not  to  be 
defcribed.  The  Englifh  purfued  the  robber,  in 
hopes  of  wrefting  from  him  the  booty  of  which 
their  right  and  their  avidity  had  been  fruftrated. 
The  French,  though  fharers  in  the  fame  lofs,  re¬ 
tired  to  the  ifiand  of  Tortuga,  from  whence  they 
made  feveral  expeditions.  But  they  were  all 
trifling,  till,  in  the  year  1683,  they  attempted  one 
of  the  greateft  importance. 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van 
Horn,  a  native  of  Oftend,  though  he  had  ferved 
all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intrepidity 
would  never  let  him  fuffer  the  leaft  figns  of  cow¬ 
ardice  among  thofe  who  were  affociated  with  him. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went  about  his 
fhip,luccefTively  obferved  his  men,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  killed  thofe  who  Ihrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
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jpiftol,  gun,  or  cannon.  This  extraordinary  difci- 
pline  had  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the 
coward,  and  the  idol  of  the  brave.  In  other  re- 
lpedts,  he  readily  ihared  with  the  men  of  fpintand 
bravery  the  immenfe  riches  that  were  acquired  by 
fo  truly  warlike  a  difpofition.  When  he  went  up- 
on  thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his  fri¬ 
gate,  which,  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
defigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  took  to  his  affidanceGrammont, 
Godfrey,  and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen,  didin- 
guiihed  by  their  exploits*  and  Lawrence  de  Graff, 
a  Dutchman,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  ftill  more 
than  they.  Twelve  hundred  free-bootets  joined 
themfeives  to  thefe  famous  commanders,  and  failed 
in  fix  veiTels  for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  darkriefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  land¬ 
ing,  which  was  effected  at  three  leagues  from  the 
place,  where  they  arrived  without  being  difco- 
vered.  The  governor,  the  fort,  the  barracks, 
and  the  pods  of  the  greatefl  confequence;  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  could  occafion  any  refinance, 
was  taken  by  break  of  day.  All  the  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  fhut  up  in  the 
churches,  where  they  had  fled  for  fhelter.  At  the 
door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  blow  up  the  building.  A  free-booter, 
with  alighted  match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the 
lead  appearance  of  an  infurredlion. 

W  hile  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was 
eafily  pillaged  ;  and  after  the  free-booters  had  car¬ 
ried  off  what  was  mod  valuable,  they  made  a  pro- 
pofal  to  the  citizens  who  were  kept  prifoners  in 
Vol.  V.  ’  F  the 
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BOOK  the  churches,  to  ranfom  their  lives  and  liberties,  by 

i  j  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  oflivres*.  Thefe 
unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drunk  for  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms 
that  were  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was 
paid  the  fame  day:  the  other  part  was  expedited  from 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country ;  when  there  ap¬ 
peared,  on  an  eminence,  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  advancing,  and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  fe- 
venteen  fhips  from  Europe.  At  the  fight  of  this 
armament  the  free-booters,  without  any  marks  of 
furprife,  retreated  quietly  with  fifteen  hundred 
ilaves  they  had  carried  off  with  them,  as  a  trifling 
indemnification  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  ex¬ 
pected,  the  fettling  of  which  they  referred  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Thefe  ruffians  fin- 
cerely  believed,  that  whatever  they  pillaged  or 
exacted  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  coafts  where 
they  made  a  defcent,  was  their  lawful  property  s 
and  that  God  and  their  arms  gave  them  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  not  only  to  the  capital  of  thefe 
contributions  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
fign  a  written  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  even  to 
the  intereft  of  that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not 
yet  paid. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  glorious  and  daring. 
They  boldly  failed  through  the  midft  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet,  which  let  them  pafs  without  firing  a  Angle 
o-un  ;  and  were,  in  faddy  rather  afraid  of  being 
attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards  would  not 
probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily.,  and  with  no  other 
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ihconvenience,  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  their  fears,  if  B  °x°  K 

the  veffels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with  _ _ ^ _ » 

riches,  or  if  the  Spanifh  fleet  had  been  freighted 
with  any  other  effects  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were 
little  valued  by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fear ce  elapfed  fince  their  return 
from  Mexico,  when  on  a  fudden  they  were  all 
feized  with  the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Peru.  They  expected,  undoubtedly,  to 
find  greater  treafures  upon  a  fea  little  frequented, 
than  upon  one  fo  long  expofed  to  plunder.  The 
French  and  Englifh,  and  even  the  pirate  aftocia- 
tions  of  thefe  two  nations,  projedted  this  plan  at 
the  fame  time,  without  having  concerted  it  to¬ 
gether.  Four  thoufand  men  diredled  their  courfe 
to  this  part  of  the  New  Hemifphere.  Some  of 
them  came  by  the  continent,  and  others  by  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the 
object  of  their  wifhes.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe 
barbarians  had  been  diredled,  by  a  fkilrul  and  re- 
fpedlable  commander,  to  one  fingle  uniform  end, 
this  i  mportant  colony  would  have  been  loft  to  Spain. 

But  their  natural  chara&er  was  an  invincible  ob- 
ftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union ;  for  they  always  form¬ 
ed  themfelves  into  feveral  diftindi  bodies,  fome- 
times  into  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,1 
who  adled  together,  or  feparately,  as  the  moft 
triPiing  caprice  directed.  Grognier,  Lecuyer, 

Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were  the  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  officers  among  the  French  :  David,  Sam  ms, 

Peter,  Wilner,  and  Townley,  among  the  Englifh. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Streights  of  Darien,  feized  upon 
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book  t]Te  vefiels  they  found  upon  the  coaff.  Their 
v-  j  affociates,  wllb  had  failed  in  their  own  veffels, 
were  not  much  better  provided.  Weak  however 
as  they  were,  they  beat,  funky  or  took,  all  the 
jfhips  that  were  fitted  out  againft  them.  The 
Spaniards  then  fufpended  their  navigations.  The 
free-booters  were  continually  obliged  to  make 
defcents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provifions  ;  or  to 
go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fucceffively  at¬ 
tacked  Seppo,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Reulejo, 
Pueblo-Viejo,  Chiriquita,  Efparfo,  Granada, 
Yillia,  Nicoya,  Tecoantepec,  Mucmeluna,  Chu- 
luteca,  New-Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  moft 
confiderable  of  all  thefe  places. 

As  Grognier  was  returning  home  from  one  of 
thofe  rapid  expeditions,  he  found  that  a  defile 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs,  was  occupied  by 
fome  battalions  that  were  intrenched,  who  offer¬ 
ed  not  to  impede  his  retreat,  provided  he  would 
confent  to  releafe  the  prifoners  he  had  taken.  If, 
faid  he,  you  would  have  my  prifonefs,  you  muft  cut 
their  irons  af under  with  your  fabres ;  with  refpett  to 
my  pajfagey  my  fword  fecures  that  to  me.  This  an- 
,  fwer  gained  him  a  vidtory,  and  he  purfued  his 

march  unmolefted. 

Universal  terror  prevailed  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  the  approach  of  the  free-booters,  and  even 
the  fear  of  their  arrival  difpeifed  the  people.  The 
Spaniards,  grown  effeminate  by  the  moft  extra¬ 
vagant  luxury^  enervated  by  the  peaceful  exercife 
of  their  tyranny,  and  reduced  to  the  flate  of  their 

flaves,  never  waited  for  the  enemy>  unlefs  tuey, 
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were  at  lead  twenty  to  one;  and  even  then  they 
were  beaten.  They  retained  no  impreflion  of  the 
pride  and  nobility  of  their  origin.  They  were  fo 
much  degenerated,  that  they  had  loft  all  ideas  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  were  even  fcarce  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  They  were  but  little 
better  than  the  Americans,  whom  they  trampled 
upon.  This  extraordinary  want  of  courage  was 
increafed,  from  the  idea  they  had  conceived  of 
the  ferocious  men  who  attacked  them.  Their 
monks  had  draw’n  them  with  the  fame  hideous 
features,  with  which  they  reprefented  devils  ;  and 
they  themfelves  had  overcharged  the  pidture. 
Such  a  reprefentation,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  and 
terrified  imagination,  equally  imprinted  on  every 
mind  averfion  and  terror. 
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Notwithstanding  the  excefs  of  their  refcnt- 
ment,  the  Spaniards  only  recked  their  revenge 
upon  their  foes,  when  they  were  no  more  able  to 
infpire  terror.  As  foon  as  the  Buccaneers  had 
quitted  the  place  they  had  plundered,  and  if  any  of 
them  had  been  killed  in  the  attack,  the  body  was 
digged  up  again,  mutilated,  or  made  to  pafs 
through  the  various  kinds  of  torture,  that  would 
have  been  pradtifed  upon  the  man,  had  he  been 
alive.  This  abhorrence  of  the  free-booters  was 
extended  even  to  the  places  on  which  they  had 
exercifed  their  cruelties.  The  cities  they  had 
taken  were  excommunicated ;  the  very  walls  and 
foil  of  the  places  which  had  been  laid  wafte  were 
anathematized,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
them  for  ever* 
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book  This  rage,  equally  impotent  and  childifh, 

^  _  —  i  could  only  contribute  to  embolden  that  of  their 
Enemies.  As  foon  as  they  took  a  town,  it  was 
directly  fet  on  fire,  unlels  a  fum,  proportioned  to 
it’s  value,  was  given  to  have  it.  The  prifoners 
$aken  in  battle  were  maffacred  without  mercy,  if 
they  were  not  ranfomed  by  government,  or  by 
individuals :  gold,  pearls,  or  precious  (tones, 
•were  the  only  things  accepted  of  for  the  payment 
of  their  ranfom.  Silver  being  too  common,  and 
too  weighty  in  proportion  to  it’s  value,  would 
have  been  troublefome  to  them.  In  a  word,  the 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  guilt  un- 
puni (lied,  nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation 
for  it’s  bufferings,  atoned  for  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  conqueffof  the  New  World,  and  the 
Indians  were  amply  avenged  of  the  Spaniards. 

But  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  generally  does  in 
events  qf  this  nature,  that  thofe  who  committed 
fuch  outrages,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
them.  Several  of  them  died  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
piracies,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  from 
diftrefs  or  debauchery.  Some  were  fhipwrecked 
in  pafiiqg  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  at  Cape 
Horn.  Moft  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  get  to 
the  Northern  Sea  by  land,  fell  into  the  ambulcade 
that  was  laid  for  them,  and  loft  either  their  lives, 
or  the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  Englifh  and 
French  colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedi-r 
tion  that  lafted  four  years,  and  found  themfelves 
deprived  of  their  braveft  inhabitants. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  Nprthern  was  threatened 
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with  the  fame  by  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  B  °x°  K 

of  Paris,  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  diftin-  < - v — > 

guifhed  himfelf  in  a  military  capacity  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  his  paffion  for  wine,  gaming,  and 
women,  had  induced  him  to  join  the  pirates. 

His  virtues,  perhaps,  were  fufficient  to  have 
atoned  for  his  vices.  He  was  affable,  polite, 
generous,  and  eloquent :  he  was  endued  with  a 
found  judgment,  and  was  a  perfon  of  approved 
valour,  which  foon  made  him  be  conhdered  as 
the  chief  of  the  French  free-booters.  As  foon 
as  it  was  know’n  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave 
men.  The  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mafter  to  approve  of 
the  projeft,  equally  wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the 
pirates  to  fome  place,  and  inducing  them  to  be¬ 
come  cultivators,  was  defirous  of  preventing  the 
concerted  expedition,  and  forbad  it  in  the  king’s 
name.  Grammont,  who  had  a  greater  fhare  of  fenfe 
than  his  affociates,  was  not  on  that  account  more 
inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  replied :  How  can 
Lewis  difapprove  of  a  dejign  he  is  unacquainted  with , 
and,  which  hath  been  planned  only  a  few  days  ago? 

This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the  free-booters, 
who  diredlly  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attacx  Cam- 
peachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by 
eight  hundred  Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and 
purfued  to  the  town,  where  both  parties  enteied 
at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon  they  found  there 
was  immediately  levelled  againft  the  citadel.  As 
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it  had  very  little  effect,  they  were  contriving 
fame  ftratagem  to  enable  them  to  become  mailers 
of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was  brought  that 
it  was  abandoned.  There  remained  in  it  only  a 
gunner,  an  Englishman,  and  an  officer  of  iuch 
fignal  courage,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  expofe 
himfeif  to  the  greateft  extremities,  than  bafely  to 
fly  from  the  place  with  the  reft.  The  commander 
of  the  Buccaneers  received  him  with  marks  of 
diftindion,  generoufly  relealed  him,  gave  him  up 
all  his  effeds,  and  befides  complimented  him  with 
feme  valuable  prefents :  fuch  influence  have  cou¬ 
rage  and  fidelity,  even  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
feem  to  violate  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two 
months  in  fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city, 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  carrying  off  every 
thing  that  the  inhabitannts,  in  their  flight, 
thought  they  had  preferved.  When  all  the  trea- 
fure  they  had  colleded  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  fhips,  a  propofal  was  made  to 
the  governor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the 
field  wTith  nine  hundred  men,  to  ranfom  his  capi¬ 
tal  city.  His  refufal  determined  them  to  burn  it, 
and  demolifh  the  citadel.  The  French,  on  the 
feftival  of  St.  Louis,  were  celebrating  the  anni- 
verfary  of  their  king;  and,  in  the  tranfports  of 
their  patriatifm,  intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  *  of  logwood  ;  a  part,  and  a  very  c  on  fide  r- 
able  one  too,  of  the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After 
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this  lingular  and  extravagant  inftance  of  folly,  of 
which  Frenchmen  only  could  boafr,  they  returned 
to  St.  Domingo. 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Englifh  and 
French  free- booters  had  made  by  their  laft  expe¬ 
ditions  upon  the  continent,  had  infenfibly  led 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  their  ufual  pyratical  ex¬ 
peditions  upon  the  fea.  Both  were  employed  in 
attacking  the  fhips  they  met  with  ;  when  a  parti¬ 
cular  train  of  circumftances  again  engaged  the 
French  in  that  courfe,  which  every  thing  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  diflatisfied  with. 

A  few  enterprifing  men  had  fitted  out  in  1697, 
in  the  ports  of  France,  and  under  the  fandiion  of 
government,  ieven  fhips  of  the  line,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  inferior  veffels.  This  fleet, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Poinds,  conveyed 
troops  for  landing  ;  and  ids  defdnation  was  againfl 
Carthagena,  one  of  the  richeft  and  bell  fortified 
towns  of  the  New  World.  It  was  expected  that 
this  expedition  would  be  attended  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  but  it  was.  hoped  that  they  would  be 
furmounted,  if  the  Buccaneers  would  a  (lift 
in  it,  which  they  did  engage  to  go,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  eomplaifance  to  DucaiTe,  governor  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  was,  and  deferved  to  be, 
their  idol. 

These  men,  whofe  boldnefs  could  not  be  re¬ 
trained,  did  till  more  than  was  expected  from 
them.  No  fooner  had  they  perceived  a  fmall 
breach  in  the  fortifications  of  the  lower  town, 
|han  they  fiormed  the  place,  and  planted  their 
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ftandards  upon  the  walls.  They  carried  the  other 
works  with  the  fame  intrepidity.  The  town  fur- 
rendered,  and  it’s  fubmiflion  was  owen  to  the 
Buccaneers. 

All  kinds  of  enormities  fucceeded  this  event. 
The  general,  who  was  an  unjuft,  covetous,  and 
cruel  man,  broke  every  article  of  the  capitulation. 
Although  the  apprehenfions  of  an  army,  that  was 
collecting  in  the  inland  country,  had  made  him 
confent  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  keep  half  of 
their  moveable  effects,  yet  every  thing  was  given 
up  to  the  moft  horrible  plunder.  The  officers 
were  the  firft  thieves ;  and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  gorged  themfelves  with  the  fpoils,  that  the 
foldiers  were  fuffered  to  ranfack  the  houfes.  As 
for  the  Buccanners,  they  were  kept  in  employ¬ 
ment  out  of  the  town,  while  the  treafure  was 
feized. 

Fointis  pretended  that  the  fpoils  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres  *.  Du- 
caffe  valued  them  at  30,000,000  f,  and  others 
at  40,000,000  J,  The  Buccaneers,  according  to 
agreement,  were  to  receive  one  quarter  of  the 
whole,  whatever  it  might  be.  They  were  how¬ 
ever  given  to  underftand,  that  their  profit  would 
only  amount  to  40,000  crowns  ||. 

The  fhips  had  fet  fail  when  the  propofal  was 
made  to  thefe  intrepid  men,  who  had  decided  the 
victory.  Exafperated  at  this  treatment,  which 
fo  evidently  affeCted  their  rights,  and  difappointed 
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their  expectations,  they  refolded  immediately  to  B  °x°  K 
board  the  vefiel  called  the  Scepter ,  where  Pointis  u— » J 
himfelf  was,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  too 
far  diftant  from,  the  reft  of  the  fhips,  to  expedt 
to  be  aflifted  by  them.  This  infamous  com¬ 
mander  was  upon  the  point  of  being  maftacred, 
when  one  of  the  mal-contents  cried  out :  Brethren 9 
why  jhould  we  atack  this  rafcal  ?  He  hath  carried  off 
nothing  that  belongs  to  us.  He  hath  left  cur  Jhare 
at  Carthagena ,  and  there  we  muft  go  to  recover  it . 

This  propofal  was  received  with  general  applaufe, 

A  favage  joy  at  once  fucceeded  that  gloomy  me¬ 
lancholy  which  had  feized  them,  and  without 
further  deliberation  all  their  fhips  failed  towards 
the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without 
meeting  with  any  refiftance,  the  Buccaneers  fhut 
up  all  the  men  in  the  great  church,  and  fpoke  to 
them  in  the  following  words  : 

*c  We  are  not  ignorant  that  you  confider  us 
“  as  men  void  of  faith,  and  of  all  religion,  as 
“  infernal  beings  rather  than  men.  The  abhor- 
<c  rence  you  have  of  us,  hath  been  manifefted  by 
<c  the  opprobrious  terms  with  which  you  affedt  to 
cc  defcribe  us;  and  your  miftruft  of  us,  by  your 
cc  refufing  to  treat  with  us  of  your  capitulation. 
c*  You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable  of  avenging 
cc  ourfelves.  The  palenefs  viftble  upon  your 
<c  countenances  plainly  fliews  that  you  expedt  the 
cc  moft  fevere  treatment ;  and  your  confidence 
cc  tells  you,  no  doubt,  that  you  deferve  it.  Be 
cc  at  length  undeceived,  and  acknowlege,  in 
H  this  inftance,  that  the  injurious  appellations 
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£  cc  with  which  you  ftigmatize  us,  are  not  to  be 
j  “  applied  to  us,  but  to  the  infamous  general  un- 
tc  der  whofe  command  we  lately  fought.  The 
<c  traitor  to  whom  we  have  opened  the  gates  of  the 
“  city,  which  he  would  never  have  entered  with- 
“  out  our  afliftance,  hath  feized  upon  the  fpoils 
“  acquired  at  our  hazard,  and  by  our  courage ; 
«c  and  by  this  a£t  of  injuftice  hath  compelled  us 
«f  to  return  to  you.  Our  moderation  muft  juf- 
cc  tify  our  fincerity.  We  will  quit  your  city  im- 
ec  mediately,  upon  your  delivering  5,000,000  of 
€<  livres  *  into  our  hands.  This  is  the  whole  of 
<c  our  claim ;  and  we  pledge  our  honour  to  you, 
4C  that  we  will  inftantly  retreat.  But  if  you  re^ 
cc  fufe  us  fo  moderate  a  contribution,  look  at  our 
<c  fabres :  we  fwear  by  them  that  we  will  fpare 
<c  no  perfon ;  and  when,  the  misfortunes  which 
«  threaten  you  fhall  come  upon  you,  and  upon 
cc  your  wives  and  children,  accufe  none  but  your-* 
cc  felves  and  the  worthlefs  Pointis,  whom  you  are 
ec  at  liberty  to  load  with  all  kinds  of  execra- 
“  tions.5' 

After  this  difeourfe,  a  facred  orator  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of  the  influence  that  his 
character,  his  authority,  and  his  eloquence  gave 
him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield  up,  without 
referve,  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they  had. 
The  collection  made  after  the  fermon  not  fur- 
niihing  the  fum  required,  the  city  was  ordered  to 
be  plundered.  From  the  houfes  they  proceeded 
to  pillage  the  churches,  and  even  the  tombs,  but; 
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with  no  great  fuccefs  ;  and  the  inftruments  of  tor-  B 
ture  were  at  length  produced. 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  greateft  diftin&ion 
were  feized,  and  after  them  two  more,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  extort  from  them,  where  the 
public  money,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  was 
concealed.  They  all  anfwered,  feparately,  with 
fo  much  candour,  as  well  as  firmnefs,  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  it,  that  avarice  itfelf  was  dis¬ 
armed.  Some  mufkets  were,  however,  fired  off, 
to  induce  a  belief  that  thefe  unfortunate  men  had 
been  fhot.  Every  one  apprehended  the  fame 
fate;  and  that  very  evening,  one  million  of 
livres  *  was  brought  in  to  the  free-booters,  The 
following  days  produced  alfo  fomething  more. 
Defpairing,  at  length,  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
they  had  already  amafied,  they  fet  fail.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  Dutch  and 
Englifli  fhips,  both  thofe  nations  being  then  in 
alliance  with  Spain,  and  feveral  of  their  fmall 
veflfels  were  either  taken  or  funk ;  the  reft  efcaped 
to  St.  Domingo. 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  free-booters. 

The  feparation  of  the  Englifh  and  French, 
when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations :  the  fuccefsfui 
means  they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  land  in  their  colonies,  by  the  a fli fi¬ 
ance  of  thefe  enterprizing  men,  the  prudence  that 
was  fhew’n,  in  fixing  the  moft  diftinguiflied  among 
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book  them,  and  intruding  them  with  civil  and  military 

^  x[  »  employments  :  the  protection  they  were  under  a 
neceffity  of  affording  fucceffively  to  the  Spanifh 
fettlements,  which,  till  then,  had  been  a  general 
objeCt  of  plunder :  all  thefe  circumftances,  and 
various  others,  befide  the  impoffibility  there  was 
of  fupplying  the  place  of  fo  many  extraordinary 
men,  who  were  continually  dropping  off,  con¬ 
curred  to  put  an  end  to  the  mod  fingular  fociety 
that  had  ever  exided.  Without  any  regular  fydem, 
without  laws,  without  any  degree  of  fubordination, 
and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  they  became 
the  adonifhment  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
as  they  will  alfo  be  of  poderity.  They  would 
have  fubdued  all  America,  had  they  been  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  fpirit  of  conqued,  as  they  were 
with  that  of  rapine. 

England,  France,  and  Holland,  had  fent,  at 
different  times,  confiderable  deets  into  the  New 
World.  The  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the 
want  of  fubfidence,  the  dejeCtion  of  the  troops, 
rendered  the  bed  concerted  fchemes  unfuccefsfuL 
Neither  of  thefe  nations  acquired  any  national 
g-lory,  nor  made  any  confiderable  progreis  by 
them.  Upon  the  very  fcene  of  their  difgrace, 
and  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  v/ere  fo  fhamefully 
repul  fed,  a  fmall  number  of  adventurers,  who 
had  no  other  refources  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
a  war,  but  what  the  war  itfelf  afforded  them, 
fucceeded  in  the  mod  difficult  enterprizes.  They 
fupplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  of  power,  by 
their  aClivity,  their  vigilance,  and  bravery.  An 

unbounded  paffion  for  liberty  and  independence, 

excited 
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excited  and  kept  up  in  them  that  energy  of  foul  b  o^o  k 
that  enables  us  to  undertake  and  execute  every 
thing ;  it  produced  that  vigour,  that  fuperiority 
in  adtion,  which  the  moft  approved  military  difci- 
pline,  the  moft  powerful  combinations  of  ftrength, 
the  beft  regulated  governments,  the  moft  honour¬ 
able  and  moft  ftriking  rewards  and  marks  of  di- 
ftindtion,  will  never  be  able  to  excite. 


The  principle  which  adtuated  thefe  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  romantic  men,  is  not  ealily  difcovered. 
It  cannot  be  afcribed  to  want:  the  earth  they 
trod  upon,  offered  them  immenfe  treafures,  col¬ 
lected  ready  to  their  hand  by  men  of  inferior 
capacities.  Can  it  then  be  imputed  to  avarice  ? 
But  would  they  then  have  fquandered  away  in  a 
day,  the  fpoils  acquired  in  a  whole  campaign  ? 
As  they  properly  belonged  to  no  country,  they 
did  not  therefore  facrifice  themfelves  for  it's  de¬ 
fence,  for  the  aggrandizing  of  it’s  territories,  or 
for  the  avenging  of  it’s  quarrels.  The  love  of 
glory,  had  they  know’n  it,  would  have  prevented 
them  from  committing  fuch  numberlefs  enormi¬ 
ties  and  crimes,  which  caft  a  fhade  on  all  their 
brighteft  adiions.  Neither  could  a  fpirit  of  indo¬ 
lence  and  eafe  ever  make  men  cxpofe  themfelves 
to  conftant  fatigues,  and  fubmit  to  the  greateft 
dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  caufes  that  gave 
rife  to  fo  lingular  a  fociety  as  that  of  the  free¬ 
booters  ?  That  country,  where  nature  feems  to 
have  obtained  a  perpetual  and  abfolute  power 
over  the  moft  turbulent  paffions;  where  the  in¬ 
temperate  riot  and  intoxication  occafioned  by 
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public  feftivals,  was  neceffary  to  rouze  men  from 
an  habitual  ftate  of  lethargy  ;  where  they  lived 
fatisfied  with  their  tedious  and  indolent  courfe  of 
life :  that  country  became  at  once  inhabited  by 
an  ardent  and  impetuous  people,  who,  from  the 
fcorching  heat  of  their  atmofphere,  leemed  to 
have  carried  their  fentiments  to  the  greateft  ex- 
cefs,  and  their  paffions  to  a  degree  of  phrenzy. 
While  the  heats  of  a  burning  climate  enervated 
the  old  conquerors  of  the  New  World  j  while  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  fo  reftlefs  and  turbulent  in 
their  own  country,  enjoyed  with  the  conquered 
Americans  a  life  habituated  to  eafe  and  dejecftion , 
a  let  of  men,  who  had  come  out  of  the  moft  tem¬ 
perate  climates  in  Europe,  went  under  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  acquire  powers  unknow’n  before. 

If  we  fhould  be  defirous  of  tracing  the  origin  of 
this  revolution,  we  {hall  perceive  that  it  arifes 
from  the  free-booters  having  lived  under  the 
{hackles  of  European  governments.  The  fpint 
of  liberty  being  reprefled  for  fo  many  ages,  ex¬ 
erted  it’s  power  to  a  degree  almoft  inconceivable, 
and  occafioned  the  moft  terrible  effefts  that  were 
ever  exhibited  in  the  moral  world.  Reftlefs  and 
enthufiaftic  men  of  every  nation  joined  thern- 
felves  to  thefe  adventurers,  as  foon  as  they  hear’d 
of  the  fuccefs  they  had  met  with.  The  charms 
of  novelty,  the  idea  of  and  defire  excited  by  dif- 
tant  objeas,  the  want  of  a  change  in  fixation, 
the  hopes  of  better  fortune,  the  impulfe  which 
excites  the  imagination  to  the  undertaking  of 
great  actions,  admiration,  which  eafily  induces 

men  to  imitation,  the  neceftity  of  getting  the 

-  better 
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better  of  thofe  impediments  that  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  imprudence,  the  force  of  example,  and 
the  being  equally  partakers  of  the  fame  good  and 
bad  fortune  among  thofe  who  have  frequently 
alfociated  together;  in  a  word,  the  temporary 
ferment  which  all  the  elements  together,  with 
feveral  accidental  circumftances,  had  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  men,  alternately  elevated  to  the 
greateft  profperity,  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  diftrefs, 
at  one  time  flained  with  blood,  at  another 
revelling  in  voluptuoufnefs,  rendered  the  free¬ 
booters  a  people  wholly  diftind  in  hiftory  5  but  a 
people  whofe  duration  was  fo  tranfient,  that  it's 
glory  lafted,  as  it  were,  but  a  moment. 

We  are,  however,  accu  domed  to  confider  thefe 
ruffians  with  a  kind  of  abhorrence.  This  they 
deferve ;  as  the  indances  of  fidelity,  integrity, 
didntereftednefs  and  generofity,  they  ffiewed  to 
one  another,  did  not  prevent  the  outrages  they 
perpetually  committed  againft  mankind.  But 
amidd  fuch  enormities,  itt  is  impoffible  not  to  be 
furprized  at  a  variety  of  brave  and  noble  adlions, 
that  would  have  refle&ed  honour  on  the  moft  vir¬ 
tuous  people. 

Some  free-booters  had  agreed,  for  a  certain 
fum,  to  efcort  a  Spanifh  fhip,  very  richly  laden. 
One  of  them  ventured  to  propofe  to  his  compa¬ 
nions  to  enrich  themfclves  at  once,  by  making 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  fhip.  Montauban, 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  troop,  had  no 
fooner  bear’d  the  propofal,  than  he  defired  to 
refign  the  command,  and  to  be  fet  on  fhore. 
What !  replied  thefe  brave  men,  would  you  then 
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leave  us?  Is  there  any  one  among  us  who  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  treachery  that  you  abhor?  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  immediately  called;  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  guilty  perfon  Ihould  be  throw  n 
upon  the  firft  coaft  they  came  to.  They  took  an 
oath,  that  fo  dilhoneft  a  man  Ihould  never  be 
admitted  in  any  expedition,  in  which  any  of  the 
brave  men  prefent  Ihould  be  concerned,  as 
they  would  think  themfelves  difhonoured  by 
fuch  a  connection.  If  this  be  not  confidered  as 
an  inftance  of  heroifm,  muft  we  then  expeCt  to 
meet  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in  which  every  thing 
great  is  turned  into  ridicule,  under  the  idea  of 

enthufiafm  ?  •  •  . 

Accordingly,  the  hiftory  of  paft  times 
doth  not  offer,  nor  will  that  of  future  times  ever 
produce,  an  example  of  fuch  an  affociation;  whic 
is  almoft  as  marvellous  as  the  dilcovery  of  tie 
New  World.  Nothing  but  this  event  could  have 
given  rife  to  it,  by  collecting  together  in  thofe 
diftant  regions,  all  the  men  of  the  higheft  im- 
petuofity  and  energy  of  foul  that  had  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  ftates. 

Their  fword,  and  their  daring  fpirit,  which 
they  exercifed  with  fuch  terrible  effed  in  Ame¬ 
rica  was  the  only  fortune  which  thefe  men  ot 
fo  uncommon  a  ftamp  poffeffed  in  Europe.  n 
America,  being  enemies  to  all  mankind,  an 
dreaded  by  all;  perpetually  expofed  to  the  mol. 
extreme  dangers,  they  muft  neceffanly  have  con¬ 
fidered  every  day  as  if  the  laft  of  their  life,  and 
they  would,  confequently,  difiipate  -their  wealth 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  acquired  it. 
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They  would  give  themfelves  up  to  all  the  ex-  B  0  0  * 
ceiles  of  debauchery  and  prnfufion,  and  on  their  1  w  * 
return  from  the  fight,  the  intoxication  of  their 
victory  would  accompany  them  in  their  feafts  j 
they  would  embrace  their  miftrefles  in  their 
_  bloody  arms  ;  they  would  fall  afleep,  for  a  while, 
lulled  by  voluptuous  pleafures,  from  which  they 
would  be  rouzed  only  to  proceed  to  new  maf- 
facres.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them,  whether  they  Ihould  leave  their  bodies 
upon  tne  furface  of  the  earth,  or  underneath  the 
waters,  they  mud  necefianly  look  upon  life,  or 
death,  with  the  fame  coolneis.  With  a  ferocious 
tuin  of  mind,  and  a  mifguided  confidence,  dcdi- 
tute  of  connections,  of  relations,  of  friends,  of 
fellow  citizens,  of  a  country,  and  of  an  afylum, 
and  without  having  any  of  thofe  motives  which 
moderate  the  ardour  of  bravery,  by  the  value 
which  they  attach  to  exidence,  they  muft  necef- 
farily  have  rufhed,  like  men  deprived  of  fight, 
upon  the  mod  defperate  attempts.  Equally  in¬ 
capable  of  fubmitting  to  indigence,  or  to  quiet; 
too  proud  to  employ  themfelves  in  common 
labour,  they  would  have  been  the  fcourge  of  the 
Old,  had  they  not  been  that  of  the  New  World. 

Had  they  not  gone  to  ravage  thofe  diftant  coun¬ 
tries,  they  would  have  ranfacked  our  provinces, 
and  would  have  left  behind  them  a  name  famous 
in  the  catalogue  of  ourgreated  villains. 

America  had  fcarte  recovered  from  the  ra-  Caufcthat 
vages  fhe  had  fudained;  fhe  had  fcarce  begun  to 
be  fenfible  of  the  advantages  (he  derived  from  the  and  Dutch 
induflry  of  the  free- hooters,  who  were  now  be-  ’nganycojv. 
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come  citizens  and  hufbandmen  ;  when  the  Old 
World  exhibited  the  fcene  of  fuch  a  revolution, 
as  alarmed  and  terrified  the  New.  Charles  the 
Second,  king  of  Spain,  had  juft  ended  a  life  of 
trouble  and  anxiety.  His  iubjebts,  perfuaded 
that  a  dependent  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  alone 
was  able  to  preferve  the  monarchy  entire,  had 
urged  him,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  ap¬ 
point  the  duke  of  Anjou  his  fucceftor.  The  idea 
of  having  the  government  of  two-and-twenty 
kingdoms  devolve  to  a  family  that  was  not  only 
his  rival,  but  his  enemy,  had  filled  him  with  the 
moft  gloomy  apprehenfions.  But  after  leveral 
internal  ftruggles,  and  numberlefs  marks  of  irre- 
folution,  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  himfelf  to 
lhew  an  example  ofjuftice,  and  greatnefs  of  foul, 
which  the  natural  weaknefs  of  his  character  gave 
little  reafon  to  expebt  from  him. 

Europe,  tired  out,  for  half  a  century,  with  the 
baughtinefs,  ambition,  and  tyranny  of  Lewis  XI  V. 
exerted  it’s  combined  forces  to  prevent  the  m- 
creafe  of  a  power  already  become  too  formidable. 
The  fatal  effeds  of  a  bad  adminiftration  had  en¬ 
tirely  enervated  the  Spaniards;  the  fpirit  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  confequently  of  weaknefs,  that 
prevailed  then  in  France,  had  procured  fuch  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  league,  as  are  hardly  to  be  pa¬ 
ralleled,  in  the  inftance  of  the  union  of  feveral 
powers  a  gain  ft  a  fi  ngle  one.  This  league  gained 
an  influence,  that  was  increafed  by  the  viblories, 
equally  glorious  and  beneficial,  it  obtained  every 
campaign.  Both  kingdoms  were  foon  left  with¬ 
out  ftrength  or  fame.  To  add  to  theii  misfor- 
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tunes,  their  calamities  were  a  general  object  of  B  °x°  K 

joy,  and  none  were  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  com-  _ j 

paffion  at  the  miferies  they  experienced. 

England  and  Holland,  after  having  profufely 
lavifhed  their  blood  and  treafures  in  defence  of  the 
Emperor,  thought  it  neceftary  to  attend  to  their 
own  interefts  in  America.  This  country  invited 
them  to  rich  as  well  as  eafy  conquefts.  Spain, 
fince  the  deftru&ion  of  it’s  galleons  at  Vigo,  had 
no  (hips ;  and  France,  after  having  experienced 
that  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune  that  had  reduced  her 
to  the  lowed;  ebb,  had  neglefled  her  navy.  This 
inattention  was  owen  to  a  diftant  caufe. 

Lewis  XIV.  who,  in  his  earlier  age,  was  am¬ 
bitious  of  every  thing  that  might  add  to  his 
glory,  thought  that  fomething  would  be  wanting 
to  the  fplendour  of  his  reign  if  he  did  not 
eftablifh  a  condderable  naval  force.  His  nu¬ 
merous  fleets  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  balance 
the  combined  forces  of  England  and  of  Holland, 
and  conveyed  the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  globe.  But  he  foon  loft  this  new 
fpecies  of  grandeur.  In  proportion  as  his  inordi¬ 
nate  ambition  drew  upon  him  frefh  enemies,  as  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  in  conftant  pay;  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  were  extended,  and  as  his  forts 
became  more  numerous,  the  number  of  his  fhips 
decreafed.  He  made  ufe  of  part  of  the  funds 
that  were  deftined  to  fupport  his  maritime  power, 
even  before  his  neceftities  obliged  him  to  it.  The 
frequent  removals  of  the  court,  public  buildings, 
that  were  either  ufelefs  or  too  magnificent,  ob- 
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book  je&-s  of  oftentation,  or  of  mere  pleafure,  and 
i  various  other  caufes,  equally  trifling,  abforbed 
that  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  his  maritime  arma¬ 
ments.  From  that  time,  this  part  of  the  power 
of  France  began  to  grow  weak  :  it  infenfibly  de- 
,  dined,  and  was  entirely  loft  in  the  misfortunes 
\of  the  war  that  was  raifed  for  the  Spanifti  fuccef- 

fion.  I 

At  this  period,  the  acquifitions  the  Spanifh 
and  French  had  made  in  the  Weft  Indies,  were 
not  put  in  a  ft  ate  of  defence.  They  were,  there-  j 
fore,  the  more  likely  foon  to  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces;  : 
the  only  modern  nations  who  had  eftablifhed 
their  political  influence  upon  the  principles  of 
commerce.  The  vaft  difcoveries  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portugueze,  had  given  them,  in¬ 
deed,  an  excluflve  poflfefiion  of  thofe  treafures 
^nd  productions  that  feemed  to  promife  them 
the  empire  of  the  world,  if  riches  could  obtain 
it:  but  thefe  nations,  intoxicated  as  they  were 
with  the  love  of  gold  and  the  idea  of  conqueft, 
had  never  in  the  leaft  fufpe&ed  that  their  poflfef- 
fions  in  the  New  World  could  fupport  their  power 
in  the  Old.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  went  into 
the  contrary  extreme;  building  their  opinions 
upon  the  fyftem  of  the  influence  they  fuppofed 
America  muft  neceflarily  give  to  Europe.  A 
fyflem  which  they  not  only  mifapplied,  but  car¬ 
ried  to  excefs. 

These  two  nations,  one  of  which  had  no  na¬ 
tural  advantages,  and  the  other  very  inconfider- 
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able  ones,  had,  from  the  earlieft  period,  difco-  B  °x°  K 
vered  the  true  principles  of  commerce,  and  pur-  \ — *■— J 
fued  them  with  greater  perfeverance  than  might 
have  been  expedted  from  the  different  fituations 
they  had  been  engaged  in.  Accidental  circum- 
ftances  having  at  firft  animated  the  induftry  of 
the  pooreft  of  thefe  nations,  fhe  found  herfelf 
very  quickly  equalled  by  her  rival  power,  whofe 
genius  was  more  lively,  and  whofe  refources  were 
much  greater.  The  war,  occaffoned  by  a  fpirit 
of  induftry,  and  excited  by  jealoufy,  foon  dege¬ 
nerated  into  fierce,  obftinate,  and  bloody  en¬ 
gagements.  Thefe  were  not  merely  fuch  hofti- 
lities  as  are  carried  on  between  two  different 
people;  they  refembled  rather  the  hatred  and 
revenge  of  one  private  man  againft  another.  T  he 
neceffity  they  were  under  of  uniting,  in  order  to 
check  and  reftrain  the  power  of  France,  fufpended 
thefe  hoftilities.  The  fuccefs  they  met  with, 
which  was,  perhaps,  too  rapid  and  decifive, 
revived  their  former  animpfity.  from  the  ap- 
prehenffon  they  were  under,  that  each  flate  was 
labouring  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  other, 
they  entirely  negledted  the  invafion  of  America. 

Queen  Anne,  at  length,  availing  herfelf  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  concluding  a  feparate 
peace,  procured  fuch  advantageous  terms,  as 
gave  the  Englifh  a  great  fuperiority  over  their 
rivals  the  Dutch.  From  that  time,  England  be¬ 
came  of  the  greateff:  importance  in  tne  political 
fyftem  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was  totally  da  (re¬ 
garded, 
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The  years  fucceeding  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
revived  the  ideas  of  the  golden  age  to  the  world, 
which  would  be  always  in  a  fufficient  date  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  if  the  Europeans  did  not  difturb  it’s 
peace,  by  carrying  their  arms  and  their  diflen- 
tions  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  fields 
were  now  no  more  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Tne 
harveft  of  the  hufbandman  was  not  laid  wade. 
The  fail  or  ventured  to  fail  in  every  fea  without 
dread  of  pirates.  Mothers  no  more  faw  their 
children  forced  from  them,  to  lavifli  their  blood 
at  the  caprice  of  a  weak  monarch,  or  an  ambitious 
minifter.  Nations  did  no  longer  unite  to  gratify 
the  padions  of  their  fovereigns.  For  lonpe  time, 
men  lived  together  as  brethren,  as  much,  at 
lead,  as  the  pride  of  princes,  and  the  avidity  of 
the  people  would  allow. 

Although  this  general  happinefs  was  to  be 
attributed  to  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  yet  the  improvement  of  reafon  contributed, 
in  fome  degree,  to  produce  it.  Philofophy 
then  began  to  lay  open  and  recommend  the  ten¬ 
ements  of  benevolence.  The  writings  of  fome 
philofophers  had  been  made  public,  or  difperfed 
amona  the  people,  and  contributed  to  polifh  and 
refine  their  manners.  The  fpirit  of  moderation 
had  infpired  men  with  the  love  of  the  more  ufeful 
and  pleating  arts  of  life,  and  abated,  at  lead, 
the  defire  they  till  then  had  of  dedroying  one 
another.  The  third  of  blood  feemed  to  be 
aduaged,  and  all  nations,  with  the  afiidance  of 
difpoveries  they  had  made,  ardently  let  about 
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ike  improvement  of  their  population,  agriculture,  B  °x°  K 
and  manufactures. 

This  fpiritof  activity  exerted  itfelf  principally 
in  the  Caribbee  Iflands.  The  dates  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  can  fubfift,  and  even  flourifh,  when  the  rage 
of  war  is  kindled  in  their  neighbourhood  and 
on  their  frontiers  ;  becaufe  the  principal  objeft  of 
their  attention  is  the  culture  of  their  lands,  their 
manufactures,  their  fubfiftence  and  internal  con- 
fumptions.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
thofe  fettlements  which  different  nations  have  / 
formed  in  the  Great  Archipelago  of  America.  In 
thefe,  life  and  property  are  equally  precarious. 

None  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  the  natural  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  climate.  Wearing  apparel,  and  the 
inflruments  of  hufbandry,  are  not  even  made  in  the 
country.  All  their  commodities  are  intended  for 
exportation.  Nothing  but  an  eafy  and  fafe  com¬ 
munication  with  Africa,  with  the  northern  coafts 
of  the  New  World,  but  principally  with  Europe, 
can  procure  to  thefe  iflands  that  free  circulation  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  they  receive,  and  of  thofe 
fuperfluities  they  give  in  exchange.  The  more 
the  colonifts  had  fuffered  from  the  effects  of  that 
long  and  dreadful  commotion  that  had  throw’n 
every  thing  into  confufion,  the  greater  was  their 
vigilance  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  Ioffes 
their  fortunes  had  fuftained.  The  very  hopes 
entertained  that  the  general  weaknefs  would  in- 
fure  a  lading  tranquillity,  encouraged  the  mod 
cautious  merchants  to  fupply  the  colonifts  with 
goods  in  advance;  a  circumftance  that  contribut¬ 
ed  greatly  to  quicken  the  progreis  they  made, 
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which,  notwithftanding  all  their  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  would  otherwise  have  been  very  flow. 
Thefe  afliftances  infured  as  well  as  increafed  the 
profperity  of  the  iflands,  till  a  {lorm,  that  had 
been  a  long  time  gathering,  broke  out  in  the 
year  1739>  and  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Englifli  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  had 
carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Isew  World,  which  cuftom  had 
long  made  them  confider  as  lawful.  The  court 
of  Madrid,  becoming  better  acquainted  with  it’s 
interefts,  concerted  meafures  to  put  a  flop  to,  or 
at  lead  to  check,  this  intercourfe.  The  plan 
might  poflibly  be  prudent ;  but  it  was  neceflary 
it  fhould  be  carried  into  execution  with  equity. 
If  the  fhips  that  were  intended  to  prevent  this 
fraudulent  trade  had  only  feized  upon  thofe  vef- 
fels  that  were  concerned  in  it,  this  meafure  would 
have  deferved  commendation.  But  the  abufes 
infeparable  from  violent  meafures,  the  eager- 
nefs  of  gain,  and  perhaps,  too  a  fpirit  of  re¬ 
venge,  incited  them  to  flop,  under  the  pretence 
of  their  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade,  many 
fhips  which  in  reality  had  a  legal  deflination. 

England,  whofe  fecurity,  power  and  glory  is 
founded  upon  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently 
fufler  even  her  ufurpations  to  be  reftrained ;  but 
was  highly  incenfed  when  (he  found  that  thefe 
hostilities  were  carried  to  an  excefs  inconfiftent 
with  the  law  of  nations.  In  London,  and  in  the 
houfe  of  parliament,  general  complaints  were 
made  againft  the  authors  of  them,  and  inve&ives 
againft  the  minifter  who  fuffered  them.  Walpole, 

who 
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who  had  long  ruled  Great  Britain,  and  whofe  B  °x°  K 

character  and  abilities  were  better  adapted  to  ' - * — 

peace  than  war,  and  the  Spanifh  council  which 
fhewed  lefs  fpirit  as  the  dorm  increafed,  con¬ 
certed  together  terms  of  reconciliation.  Thofe 
fixed  upon,  and  figned  at  Pardo,  were  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  people  equally  inflamed  by  it’s  in- 
terefts,  it’s  refentments,  and  by  party  fpirit,  and 
efpecially  by  the  number  of  political  writings 
that  were  condantly  publifhed  on  the  fubjedt. 

The  fovereign  of  any  country,  who  forbids  the 
liberty  of  difcufling  publicly  matters  of  admi- 
niftration,  and  politics,  gives  an  authentic  attefta- 
tion  of  his  propenfity  to  tyranny,  and  of  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  his  meafures.  It  is  juft  as  if  he  were 
to  fay  to  the  people  :  “  I  know  full  as  well  as  you 
“  do,  that  what  I  have  determined  upon  is  con- 
«  trary  to  your  liberty,  your  prerogatives,  your 
“  intereft,  your  tranquillity,  and  your  happinefs  ; 

<c  but  I  do  not  chufe  that  you  fhould  murmur  at 
«  it.  I  will  never  fuffer  you  to  be  enlightened, 

<c  becaufe  it  is  convenient  to  me  that  you  fhould 
<c  remain  in  that  date  of  ftupidity,  which  will 
«  prevent  you  from  difcerning  my  caprices,  my 
«  vanity,  my  extravagant  diflipations,  my  often- 
<c  tation,  the  depredations  of  my  courtiers  and 
«  of  my  favourites,  my  ruinous  amufements, 

<c  and  my  dill  more  ruinous  paflions,  from  the 
<c  public  good,  which  never  was,  is  not,  nor  ever 
will  be,  as  far  as  depends  upon  me  and  my  fuc- 
cc  ceffors,  any  thing  more  than  a  decent  pre- 
<c  tence.  Every  thing  I  do  is  well  done,  you 

<c  may  either  believe  or  not,  as  you  choofe,  but 

<c  you 
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“  you  muft  be  filent.  I  will  prove  to  you,  by 
“  all  the  moil  extravagant  and  atrocious  mea- 
“  fures,  that  I  reign  for  myfelf  alone,  and  neither 
“  by  you,  nor  for  you.  And  if  any  one  of  you 
«  fhould  be  rafh  enough  to  contradid  me,  let 
“  him  perilh  in  the  obfcurity  of  a  dungeon,  or 
“  let  him  be  ftrangled,  that  he  may  for  ever  be 
€C  deprived  of  the  powers  of  committing  a  fimi- 
“  lar  ad  of  indifcretion ;  for  fuch  is  my  will  and 
«  pleafure.”  In  confequence  of  fuch  declarati¬ 
ons,  a  man  of  genius  mull  be  either  filent  or  be  put 
to  death;  and  a  nation  muff  be  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarifm,  with  refped  to  their  religion,their  laws, 
their  morals,  and  their  government,  and  in  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  mod  important  things  relative  to 
their  real  interefls,  to  their  power,  to  their  trade, 
to  their  fplendour,  and  to  their  felicity ;  while  all 
the  nations  around  are  improving  them felves  by  the 
daring  efforts,  and  the  concurrence  of  numbers  of 
enlightened  men,  whofe  views  are  direded  to 
thofe  objeds  alone  that  are  really  worthy  of  their 
attention.  The  reafoning  of  an  adminiftration, 
which  prohibits  information,  is  aefedive  in  every 
particular ;  the  progrefs  of  improvement  is  not  to 
be  ftopt,  nor  even  to  be  checked,  without  manifeff 
difadvantage.  Prohibition  hath  no  other  effed 
than  to  irritate  men,  and  to  infpire  them  with  an 
idea  of  rebellion,  and  to  give  to  ail  their  writings 
a  libellous  tendency.  It  is  doing  too  much  ho¬ 
nour  to  innocent  fubjeds,  to  be  alarmed  at  a 
few  pages  of  writing,  when  two  hundred  thoufand 
affaffins  are  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  go¬ 
vernment. 


England 
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England  teems  daily  with  numberlefs  produc-  B 
tions  of  the  prefs,  in  which  all  the  concerns  of  the  « — 
nation  are  treated  with  freedom.  Among  thefe 
writings  fome  are  judicious,  written  by  men  of 
underftanding,  or  citizens  well  informed  and  zea¬ 
lous  for  the  public  good.  Their  advice  contri¬ 
butes  to  difcover  to  the  public  their  true  interefts, 
and  to  afiift  the  operations  of  government.  Few 
ufeful  regulations  of  internal  oeconomy  are  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  ftate,  that  have  not  firft  been  pointed 
out,  modelled,  or  improved  in  fome  of  thefe 
writings.  Unhappy  are  the  people  who  are  de¬ 
prived  of  fuch  an  advantage. 

f  But  it  may  be  faid,  that  among  the  few 
4  fenfible  men  who  ferve  to  enlighten  their  coun- 
•  try,  numbers  are  to  be  met  with,  who  either  from 
4  a  difguft  to  thofe  in  power,  or  from  a  defire  of 
c  falling  in  with  the  tafte  of  the  people,"  or  from 
<  fome  perfonal  motives,  delight  in  fomenting  a 
«  fpirit  of  diffention  and  difcontent.  The  means 
4  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  are  to 
4  heighten  the  pretenfions  of  their  country  beyond 
4  their  juft  and  legal  bounds,  and  to  make  the  pea- 
4  pie  confider  the  fmalleft  precautions  taken  by 
4  other  powers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  pof- 
c  feffions,  as  vifible  incroachments.  Thefe  exag- 
4  gerations,  equally  partial  and  falfe,  eftablifh 
4  prejudices,  the  effects  of  which  occafion  the  na* 

4  tion  to  be  conftantly  at  war  with  it’s  neighbours. 

4  If  government,  from  a  defire  of  preferving  the 
4  balance  of  juftice  between  itfelf  and  other 
4  powers,  Ihould  refufe  to  yield  to  popular  pre- 
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<  judices,  it  finds  itfelf,  at  length,  compelled  to 
c  it.’ 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  undoubtedly  attend¬ 
ed  with  thefe  inconveniencies  ;  but  they  are  fo 
trifling,  and  fo  tranfient,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  refulting  from  it*  that  they  do 
not  deferve  our  notice.  The  quedion  is  reduced 
to  this:  hit  better  that  a  people  Jhould  be  in  a  perpetual 
fiate  of  ftupidity ,  than  that  they  jhould  be  fometimes 
turbulent  ?  Sovereigns,  if  ye  mean  to  be  wLked, 
differ  your  people  to  write;  you  will  find  men 
corrupt  enough  to  ferve  you  according  to  your 
evil  defires;  and  who  will  improve  you  in  the 
art  of  a  Tiberius.  If  ve  mean  to  be  good,  permit 
them  alfo  to  write;  you  will  find  fome  honed 
men  who  will  improve  you  in  the  art  of  a  Tra¬ 
jan.  How  many  things  are  ye  dill  ignorant  of, 
before  ye  can  become  great,  either  in  good  or  in 
evil. 

The  mob  of  London,  the  mod  contemptible 
of  any  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  people  of  England 
confidered  in  a  political  view,  are  the  fird  people 
in  the  world ;  abetted  by  twenty  thoufand  young 
men,  the  fons  of  diftinguiihed  merchants,  befet 
the  parliament  houfe  with  clamours  and  threats, 
and  influence  it’s  deliberations.  Such  tumults  are 
frequently  excited  by  a  party  in  the  parliament 
itfelf.  Thefe  defpicable  men,  once  rouzed,  revile 
the  mod  refpectable  citizen,  who  hath  incurred 
their  difpleafure,  and  been  rendered  fufpicious  to 
them  :  they  fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  and  fcandaloudy 
infult  the  mod  facred  chara&ers.  The  tumult  can 

never 
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never  be  appeafed,  unlefs  they  force  the  miniftry 
to  yield  to  their  fury.  This  indirect,  though  con¬ 
tinual  influence  of  commerce  upon  the  public 
meafures,  was,  perhaps,  never  fo  fenfibly  felt  as 
at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

England  began  the  war  with  much  fuperior 
advantages.  She  had  a  great  number  of  Tailors 
on  foot.  Her  magazines  were  filled  with  warlike 
ftores,  and  her  dock-yards  were  in  the  moft  flou- 
rifliing  condition.  Her  fleets  were  all  manned 
and  ready  for  fervice,  and  commanded  by  experi¬ 
enced  officers,  who  waited  only  for  orders  to  fet 
fail,  and  to  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag 
to  the  extremities  of  the  world.  Walpole,  by  ne¬ 
glecting  fuch  great  advantages,  muft  not  be  cen- 
fured  as  having  betrayed  his  country.  In  this 
particular  he  is  above  fufpicion,  fince  he  was  ne¬ 
ver  even  accufed  of  corruption,  in  a  country  where 
fuch  charges  have  been  often  made  without  being 
believed.  His  conduCt,  however,  was  not  entirely 
irreproachable.  The  apprehenfion  he  was  under 
of  involving  himfelf  in  difficulties  that  might  en¬ 
danger  his  adminiftration  $  the  neceflity  he  found 
of  applying  thofe  treafures  in  military  operations, 
that  he  had  amafied  to  bribe  and  fecure  to  himfelf 
a  party,  joined  to  that  of  impofing  new  taxes, 
which  muft;  neceflarily  raife  to  the  highefl  degree 
the  averfion  that  had  been  entertained  both  for  his 
perfon  and  principles:  all  thefe,  and  fome  other 
circumftances,  occafioned  an  irrefolution  in  his 
conduCt  that  was  attended  with  the  moft  fatal 

confequences.  He  loft  time,  which  is  of  the  utmoft 

importance 
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book  importance  in  every  expedition,  but  particularly 
^  i  decifive  in  all  naval  operations. 

The  fleet  that  Vernon  commanded,  after  hav¬ 
ing  deftroyed  Forto-Bello*  was  unfuccefsful  at 
Carthagena,  rather  from  the  badnefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  mifunderftanding  and  inexperience 
of  the  officers,  than  from  the  valour  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  Anion’s  fleet  was  loft  at  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Horn,  which  fome  months  fooner  might 
have  been  performed  without  danger.  If  we  were 
to  judge  of  what  he  might  have  done  with  his 
whole  fquadron,  from  what  he  adually  performed 
with  a  Angle  ffiip,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
he  would  at  leaft  have  Ihaken  the  empire  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea.  A  fettlement  that 
was  attempted  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  was  not 
profperous.  Thofe  who  intended  building  a  city 
there,  all  died.  General  Oglethorpe,  after  hav¬ 
ing  opened  the  trenches  for  thirty-eight  days,  was 
forced  to  raife  the  flege  of  fort  St.  Auftin  in  Flo¬ 
rida,  vigoroufly  defended  by  Manuel  Montiano, 
who  had  been  allowed  time  enough  to  prepare 
himfelf  againft  the  attack. 

Though  the  firft  efforts  of  the  Englifh  againft 
Spanifti  America  we  re  not  fuccefsful,  yet  the 
alarm  was  not  appeafed.  The  navy,  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  government  of  the- Englifh,  were  three 
great  refources  they  had  Hill  left,  fufflcient  to  make 
the  Spaniards  tremble.  In  vain  did  France  unite 
her  naval  powers,  to  ad  in  conjundion  with  thofe 
of  Spain.  This  confederacy  neither  checked  the 
intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy,  nor  animatad 
the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  overwhelmed  with  fear. 

,  Fortunately 
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Fortunately  for  both  nations,  as  well  as  for  Arne*  B  0  0  K 
rica*  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Vlth 
had  kindled  in  Europe  an  obftinate  war*  in  which 
the  Britilb  troops  were  detained,  to  fupport  an  in- 
tereft  that  was  extremely  doubtful.  The  hoftili* 
ties,  commenced  in  diftant  countries  with  fuch 
great  preparations,  terminated  at  laft  infenfibly  in 
a  few  piracies,  that  were  committed  on  both  fides* 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  at  that 
time,  was  the  taking  of  Cape-Breton*  which  ex- 
pofed  the  filhery,  commerce*  and  Colonies  of 
France,  to  the  greateft  dangers.  This  valuable 
poffefllon  was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  j 
but  the  treaty  that  gave  it  up,  was  not  lefs  the  ob- 
jed  of  cenfure* 

The  French,  ever  influenced  by  a  fpirit  of  chi¬ 
valry,  that  hath  fo  long  been  the  dazzling  folly  of 
all  Europe,  imagine  the  facrifke  of  their  lives  fufL 
ficiently  compenfated,  if  it  hath  contributed  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  frontiers  of  their  country  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
when  they  have  compelled  their  prince  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  governing  them  with  lefs  attention  and 
equity  than  he  did  before  *  but  if  their  territory* 
remains  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  war,  they 
then  think  their  honour  is  loft*  This  rage  for 
conqueft,  cxcufable  indeed  in  a  barbarous  age* 
but  which  more  enlightened  ones  fhould  never  be 
reproached  with*  threw  difgrace  on  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle*  which  reftofed  to  Auftria  all  the 

places  that  had  been  taken  from  her.  The  na- 
• 

tion,  too  trifling  and  capricious  to  attend  to  po¬ 
litical  difdQffioiis,  could  not  be  convinced,  that  by 
forming  any  kind  of  eflablifhment  for  the  tn- 
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fant  Don  Philip,  an  alliance  with  Spam  was  effec-* 
tually  fecured  5  that  Ihe  herfelf  was  thereby  en- 
o-ao-ed  to  adjuft,  with  the  houfe  of  Auftna,  fome 
interefts  of  the  greateft  importance  ,-  that  by  be¬ 
coming  guarantees  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  for _Sile- 
fia  two  rival  powers  would,  in  confequence  of  luclt 
an* arrangement,  be  formed  in  Germany  ;  to  pro¬ 
duce  which  happy  effe&  had  been  the  labour  and 
care  of  two  centuries :  that  by  reftormg  Friburg, 
and  thofe  towns  in  Flanders  that  had  been  de- 
ftroyed,  they  would  be  eafily  retaken,  if  war 
fhould  again  be  declared  and  earned  on  with  vi¬ 
gour  :  befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces 
mio-ht  always  be  very  eafily  dimimfhed  of  fifty- 
thou  land  men,  and  the  faving  which  fuch  a  re- 
duftion  would  produce,  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  increafing  the  navy. 

If,  therefore,  the  French  nation  had  not  even 
been  obliged  to  attend  to  the  management  of  it’s 
affairs  at  home,  which  were  then  in  a  very  alarm¬ 
ing  date ;  if  her  credit  and  commerce  had  not 
been  entirely  ruined ;  if  fome  of  her  moft  confi- 
derable  provinces  had  not  been  in  the  greateft  dif- 
trefs ;  if  fhe  had  not  loft  the  key  of  Canada  y  if  her 
colonies  had  not  been  threatened  with  certain  and 
immediate  invafion  ;  if  her  navy  had  not  been  fo 
entirely  deftroyed,  as  fcarcely  to  have  a  fhip  left 
to  fend  into  the  New  World ;  and  if  Spain  had  not 
been  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  feparate  trea¬ 
ty  with  England :  independent  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  yet  the  peace,  that  was  then  made, 
would  have  deferved  the  approbation  of  the  moft 
fenfibie  and  judicious  men. 
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The  eafe  with  which  Marfhal  Saxe  could  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  internal  provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  was  an  objed  that  particularly  attracted 
the  French.  It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  no¬ 
thing  Teemed  inqpoffible  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Lewis  XV. ;  but  it  may  be  thought  paradoxical 
to  affert,  that  the  Englifh  were  extremely  defirous 
of  feeing  the  Dutch  fubdued.  If  the  republic, 
which  could  not  poflibly  feparate  itfelf  from  it's 
allies,  had  been  conquered,  it’s  inhabitants, 
filled  as  they  were  with  ancient  as  well  as  prefent 
prejudices  again!!  the  government,  laws,  man¬ 
ners  and  religion  of  their  conqueror,  would  hardly 
have  fubmitted  to  his  dominion.  Would  they  not 
certainly  have  conveyed  their  people,  their  flock, 
and  their  induflry  to  Great  Britain  ?  And  can 
there  be  the  lead  doubt  whether  fuch  confiderable' 
advantages  would  not  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  Englifh,  than  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  ? 

T o  this  obfervation  let  us  venture  to  add  an¬ 
other,  which  though  not  attended  to  before,  will, 
perhaps,  not  feem  lefs  evident.  The  court  of 
Vienna  hath  been  thought  either  very  fortunate, 
or  very  fkilful,  in  having  been  able,  by  the 
means  of  negociations,  to  wrefl  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  French  thofe  places  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  during  the  war.  But  would  they  not 
have  been  more  fortunate,  or  more  fkilful,  had 
they  differed  their  enemy  to  keep  part  of  the  coa- 
quefts  they  had  obtained  ?  The  period  is  now 
paffed,  when  the  houfe  of  Auflria  was  equal,  or 
perhaps  fuperior  in  flrength  to  the  houfe  of 
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book  Bourbon.  Policy,  therefore,  fhould  have  en- 
^  .  gaged  her  to  intereft  other  powers  in  her  fortune, 

even  from  the  Ioffes  (he  had  fuftained,  This  might 
have  been  effected  by  facrificing  fomething,  ap¬ 
parently,  at  leaf!:,  to  France.  Europe,  alarmed 
at  the  incrcafing  power  of  this  monarchy,  which 
is  naturally  an  objeCt  of  hatred,  envy  and  fear, 
would  have  renewed  that  fpirit  of  animofity  that 
had  been  fwor’n  againft  Lewis  XIV.  $  and  more 
formidable  leagues  would  neceffarily  have  been 
formed  in  confequence  of  fuch  fentiments.  This 
general  difpofition  of  the  people  was  more  likely 
to  have  recovered  the  greatnefs  of  the  new  houfe 
of  Auftria,  than  the  re-acquifition  of  a  diftant  and 
limited  territory,  always  open  to  an  attack. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  French  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  who  managed  the  negociation,  as 
well  as  the  minifter  who  directed  it,  would  have 
feen  through  the  artifice.  We  do  not  even  feru- 
ple  to  affert,  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatefmen  had 
any  view  of  extending  the  French  dominions*.  But 
would  they  have  found  the  fame  penetration  to 
unravel  political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which 
they  were  refponfible  for  their  conduct  ?  This  is 
a  point  we  cannot  prefume  to  determine.  All  go¬ 
vernments  are  generally  inclined  to  extend  their 
territories,  and  that  of  France  is,  from  it  s  conili- 

tution,  equally  fo. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  re¬ 
flections,  it  muff  be  allowed,  that  the  expectations 
of  the  two  French  minifters,  who  fettled  the  peace, 
were  difappointed.  The  principal  objeCt  they  had 

in  view  was  the  preservation  of  the  colonies,  that 

had 
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had  been  threatened  by  the  enemy.  But  as  foon  B  °x°  K 
as  the  danger  was  over,  this  unbounded  fource  of  v — v—> 
opulence  was  neglected.  France  kept  on  foot  a 
large  body  of  troops,  retained  in  her  pay  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  and  added  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  another  Charles  V.  had  threatened  her 
frontiers,  or  another  Philip  II.  could  have  throwbi 
the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  con- 
fufion  by  his  intrigues.  She  was  not  fenfible  that 
her  fuperiority  upon  the  continent  was  acknow- 
leged,  that  no  fingle  power  could  venture  to  at¬ 
tack  her  and  that  the  event  of  the  laft  war,  and 
the  arrangements  fettled  by  the  laft  peace,  had 
rendered  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft  her 
impoiTible.  A  number  of  apprehenfions,  equally 
weak  and  trifling,  difturbed  her  tranquillity.  Her 
prejudices  prevented  her  from  perceiving  that  Hie 
had  only  one  enemy  really  deferving  her  attention, 
and  that  this  enemy  could  only  be  reftrained  by  a 
confiderable  fleet. 

The  Englifh,  more  inclined  to  envy  the  pro- 
fperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own,  are  not 
only  defirous  of  becoming  rich,  but  of  being  ex- 
clufively  fo,  Their  ambition  is  gain,  as  that  of 
the  Romans  was  empire.  They  do  not  properly 
leek  to  extend  their  dominion,  but  their  colo¬ 
nies.  Commerce  is  the  foie  objecft  of  all  the  wars 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  defire  of  engrafting 
it  all  to  thefnlelves,  hath  made  them  perform 
many  great  actions,  and  commit  the  moft  flagrant 
a£ts  of  injuftice,  and  obliges  them  to  perfevere  in 
the  fame  condudt.  Will  the  nations  never  be 
tired  of  that  fpecies  of  tyranny  which  fets  them  at 
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defiance,  and  degrades  them  ?  Will  they  perpe¬ 
tually  continue  in  that  ftate  of  weaknefs,  which 
compels  them  to  fubmit  to  a  defpotifm  they 
would  be  very  defirous  of  annihilating  ?  If  they, 
fhould  ever  form  an  alliance  among  themfelves, 
how  could  one  Angle  power  be  able  to  refift 
them,  unlefs  deftiny  were  always  in  it’s  favour, 
which  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  depend 
upon  ?  Who  is  it  that  hath  infured  eternal  pro- 
fperity  to  the  Englifh  ?  and  if  it  could  be  infured 
to  them,  would  it  not  be  too  dearly  purchafed  by 
the  lofs  of  a  tranquillity  which  they  could  never, 
enjoy  ?  and  would  they  not  be  too  feverely  pu¬ 
nched  for  it,  by  the  alarms  of  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy, 
which  ever  obliges  them  to  keep  an  anxious  and 
watchful  eye  upon  the  Oighteft  movements  of  the 
other  powers?  Is  it  very  glorious;  is  it  very 
pleafing  ;  is  it  very  advantageous  ;  and  is  it  very 
l’afe,  for  one  nation  to  reign  in  the  midft  of 
others,  as  a  Sultan  in  the  midft  o,  his  fla/es  ? 
Will  a  dangerous  increafe  of  outward  enmity  be 
fufficiently  compenfated  by  the  baneful  increafe 
of  inward' opulence  ?  Englifhmen,  avidity  knows 
no  bounds ;  but  patience  hath  it’s  end,  which  i$ 
almoft  always  fatal  to  thofe  who  urge  it  to  that 
extreme.  But  the  pafiion  for  trade  exerts  fuch 
influence  over  you,  that  even  your  philofophers 
are  governed  by  it.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle 
ufed  to  fay,  that  it  would  be  a  commendable 
aftion  to  preach  Chriftianity  to  the  favages  ;  be- 
caufe,  were  they  to  know  only  fo  much  of  it  as 

y/ould  convince  them  of  their  obligation  to  wear 
“T-  •  '  clothes, 
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clothes,  it  would  prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  En-  B  °x°  K 
slifh  manufactures. 

A  system  of  this  nature,  which  the  Englith 
have  fcarce  ever  loft  fight  of,  difcovered  itfelf  caufe  of  . 
more  openly  in  17 55,  than  it  had  ever  done  be-  m 

fore.  The  rapid  improvements  made  in  the 
French  colonies  lurprifed  every  attentive  mind, 
and  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh. 
Afhamed,  however,  to  let  it  appear  at  firft,  they 
concealed  it  for  fome  time  under  myftericus  dif- 
guifes  ;  and  a  people  who  have  pride  or  modefty 
enough  to  term  negotiations  the  artillery  of  their 
enemies ,  did  not  fcruple  to  employ  all  the  wind¬ 
ings  and  artifices  of  the  moft  infidious  policy, 

France,  alarmed  at  the  confufed  ftate  of  her 
finances,  intimidated  by  the  fmall  number  of  her 
fhips,  and  the  inexperience  of  her  admirals ;  fe-r  . 
duced  by  a  love  of  eafe,  pleafure  and  tranquillity, 
favoured  the  attempts  that  wpre  made  to  deceive 
her.  In  vain  did  fome  able  ftatefmen  continually 
urge,  that  Great  Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  de- 
firous  of  a  war;  and  that  fhe  was  compelled  tp  be¬ 
gin  it,  before  the  naval  pftabliihment  of  her  rival 
had  attained  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfection  as 
her  trading  navy.  Thefe  caufes  of  apprehenfion 
feemed  abfurd  in  a  country  where  trade  had  been 
hithertp  carried  on  by  a  fpirit  of  imitation  only ; 
where  it  had  been  (hackled  by  every  fpecies  of 
reftraint,  and  always  facrificed  to  finance  3  where 
it  had  never  met  with  any  real  encouragement, 
and  where  men  knew  not,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  in  pofiefiion  of  the  moft  valuable  and  richeft 
commerce  in  the  world.  A  nation,  that  was  in- 
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debted  to  nature  for  a  moft  excellent  foil  ;  ta 
chance  for  her  colonies ;  to  the  vivacity  and  pli¬ 
ancy  of  her  difpofition,  for  a  tafte  in  thole  arts 
which  vary  and  increafe  the  enjoyments  of  life  ;  to 
her  conquefts  and  her  literary  merit,  and  even  to 
the  difperfion  of  the  Proteftants  (lie  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  loft,  for  the  defire  excited  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  imitating  her  :  this  nation,  that  would 
be  too  happy,  were  fhe  permitted  to  enjoy  her 
happinefs,  would  not  perceive  that  fhe  might  be 
deprived  of  feme  of  thefe  advantages,  and  infen- 
fibly  fell  a  facrifice  to  thofe  arts  employed  to  lull 
her  into  fecurity.  When  the  Englifh  thought 
there  was  no  further  occafion  to  diiTemble,  they 
Commenced  hoftilities,  without  having  previoufly 
paid  any  attention  to  thofe  formalities  that  are  in 
ufe  among  civilized  people. 

Did  the  nation,  which  is  reckoned  fo  .proud, 
fo  humane,  and  fo  prudent,  reftedt  upon  what 
was  doing  ?  It  reduced  the  moft  facred  conven¬ 
tions  of  nations  among  themfelves,  to  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  a  perfidious  policy ;  it  freed,  them  from 
the  common  tie  that  connedts  them,  by  dif- 
(rarding  the  chimerical  idea  of  the  right  of  na¬ 
tions.  Did  thefe  people  perceive,  that  they  were 
fixing  a  conftaat  ftate  of  war;  that  they  were 
making  peace  a  time  of  apprehenfion  only ;  that 
they  were  introducing  on  the  globe  nothing  but 
a  falfe  and  deceitful  fecurity;  that  fovereigns 
were  becoming  fo  many  wolves,  ready  to  devour 
each  other;  that  the  empire  of  difeord  was  be¬ 
coming  unbounded;  that  the  moft  cruel  and 
moft  juft  reprisals  were  authorized ;  and  that 
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arms  were  no  longer  to  be  laid  afide  ?  At  that  B  °^°  K 
time  there  was  a  half  Themiftocles  in  the  mi- 
niftry;  but  there  was  not  one  Ariftides  in  all 
Great  Britain;  fince,  far  from  exclaiming,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  them¬ 
felves  the  mod:  fcropulous  men  among  the 
Greeks  :  The  thing  is  ufeful ,  hut  it  is  net  honeft ;  let 
it  he  mentioned  no  more :  the  Englifh,  on  the 
contrary,  congratulated  themfelves  upon  an  ig¬ 
nominious  adt,  againft  which  the  voice  of  all  K 
Europe  was  raifed  with  indignation.  Adis  of 
hoftility,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  when 
there  is  even  no  treaty  of  peace  fubfifling,  is  the 
proceeding  of  barbarians.  Hoftilities,  againft 
the  faith  of  treaties,  but  preceded  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  by  what  pretence  foever  it  may  be 
palliated,  would  be  a  difgufting  adl  of  inju¬ 
stice,  if  the  habit  of  it  had  not  been  frequent, 
and  if  the  fhame  of  it  did  not  light  upon  almoft 
all  the  powers.  Hoftilities,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  againft  a  neighbouring  people,  who  are 
quietly  repofing  themfelves  upon  the  faith  of 
treaties,  upon  the  right  of  nations,  upon  a  reci¬ 
procal  intercourfe  of  good-will,  upon  civilized 
manners,  upon  the  fame  God,  upon  the  fame 
worlhip,  upon  the  reciprocal  reddence  and  pro-' 
tedlion  granted  to  the  citizens  of  both  nations  in 
their  refpedlive  countries :  fuqh  hoftilities  are  3, 
crime,  which,  in  every  fociety,  would  be  treated 
as  murder  on  the  highway;  and  if  there  were  any 
exprefs  code  againft  it,  as  there  is  a  tacit  one, 
formed  and  fubferibed  to  between  all  nations, 
we  fhould  then  read  the  following  fentence ; 
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book  Let  us  all  unite  against  the  traitor,  and 
let  him  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  nation  that  commits  fuch  a 
crime,  pprfues  it’s  intereft  with  unbounded  and 
fhamelefs  jealoufy;  it  fhews  that  it  is  deftitute 
of  equity  and  honour;  that  it  defpifes  equally 
the  judgment  of  the  prefent  time,  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  pofterityj  and  that  it  hath  more  regard 
for  it’s  exigence  among  nations,  than  for  the 
colours  it  will  be  painted  in,  in  their  hiftory..  If 
it  be  the  ftrongeft,  it  is  a  mean  tyrant;  it  is  a 
lion,  which  debafes  itfelf  to  a£t  the  aoj.edt  part: 
of  a  fox.  If  it  be  the  weakeft,  and  be  appre- 
hen  five  for  itfelf,  it  may,  perhaps,  belefs  odious, 
but  it  is  equally  bafe.  How  much  more  noble, 
and  how  much  more  advantageous,  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Roman  people  !  Let  us  open,  as  they 
did,  the  gates  of  our  temples ;  let  an  ambaffador 
be  lent  to  the  enemy’s  frontiers,  and  there  let  him 
declare  war,  by  flaking  the  Ikirts  of  his  gar¬ 
ments,  at  the  found  of  the  trumpet  of  the  herald 
that  attends  him.  Let  us  not  maffacie  an  enemy 
that  feeps.  If  we  dip  our  hand  into  the  blood 
of  him  who  thinks  himfelf  our  friend,  the  ftain 
qf  it  will  never  be  wiped  off.  It  will  always 
call  to  mind  the  Macbeth  of  the  poet. 

Though  a  declaration  of  war  were  only  a  mere 

ceremony  between  nations,  which  leem  to  be  bound 

by  no  ties  as  foon  as  they  intend  to  maflacre  one 

another;  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Britifh 

mini  dry  were  more  than  doubtful  of  the  injuflice 

of  their  condudt.  The  timidity  of  their  meafures, 

the  perplexity  of  their  operations,  the  prevari7 

eating 
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eating  modes  of  jollification  they  adopted,  and  B  °x°  K 
the  influence  they  in  vain  exerted  to  make  par-  1-- 
liament  approve  fo  fcandalous  a  violation  ;  thefe^ 
with  feveral  other  circumftances,  plainly  difco- 
yered  the  guilt  of  their  proceeding.  If  thofe 
weak  minifters  of  fo  great  a  power  had  been  as 
bold  in  committing  crimes,  as  they  appeared 
Regard lefs  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  they  would  have 
formed  a  project  of  the  moft  extenflve  nature. 

When  they  unjuflly  gave  orders  to  attack  all  the 
French  fhips  upon  the  northern  coaft  of  America, 
they  would  have  extended  thefe  orders  to  every 
fea.  The  ruin  of  the  only  power  that  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  refinance,  would  have  been 
the  peceflary  confequence  of  luch  a  ftrong  con¬ 
federacy.  It’s  fall  would  have  intimidated  all 
other  nations,  and  wherever  the  Englilh  flag  had 
appeared,  it  would  have  commanded  obedience 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  A  fuccefs  fo  re-*- 
markable  and  deciflve  would  have  made  the 
rnultitude  overlook  the  violation  of  public  right, 
would  have  juftifled  it  to  the  political  world,  and 
the  remonftrances  of  the  wife  would  have  been 
loft  in  the  clamours  of  the  ignorant  and  ambi¬ 
tious. 

,  •  * 

A  timid,  but  equally  uniuftiflable  condud.  The  begin-1 

^  ’  mng  of  the 

was  attended  with  very  contrary  effects.  Ihe  war  is  unfa- 
council  of  George  II.  was  hated,  as  well  as  de-  theEngVih. 
fpifed,  over  all  Europe  $  and  the  events  cor- 
refponded  to  thefe  fentiments.  France,  though 
unexpe&edly  attacked,  was  victorious  in  Canada, 
gained  confiderable  advantages  by  fea,  took  Mi¬ 
norca,  and  threatened  London  itfelf.  Her  rival 
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:  was  then  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  men  of  un- 

;  derftanding  had  long  fince  obferved  in  England, 
that  the  French  united  the  greateft  contrarieties 
in  their  character;  that  they  blended  virtues  and 
vices,  marks  of  weaknefs  and  ftrength  that  had 
always  been  thought  inconfiftent  with  each  other  $ 
that  they  were  brave,  though  effeminate  ;  equally 
addicted  to  pleafure  and  glory  ;  ferious  in  trifles* 
and  trifling  in  matters  of  importance ;  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  war,  and  ready  to  attack:  in  a  word, 
mere  children,  fuftering  themfelves,  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians  of  old,  to  be  difquieted  and  moved  to  anger 
for  real  or  imaginary  interefts ;  fond  of  enter- 
prize  and  addon,  ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and 
comforted  in  the  greateft  misfortunes  with  the 
moft  trifling  fuccefs.  The  Englifh,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  vulgar,  though  ftrong  expreffion  of 
Swift’s,  are  always  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  garret , 
and  know  no  medium,  began  then  to  be  too 
much  afraid  of  a  nation  that  they  had  unjuftly 
defpifed.  A  fpirit  of  defpondency  lucceeded  to 
that  of  preemption. 

The  nation,  corrupted  by  the  too  great  con¬ 
fidence  it  had  placed  in  it’s  opulence ;  humbled 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  and  by  the 
moral  character  and  inability  of  it’s  governors  ; 
weakened  too  by  the  collifion  of  factions,  which 
keep  up  an  exertion  of  ftrength  among  a  free 
people  in  times  of  peace,  but  which  deftroy  their 
power  in  times  of  war:  the  nation,  difgraced, 
aftonifhed,  and  uncertain  what  meafures  to  pur- 
fue ;  equally  fenfible  of  the  diftreflfes  it  had  al¬ 
ready  been  expofed  to,  as  of  thofe  it  forefaw, 
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was  incapable  of  exerting  itfelf  to  avenge  the  one, 
dr  prevent  the  other.  All  zeal  for  the  common 
caufe  was  confined  to  the  granting  of  immenfe  fup- 
plies.  That  the  coward  is  fooner  difpofed  to  part 
with  his  money  than  the  brave  man,  in  order  to 
ward  off  danger ;  and  that  the  prefent  critical 
fituation  of  affairs  required  them  not  to  confider 
who  fhould  pay,  but  who  fhould  {land  forward  to 
fight;  thefe  were  truths,  which,  at  that  time, 
feemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  French,  on  their  part,  were  dazzled  with 
fome  inflances  of  fuccefs  that  were  of  no  confe- 
quence.  Prefuming,  that  the  furprife  their  ene¬ 
mies  had  been  throw'n  into,  was  a  proof  of  their 
weaknefs,  they  involved  themfelves  further  than 
was  confident  with  their  intereft,  in  the  diflurb- 
ances  which  then  began  to  divide  the  German 


powers. 

A  system,  which,  if  unfuccefsful,  mud  have 
been  attended  with  the  greatefl  difgrace,  and  if 
fortunate,  muft  have  been  deftrinftive  in  the  end.; 
ferved  to  confound  them.  Their  levity  made 
them  forget,  that  a  few  months  before  they  had 
applauded  the  wife  and  enlightened  datefman, 
who,  being  defirous  to  avoid  a  land  war,  which 
fome  miniflers  were  willing  to  enter  into,  from 
their  defpairing  of  fuccefs  at  fea,  had,  with  the  vi* 
vacity  and  confidence  peculiar  to  genius,  addreffed 
himfelf  to  them  in  the  following  words  :  Gentlemen, 
faid  he,  let  us  all \  who  are  here  prefent  in  council \ 
go  out,  with  torches  in  our  hands ,  and  fet  fire  to  all 
our  JhipSy  if  they  are  ufelefs  to  our  defence ,  and  are 
only  conducive  to  make  mr  enemies  infult  us.  This 

political 
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book  political  infatuation  threw  them  into  the  greateft: 

v— difficulties.  Errors  of  the  cabinet  were  followed 
by  military  faults.  The  management  of  the  army 
was  fubje&ed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  A 
feries  of  bad  fuccefs  was  the  confequence  of  a  per¬ 
petual  change  of  commanders.  This  light  and 
fuperficial  nation  did  not  perceive,  that  even  fup- 
pofmg,  what  indeed  was  impoffible,  that  all  thofe 
who  were  fucceffively  intruded  with  the  direction 
of  the  military  operations,  had  really  been  men  of 
abilities,  yet  they  could  not  contend  with  advan¬ 
tage  againft  a  man  of  genius,  affifted  by  one  of 
diftinguifhed  capacity.  Misfortunes  made  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  plan  that  had  been  formed,  and  the 
changes  of  generals  were  endlefs. 

While  the  French  were  thus  deceived,  the 
Englifh,  from  a  fpiritof  deje&ion,  were  inflamed 
with  the  utmoft  refentment :  they  changed  a  mi- 
nifter  who  had  juftly  excited  general  diffatisfa&ion, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  timid  meafures,  to  the  jjoyal 
prerogative,  and  to  France.  Although  this  choice 
was  the  confequence  of  that  fpirit  of  party  which 
caufes  the  greateft  revolutions  in  England,  yet  it 
was  fuch  as  the  circumffances  of  the  times  requir¬ 
ed.  William  Pitt,  had  a  foul  formed  for  great 
defignsj  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpecies  of  elo¬ 
quence  that  never  failed  to  captivate  his  hearers, 
and  by  a  character  equally  firm  and  enterprifing. 
He  was  ambitious  to  make  his  country  rife  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  raife  his 
own  fame.  His  enthufiafm  fired  a  nation,  which 
will  always  be  infpired  by  a  love  of  liberty.  The 
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admiral  who  had  differed  Minorca  to  be  taken,*  B  °v°  K 
was  arrefted*  throw'll  into  prifon,  accufed,  tried, 
and  fentenced  to  death.  Neither  his  rank,  abilities, 
family,  nor  friends,  could  protect  him  from  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  His  own  fhip  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  fpot  where  the  fentence  paffed  upon  him  was 
to  be  put  in  execution.  All  Europe,  at  the  news 
of  this  melancholy  event,  was  druck  with  adonifh- 
ment,  blended  with  admiration  and  horror.  It 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  death  of  Byng,  whether  guilty  or  not,  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  mod  alarming  manner  to  thofe  who 
were  employed  by  the  nation,  what  fate  they  mud 
expert,  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed 
in  them.  Every  man  faid  to  himfelf,  in  the  indant 
of  battle:  It  is  on  this  field  I  mud  die,  rather  than 
with  infamy  on  a  fcaifold.  Thus  the  blood  of 
one  man,  accufed  of  cowardice,  was  productive  of 
a  fpirit  of  heroifm. 

This  fydem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  ter¬ 
ror  to  fubdue  the  imprefiions  of  fear,  was  further 
drengthened  by  an  emulation,  that  feemed  to 
promife  the  revival  of  public  fpirit.  DifTipation, 
pleafure,  indolence,  and  often  vice  and  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  manners,  occafion  warm  and  frequent 
connections  in  mod  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
Englifb  have  lefs  intercourfe  and  connection 
with  keach  other ;  they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  tade 
for  focial  life  than  other  nations ;  but  the  idea  of 
any  project  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  date, 
immediately  unites  them,  and  they  feem,  as  it 
were,  animated  by  one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties, 
and  feds,  contribute  to  infure  it’s  fucccfs,  and  with 
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Book  fuch  liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thofe 
x.  ... 


places  where  the  notion  of  a  particular  native 
country  does  not  prevail* 

And,  in  fad,  why  fhould  we  be  concerned  for* 
the  glory  of  a  nation,  when  we  can  expeCt  no 
other  return  for  the  facrifices  we  make,  than  an 
increafe  of  mifery  ;  when  victories  and  defeats  are 
equally  fatal  ;  victories,  by  giving  rife  to  taxes  to 
pave  the  way  for  them  5  and  defeats,  by  occafioning 
taxes  to  repair  them  ?  If  there  were  not  fome 
little  remains  of  honour  fubfifting  in  us,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  efforts  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  ftifle  it, 
and  which  proves,  that  under  vexations  of  every 
kind,  the  people  ftili  retain  fome  feeling  for  the 
difgrace  of  the  nation,  they  would  be  equally  af- 
fe&ed  with  it’s  profperity  or  it's  misfortunes. 
Will  they  experience  better  treatment,  whether 
the  fovereign  be  victorious  or  conquered ;  whe¬ 
ther  he  acquire  or  lofe  a  province ;  whether 
trade  fhould  fall  or  profper  ?  The  zeal  of  the 
Englifh  is  more  remarkably  diftinguifhed,  when 
the  nation  hath  placed  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  minifter  who  hath  the  direction  of  public  mea- 
fures.  As  foon  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  prime  mi¬ 
nifter,  a  marine  fociety  was  eftabiifhed,  which, 
perceiving  that  there  appeared  a  remifthefs  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  enter  into  the  fea  fervice,  and  difap- 
proving  the  cuftom  of  preffing  men  into  it,  in¬ 
vited  the  children  of  the  pooreft  clafs  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  become  (hip  boys,  and  their  fa¬ 
thers  faiiors.  They  undertook  to  pay  the  ex- 
pences of  their  voyage;  to  take  care  of  them  in 
ficknefs ;  to  feed,  clothe,  and  furnifh  them  with 
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every  thing  neceffary  to  preferve  their  health  dur-  B  °x°  K 

ing  the  time  they  were  to  be  at  Tea.  The  king,  * _ j 

moved  by  this  inftance  of  patriotifm,  gave  them 
22,500  livres  the  prince  of  Wales  9,000  livresf, 
and  the  princefs  of  Wales  4,500  J.  The  actors  of 
the  different  theatres,  whofe  abilities  have  not 
beeh  treated  with  [contempt  by  this  enlightened 
nation,  a&ed  their  beft  plays  for  the  increafe  of 
fo  refpe&able  an  cftablifhment.  The  theatres 
were  never  lb  much  crowded  as  on  this  occafion. 

A  hundred  of  thefe  (hip  boys,  and  a  hundred  of 
the  Tailors,  clothed  from  a  zeal  that  may  truly  be 
holden  facred,  appeared  upon  the  ftage  a  decora¬ 
tion  this  furely,  not  inferior  to  that  arifing  from 
the  multitude  of  lights,  the  elegance  of  drefs,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  jewels. 

T his  public  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  interefls  The  En 
of  the  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  the  Eng- 
Jilh,  and  the  effedls  of  it  were  difplayed  in  the  from^their 
difference  of  their  conduct.  They  ravaged  the 
coaits  of  their  enemies ;  beat  them  every  where  by  'Jj  spanilh 
lea;  intercepted  their  navigation,  and  gave  a  check  iflands* 

11  .  .  r  .  TrT°^.  ,  .  Account  of 

to  all  their  forces  in  Weftphalia.  They  drove  author 
them  out  of  North- America,  Africa,  and  the 
Eaft-Indies.  Till  Mr.  Pitt  became  minifter,  all 
the  expeditions  of  the  nation, 'made  in  diflant 
countries,  had  been  unfuccefsful,  and  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  have  been  fo,  becaufe  they  had  been  ill- 
concerted.  He,  on  the  contrary,  planned  fuch 
prudent  and  ufeful  defigns;  his  preparations  were 
condu&ed  with  fo  much  forefight  and  difpatch; 
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his  means  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  ends  he 
wanted  to  obtain ;  he  made  fuch  a  prudent  choice 
of  the  perfons  whom  he  intruded  with  his  de- 
fignsj  he  eftablifhed  fuch  harmony  between  the 
land  and  fea  forces,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the 
Englifti  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  whole  admini- 
ftration  was  a  feries  of  conquefts.  His  mind,  ftill 
fuperior  to  his  glory,  made  him  defpifc  the  idle 
clamours  of  thofe,  who  cenfured  what  they  called 
his  profufions.  He  ufed  to  fay  with  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  That  vittory  was  to  be 'pur- 
chafed  by  money ,  and  that  money  muji  not  be  [pared  at 
the  expence  of  vibiory. 

By  fuch  a  conduft,  and  fuch  principles,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  triumphed 
over  the  French,  He  purfued  them  to  their  mod 
valuable  iflands,  even  to  their  fugar  colonies. 
Thefe  poHeflions,  fojuftly  prized  for  their  riches, 
were  not,  however,  better  fe cured.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  that  were  ere&ed  there,  were  conftru&ed 
without  judgment,  and  were  falling  to  decay. 
Thefe  ruins  were  equally  deftitute  of  defenders, 
of  arms,  and  of  ammunition.  Ever  fince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  hoftilities,  all  intercourfe  between 
thefe  great  fettlements  and  the  mother-country, 
had  been  at  an  end.  They  could  neither  receive 
fubfi&nce  from  it,  nor  enrich  it  with  their  pro¬ 
ductions^  The  buildings  neceftary  for  the  car¬ 
rying  on  agriculture,  were  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The°m .afters  and  the  Haves,  equally  deftitute  of 
the  neceiihries  of  life,  were  obliged  to  feed  upon 
the  cattle  dcftined  for  the  labours  of  hufbandry. 
If  any  rapacious  navigators  ever  reached  them,  it 
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was  through  fo  many  dangers,  that  the  colonifts 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  bought  of  thefe 
traders  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  to  give 
them  in  exchange  whatever  they  confented  to  take 
from  them  at  the  lowed.  Though  the  colonifts 
did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power  to 
their  alfiftance,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expe&ed,  that 
their  attachments  to  their  mother-country  would 
induce  them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  againft 
an  enemy  that  might  put  an  end  to  their  dif- 
trefies. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  ten  fhips  of  the  line, 
fomc  bomb-ketches  and  frigates,  with  five  thou- 
fand  land-forces,  failed  from  England,  and  arrived 
at  Guadalupe.  They  appeared  before  the  town 
on  the  22d  of  January  1759,  and  the  next  day 
bombarded  the  town  of  Baffe-Terre.  If  the  be- 
fiegers  had  know’n  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terror  they  had  fpread,  the  ifiand  would  have 
made  a  very  Ihort  refiftance:  but  the  fiownefs,  ti¬ 
midity,  and  irrefolution  of  their  operations  afford¬ 
ed  the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants  leifure  to  fortify 
themfelves  in  a  pafs  that  was  only  at  the  diftance 
of  two  leagues  from  the  place.  From  this  fpot 
they  (topped  .the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
equally  diftreffed  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  want  of  provifions.  The  Englilh,  defpairing 
cf  making  themfelves  m afters  of  the  colony  on 
this  fide,  proceeded  to  attack  it  in  another  quar¬ 
ter,  know’n  by  the  name  of  Grande-Terre.  It 
was  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Lewis,  which 
made  (till  lefs  refiftance  than  that  of  Baffe-Terre, 
that  had  furrendered  in  four  and  twenty  hours.1 
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book  'The  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  error 
y —  *  they  had  before  fallen  into*  and  fuffered  the  fame 
inconveniencies  from  it.  The  event  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  began  to  be  doubtful,  when  Barrington,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Hop- 
fon,  changed  the  plan  of  operations.  He  gave 
up  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  country,  and 
re-embarked  his  foldiers,who  fucceffively  attacked 
the  houfes  and  villages  upon  the  coafts.  The  ra¬ 
vages  they  committed,  obliged  the  colonifts  to 
fubmit.  The  whole  ifland,  after  three  months 
defence,  furrendered  on  the  21ft  day  of  April, 
upon  very  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  troops  that  had  obtained  this  victory  did 
not  engage  in  this  expedition,  till  they  had  inef¬ 
fectually  threatened  Martinico.  Three  years  after. 
Great  Britain  revived  a  defign  that  had  been  too 
haftily  given  up ;  but  greater  preparations  and 
more  effectual  means  were  employed  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  On  the  16th  of  January  17 62, 
eighteen  battalions,  under  the  command  of  ge¬ 
neral  Monckton,  and  eighteen  Hiips  of  the  line 
commanded  by  admiral  Rodney,  the  firft  fent  from 
North  America,  and  the  latter  from  Europe,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  The  land¬ 
ing  of  the  troops  the  next  day  was  foon  effected, 
without  difficulty  and  without  lofs.  To  take 
poffeffion  of  the  eminences  that  were  fortified  and 
defended  by  Fort  Royal,  feemed  to  be  a  matter 
not  fo  eafily  accompliffied.  Thefe  obftacles,  how¬ 
ever,  were  after  fome  warm  engagements  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  place  that  would  foon  have  been 

reduced  to  affies  by  the  bombs,  capitulated  on 
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the  9th  of  February ;  and  the  whole  colony  did  1 
the  fame  on  the  13th.  It  is  probable  that  the  v 
profperity  of  Guadalupe  under  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment,  contributed  to  bring  about  this  gene¬ 
ral  furrender j  which  might,  and  ought  to  have 
been  delayed  longer.  Granada  and  the  other 
Leeward  Iflands,  whether  fubje£t  to  France,  or 
which,  though  peopled  by  Frenchmen,  were  neu¬ 
tral,  furrendened  themfelves,  without  making  any 
refiftance. 

Even  St.  Domingo,  the  only  poffeflion  the 
French  (till  retained  in  the  Archipelago  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish;  and  it’slofs  feemed  to  be  not  far  diftant.  If 
it  had  not  even  been  know’n  that  this  was  the  firft 
conqueft  Great  Britain  would  attempt,  yet  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  efcape  it’s  avidity. 
Would  this  ambitious  nation  have  checked  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  it’s  own  fuccelTes  fo  far  as  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  conqueft  that  would  have  com¬ 
pleted  it’s  profperity  ?  This  was  a  point  that  feem¬ 
ed  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  colony  was  ge¬ 
nerally  know’n  to  be  entirely  without  any  means  of 
defence,  either  within  or  without,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  making  the  leaft  refiftance.  It  was 
fo  fenfible  of  it’s  weaknefs,  that  it  feemed  difpofed 
to  furrender  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  fummoned  to 
do  it. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  was  equally  aftonifhed 
and  alarmed  at  the  loftes  it  had  fuftained,  and  at 
thofe  it  fore  fa  w.  It  had  expected  fuch  an  obfti- 
nate  refiftance  as  would  have  been  fuperior  to  eve¬ 
ry  attack.  The  defendants  of  thofe  brave  ad- 

I  3  venturers. 
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book  venturers,  who  had  fettled  thefe  colonies,  feemed 
~t—  j  a  rampart  fufRcient  to  repel  all  the  forces  of  the 
Britifh  empire.  They  almoft  felt  a  fecret  fatis^ 
fadion  that  the  Englifh  were  direding  their  efforts 
towards  that  quarter.  The  miniftry  had  infpired 
the  nation  with  the  fame  confidence  that  pofTeffed 
them,  and  it  was  the  mark  of  a  bad  citizen  to 
fhew  the  lead  uneafinefs. 

It  is  an  obfervation  we  may  now  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make,  that  events,  which  have  once 
happened,  will  happen  again.  A  people  whofe 
whole  fortune  confifts  in  fields  and  paftures  will, 
if  influenced  by  any  degree  of  fpirit,  refolutely 
defend  their  poffelfions.  The  harveft  of  one  year 
is  the  utmoft  they  can  lofe,  and  whatever  calamity 
they  may  experience,  does  not  diftrefs  them  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  them  without  hopes  of  re¬ 
covery.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to 
the  wealthy  cultivators  of  thefe  colonies.  When-  x 
ever  they  take  up  arms,  they  run  the  rifque  of 
having  the  labours  of  their  whole  lives  deftroyed, 
their  flaves  carried  off,  and  all  the  hopes  of  their 
pofterity  either  loft  by  fire  or  plunder  ;  they  will 
therefore  always  fubmit  to  the  enemy.  Though 
fatisfied  with  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  they  are  lefs  attached  to  it’s  glory  than  to 
their  own  riches. 

The  example  of  the  firft  colonifts,  whofe  perfe- 
verance  could  not  be  fhaken  by  the  moft  vigorous 
attacks,  does  not  affed  the  truth  of  this  obferva¬ 
tion.  The  objed  of  the  war  was  then  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  territory,  and  the  expullion  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  | 
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ants  at  prefent,  a  war  waged  againft  a  colony  is 
directed  only  againft  the  fovereign  of  it. 

The  plan  of  attacking  Martinico  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  was  not  in  the  miniftry  when 
it  was  fubdued.  The  re.fignation  of  this  great 
man  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  deferves 
to  be  confidered  by  every  one,  who  inveftigates 
the  caufes  and  effe&s  of  political  revolutions.  An 
hiftorian,  who  ventures  to  write  the  tranfa&ions  of 
his  own  age,  hath  feldom,  it  muft  be  granted, 
fufEcient  lights  to  guide  him.  The  councils  of 
kings  are  fo  fecret,  that  time  alone  can  gradually 
withdraw  the  veil  that  furrounds  them.  Their 
minifters,  faithful  depofitaries  of  the  fecrets  they 
have  been  intruded  with,  or  interefted  to  conceal 
them,  explain  themfelves  no  further  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  miflead  the  curious  inquirer,  who  wifhes 
to  difcover  them.  Whatever  penetration  he  may 
poftefs,  in  tracing  the  fource  and  connection  of 
events,  he  is  at  laft  reduced  to  conjecture.  If  his 
conjectures  happen  to  be  juft,  ftill  he  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  fo,  or  cannot  depend  upon  them ; 
and  this  uncertainty  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfaCtory 
than  a  total  ignorance.  He  muft,  therefore,,  wait 
till  prudence  and  intereft,  freed  from  the  reftraint 
of  filence,  [hall  unfold  the  truth  -y  in  a  word,  ’till 
fome  valuable  and  original  records  be  produced 
for  public  infpeCtion,  wherein  the  latent  fprings 
on  which  the  deftiny  of  nations  hath  depended, 
fhall  be  difcovered. 
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These  refleClions  fhould  fufpend  the  inquiries 
of  the  man  who  wants  only  to  attend  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  political  intrigues.  They  are  diftolved  as 
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book  foon  as  they  are  formed.  We  could  only  called 
feparate  parts  of  them,  which  could  not  be 
brought  together  unlefs  by  conjecture,  which 
might  be  the  further  diftant  from  the  truth,  in 
proportion  as  more  fagacity  had  been  difplayed 
in  the  forming  of  it.  We  fhould  often  be  likely 
to  fill  up  with  fome  great  view,  or  with  fome 
profound  {peculation,  a  vacancy  which  prefents 
itfelf,  from  our  ignorance  of  fome  v/itticifm,  of 
fome  frivolous  caprice,  of  fome  trifling  refent- 
ment,  or  of  fome  childifh  emotion  of  jealoufy : 
for  thefe  are  the  wonderful  levers  with  which  the 
earth  hath  fo  often  been  moved,  and  will  ftill  be 
moved  hereafter.  If  it  be  then  prudent  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  obfcure  caufes  of  events,  it  is  at 
lead  the  time  to  fpeak  of  the  character  of  thofe 
who  have  conducted  them.  We  know  what  they 
were  in  their  infancy,  in  their  youth,  in  a  more 
mature  age,  in  their  family  and  in  fociety,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  in  public  affairs.  We  know  what 
their  natural  and  acquired  talents  were ;  their 
ruling  pafiions,  their  vices,  their  virtues,  their 
inclinations  and  their  averfions;  their  connections, 
their  animofities,  and  their  friendfhips ;  their  per- 
fonal  and  relative  interefts  j  the  marks  of  favour 
or  difgrace  they  have  experienced  *  the  means 
they  have  employed  to  obtain  their  high  pofts, 
and  to  maintain  themfelves  in  them  i  the  conduCt 
they  have  obferved  with  regard  to  their  proteCtors 
and  their  dependents  $  the  projects  they  have  con¬ 
ceived,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exe¬ 
cuted  them  ;  the  character  of  the  men  they  have 
employed  $  the  obftacles  they  have  met  with,  and 
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the  manner  in  which  they  have  furmounted 
them  :  in  a  word,  we  know  the  fucccfs  they 
have  had  i  the  reward  they  have  obtained  in  con- 
fequence  of  it;  the  punilhmcnt  they  have  fuffered 
when  they  have  mifcarried ;  the  praife  or  blame 
bellowed  upon  them  by  the  nation  ;  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  have  ended  their  career,  and 
the  reputation  they  have  left  behind  them  after 
death. 

I  '  *  ...  .  ;  /  !  .  , 

We  are  defirotis  of  penetrating  into  the  foul  of 
one  of  the  greated  men  of  his  age,  and  perhaps 
we  can  never  do  it  at  a  more  proper  time.  The 
mod  confpicuous  adlions  only  of  a  man's  life  are 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  which  will,  therefore,  be 
deprived  of  a  variety  of  fimple  and  artlefs  details, 
that  enlighten  the  mind  of  an  obferver,  who 
lived  at  the  rime  they  happened. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  having  refcued  England  from 
the  kind  of  difgrace  it  had  been  expofed  to  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  arrived  to  a  height  of  fuc- 
cefs  that  adonifhed  all  the  world.  Whether  he 
forefaw  this  or  not,  he  did  not  feem  to  be  embar- 
raffed  with  it,  and  refolved  to  carry  it  as  far  as  he 
could.  The  moderation  which  fo  many  ftatefmen 
had  affedted  before  him,  feemed  to  him  to  be  only 
a  pretence  to  conceal  their  weaknefs  or  their  indo¬ 
lence.  He  thought  that  all  dates  lliould  exert 
their  power  to  the  utmod,  and  that  there  was  no 
iridance  of  one  nation  being  able  to  become  fupe- 
rior  to  another,  and  not  effecting  it.  The  parallel 
he  drew  between  England  and  France  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion.  He  perceived  with  uneafinefs, 
that  the  power  of  England,  founded  upon  a  trade 
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which  (he  might  and  would  lofe,  was  very  in- 
confiderable,  when  compared  with  that  of  her  ri¬ 
val  5  which  nature,  art,  and  particular  circum- 
flances  had.raifed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength, 
under  favourable  adminiftrations,  as  had  made 
all  Europe  tremble,  Senfible  of  this  truth,  he 
therefore  determined  to  deprive  France  of  her  co¬ 
lonies,  and  to  reduce  her  to  that  (late,  to  which 
the  freedom  of  the  New  World,  fooner  or  later 
accomplifhed,  will  bring  all  nations  that  have 
formed  fettlements  there. 

The  means  neceffary  to  complete  this  project, 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  ab- 
folutely  certain.  While  the  imagination  of  weak 
minds  took  ihadows  for  realities,  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulties  appeared  trivial  to  him.  Though  the 
nation,  of  which  he  was  the  idol,  was  fometimes 
alarmed  at  his  vail  and  uncommon  enterprifes,  he 
was  not  in  the  lead  difquieted  about  them;  be- 
caufe,  in  his  eyes,  the  multitude  was  like  a  tor¬ 
rent,  the  courfe  of  which  he  knew  how  to  dire<5f 
which  way  he  would. 

'  Perfectly  indifferent  with  regard  to  fortune, 
he  was  {till  more  fo  with  regard  to  power.  His 
fucceffes  had  made  his  adminiftration  abfolute. 
With  the  people  he  was  a  republican,  with  the 
nobles  and  the  fovereign  he  was  a  defpotic  mini- 
iter.  To  think  differently  from  him,  was  a  mark 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  common  caufe. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  the  iuperiority  he  had 
trained,  in  order  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  Little  influenced  by  that  fpecies  of  philofo- 
phy,  which,  diverting  itfelf  of  the  prejudices  of 
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national  glory,  to  extend  it’s  views  to  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind,  tries  every  thing  by  the  principles 
of  univerfal  reafon  ;  he  kept  up  a  violent  and  fa- 
vage  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  which  he  called,  and, 
perhaps,  believed  to  be  a  love  of  his  country ; 
but  which  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
a  ftrong  averfion  for  the  nation  he  wanted  to 
opprefs. 

France  was  perhaps  as  much  difcou raged  by 
this  fpirit  of  inveteracy,  that  conftantly  purfued 
her,  as  by  the  diftreffes  fhe  had  undergone.  The 
diminution,  the  exhaufted  ftate,  or,  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  total  ruin  of  her  naval  powers,  afforded 
her  a  difcouraging  profpedt  for  the  future.  The 
expectation  that  a  fortunate  fuccefs  by  land  might 
occafion  a  change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  was 
merely  imaginary.  If  one  of  their  fquadrons  had 
deftroyed  one  or  feveral  of  thofe  of  her  rival,  the 
Englifh  would  not  have  renounced  any  of  their 
claims.  This  is  one  general  rule;  and  another 
is,  that*' whenever  any  power  hath  acquired  a 
very  determined  fuperioritv  at  fea,  it  can  never 
lofe  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  war ;  more  particu¬ 
larly,  if  that  fuperiority  can  be  traced  from  a  dif- 
tant  caufe,  and  efpecially  if  it  proceed  partly 
from  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  fuperiority 
of  one  continent  above  another  depends  entirely 
on  the  abilities  of  a  fingle  man,  and  may  be  loft: 
in  a  moment :  on  the  contrary,  fuperiority  at  fea, 
as  it  refults  from  the  vigilance  and  intereft  of 
each  individual  in  the  ftate,  mu  ft  always  increafe, 
particularly  when  it  is  encouraged  by  national 
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conftitution :  a  fudden  invafion  can  only  put  a 
flop  to  it. 

Nothing  but  a  general  confederacy  could  have 
reftored  the  balance  of  power  j  the  impoffibility 
of  which  Mr.  Pitt  plainly  faw.  He  knew  the  re¬ 
train  ts  by  which  Holland  was  confined,  the  po¬ 
verty  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  inexperience 
of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  little  regard  that  feveral 
of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the  interefts  of  France. 
He  was  confcious  alfo  of  the  terror  which  the 
Engliffi  forces  had  fpread  among  them  all,  the 
miftruft  they  entertained  of  each  other,  and  the 
apprehenfion  that  each  of  them  muft  have,  that 
they  ffiould  be  diftreffed  before  they  could  receive 
affiftance. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  were  particularly  circum- 
ftanced.  The  ravages  that  laid  wade  the  French 
colonies,  and  which  every  day  increafed,  might 
eafily  extend  to  the  fetclements  of  the  Spaniards. 
Whether  this  kingdom  was  not,  or  would  not  be 
fenfible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  it's  ufual 
indolence  accompanied  it  with  regard  to  thefe 
great  obje&s.  At  length,  upon  a  change  of  mi- 
nifter,  a  new  fyftem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extinguiffi  the  flame  ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  His  overtures  were  received  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  haughtinefs.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deli¬ 
berately  confidered  the  extent  of  hisBower,  an- 
fwered  every  propofal  that  was  made,  in  the 
following  manner  :  I  will  liften  to  them ,  faid  he, 
when  you  have  taken  the  L ower  of  London  f  word  in 
hand .  This  mode  of  expreffion  might  difguft, 

but  it  was  impofing. 
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Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  1 
court  of  France  thought  herfelf  obliged  to  make  v 
overtures  of  peace  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Both 
courts  were  equally  apprehenfive,  and  with  good 
rcafon,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  oppofe  them.  He 
confented  to  enter  into  a  negociation ;  but  the 
event  (hewed,  as  fenfible  politicians  had  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  his  intention  was  not  to  continue  it. 
His  defign  was  only  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  fufE- 
cient  proofs  of  the  engagements  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  entered  into 
againft  Great  Britain,  that  he  might  make  them 
evident  to  his  country.  As  foon  as  he  had  gained 
this  intelligence,  he  broke  off  the  negociation,  and 
propofed  declaring  war  againft  Spain.  The  fu- 
periority  of  the  naval  power  of  England  above 
that  of  both  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  affurance 
he  had  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  directed, 
infpired  him  with  this  confidence. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  fyflem  appeared,  to  diftinguifhed 
politicians,  the  only  important,  and  indeed,  the 
only  reafonable  one.  The  Englifh  nation  had 
contracted  fuch  a  load  of  debt,  that  it  could  nei¬ 
ther  free  itfelf  from  it,  nor  fupport  it,  without 
opening  to  itfelf  new  fources  of  wealth.  Europe, 
tired  out  with  the  grievances  Great  Britain  had 
made  her  fubmit  to,  waited  impatiently  for  an 
opportunity  to  difable  her  oppreffor  from  conti¬ 
nuing  them.  The  houfe  of  Bourbon  could,  not 
but  preferve  a  ftrong  refen tment  for  the  injuries 
it  had  fuffered,  and  for  the  Ioffes  it  had  fuftained  ; 
it  could  not  but  make  fecret  preparations,  and 
gradually  work  up  a  fpirit  of  revenge  to  which  a 
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book,  combination  of  all  it’s  forces  might  infure  fuc- 
x\.  .  cefs#  Thefe  motives  obliged  Great  Britain, 

though  a  commercial  power,  to  aggrandize  it- 


felf  for  it’s  fupport.  This  cruel  necefiity  was  not 
fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  council  of  George  the  Third 
as  Mr.  Pitt  defired.  Moderation  appeared  to 
him  a  work  of  weaknefs  or  of  infatuation,  per¬ 
haps  of  treachery  5  and  he  refigned  his  poll,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  declared  enemy 
of  Spain. 

May  we  venture  to  forma  cooje&ure?  The 
Englilh  miniftry  plainly  faw  that  there  was  no 
pofftbility  of  avoiding  a  frelh  war ;  but  equally 
tired  out  and  difgraced  by  the  power  Mr.  Pitt 
had  affumed,  they  were  delirous  of  refloring  that 


fpirit  of  equality  which  is  the  fpring  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  government.  Defpairing  of  being  able  to 
raife  themfelves  to  a  level  with  a  man  fo  highly 
cfteemed,  or  of  making  him  ftoop  to  them,  they 
united  their  forces  to  effeft  his  ruin.  As  open 
attacks  would  only  have  turned  againft  them¬ 
felves,  they  had  recourfe  to  more  artful  methods. 
They  attempted  to  four  his  temper ;  the  natural 
fire  of  his  charatter  laid  him  open  to  fuch  a  fnar'e, 
and  he  fell  into  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  refigned  his  poll 
through  peeviihnefs,  he  deferves  to  be  cenfured 
for  not  having  fuppreffed  or  mattered  it.  If  he 
hoped  by  this  expedient  to  humble  his  enemies, 
he  fhewed  he  had  greater  knowlege  of  affairs  than 
of  men.  If,  as  he  afferted,  he  refigned,  becaufe 
he  would  no  longer  be  refponfible  for  the  mea- 
fures  he  did  not  guide,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
think  that  he  was  more  ftrongly  attached  to  his 
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own  pcrfonal  glory,  than  to  the  interefls  of  his  book 
country.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe  *  - 

of  his  refignation,  nothing  but  the  blinded,  mod: 
unjud,  and  mod  violent  partiality  can  venture  to 
aflfert,  that  his  virtues  and  abilities  were  merely 
the  efFe<d  of  chance. 

However  this  may  be,  the  drd  dep  the  new 
minidry  took,  was  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Pitt}  and  this  was  a  kind  of  homage  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  him.  It  was  thought  ne- 
cedary  to  declare  war  againd  Spain,  and  the  Wed 
Indies  were  to  be  the  fcene  of  thefe  new  hodilities. 
Experience  had  already  difcouraged  them  from 
making  any  attempts  on  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  all  their  views  were  turned  towards 
Cuba.  Men  of  fenfe  and  underdanding  perceived 
that  the  taking  of  this  ifland  would  not  be  at¬ 
tended  with  any  apprehenfion  of  vengeance  from 
the  other  colonies}  that  the  empire  of  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico  would  be  fecured  j  that  the  enemy, 
whofe  riches  arofe  principally  from  the  amount 
of  it’s  cudoms,  would  be  deprived  of  all  their 
refources}  that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  would  be  feized  upon,  and  the  inhabitants 
would  chufe  rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to 
the  conqueror  of  their  country,  than  to  give  up 
thofe  commodities  they  had  been  ufed  to  receive 
from  Europe}  in  a  word,  that  the  power  of 
Spain  would  be  fo  much  reduced  by  this  confi* 
derable  lofs,  that  it  would  be  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  any  terms. 

Agreeable  to  this  idea,  a  fleet,  confiding  of 
nineteen  diips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and 

about 
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book  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  with  10,000 

^  ,  troops  on  board,  which  were  to  be  joined  by  4000 

more  from  North  America,  fet  fail  for  the  Ha- 
vannah.  To  arrive  at  this  formidable  place,  it 
was  determined  to  pafs  through  the  old  (freight 
of  Bahama,  not  fo  long  in  extent,  though  more 
dangerous,  than  the  new  one.  The  obftacles  that 
were  to  be  expected  in  this  pafifage  little  know  n, 
and  too  little  attended  to,  were  fuccefsfullv 
furmounted,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  reputation 
that  admiral  Pocock  had  acquired..  On  the  6th 
of  July  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination; 
and  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  effected  without 
any  oppofition,  at  the  difiance  of  fix  leagues  eaft- 
ward  of  thofe  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to 

be  taken. 

The  operations  by  land,  were  not  fo  well  con¬ 
duced  as  thofe  by  fea.  If  Albemarle,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  army,  had  been  a  man  of 
abilities,  equal  to  the  commiffion  he  was  intruded 
with,  he  would  have  begun  his  attack  by  the  city. 
The  fingle  dry  wall  that  covered  it,  could  not 
have  holden  out  four-and-twenty  hours.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  generals,  the  council,  and  the 
regency,  who  mud  infallibly  have  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  this  fuccefs,  which  might  fo  eafily  have 
been  obtained,  would  have  refolved  to  capitulate 
for  the  Moro.  At  all  events,  he  would  thus  have 
prevented  the  fort  from  receiving  any  afTidance  ok 
provifions  that  were  fupplied  from  the  city  during 
the  fiege,  and  have  fecured  the  mod  likely  means 
to  reduce  it  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

The 
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The  plan  he  purfued,  of  beginning  his  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  expofed  him  to 
great  diftreftes.  The  water  that  was  near  him  was 
Unwholefome,  and  he  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  procuring  fome  at  three  leagues  diflance 
from  his  camp*  As  the  Hoops  that  were  fent  for 
this  purpofe  might  be  attacked,  it  was  thought 
neceftary  to  poll  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
on  the  eminence  of  Arofteguy,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league’s  diflance  from  the  town,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  them.  This  body  of.  troops,  entirely  de¬ 
tached  from  the  army,  and  which  could  not  be 
withdraw’n,  or  fupported  but  by  fea,  was  perpe¬ 
tually  in  danger  of  being  cut  off. 

Albemarle,  who  might  have  judged  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  enemy  from  their  not  moleftlng 
the  troops  polled  at  Arofteguy,  fhouldhave  placed 
another  body  of  men  upon  the  public  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  city.  By  this  ftep  he  would  have  been 
able  almoft  to  furround  it ;  he  would,  moft  un^ 
doubtedly,  have  diftrefted  it  by  famine,  prevented 
all  removal  of  the  effeds  into  the  country,  and 
opened  a  Jefs  dangerous  communication  with 
Arofteguy,  than  by  the  detachments  he  was  con- 
ftantly  obliged  to  fend*  in  order  to  fupport  this 
advanced  body  of  troops. 

The  fiege  of  the  Moro  was  carried  on  without 
opening  the  trenches.  The  foldiers  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  ditch*  and  were  covered  only  with 
barrels  of  flints,  which  were,  at  length,  ex¬ 
changed  for  facks  of  cotton,  that  were  taken  out 
of  fome  merchant-fhips  arrived  from  Jamaica. 
v°l.  V*  K  This 
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book  This  want  of  forefight  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a 
x *  .  i  great  number  of  men,  always  of  great  value, 
but  more  efpecially  fo  in  a  climate,  where  dii- 
eafes  and  fatigues  caufe  fo  great  a  confumption 

of  them. 

The  Englifh  general,  having  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army,  and  finding  the  neceflity,  for 
want  of  troops,  of  reimbarking  in  a  few  days, 
determined  to  attempt  ftorming  the  caftle;  but  a 
large  and  deep  ditch,  cut  in  the  rock,  was  firft  to 
be  palled  *  and  no  preparations  had  been  made  to 

fill  it  up. 

If  the  faults  of  the  Englifh  were  very  confider- 
able,  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  greater. 
Though  apprized  above  a  month  before,  that 
war  had  commenced  between  the  two  nations, 
they  were  not  rouzed  from  their  lethargy.  The 
enemy  was  already  upon  their  coafts,  and  they 
had  made  no  provifions  of  balls  of  a  proper  fize 
for  their  cannons,  nor  of  cartridges  •,  neither  had 
they  one  fingle  gun,  or  even  a  firelock  fit  to  make 

•ufe  of. 

The  great  number  of  officers,  of  the  land  and 
fea  fervice,  who  were  at  the  Havannah,  occa* 

Sort  during  Corns  days  of  ,hs  f.egs,  a  g,e„ 
■uncertainty  in  the  refolutions,  that  could  not  but 
be  favourable  to  the  befiegers. 

Three  fhips  of  war  were  funk,  to  flop  up. the 
entrance  into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  pafs.  The  road  into  the  harbour  was  by  this 
means  damaged,  and  three  great  fhips  loft  to  no 
purpofe. 


The 
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The  molt  common  prudence  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  twelve  men  of  war  that  were  at 
the  Havannah  ffiould  have  been  got  ready  to  fail. 
They  could  not  poffibly  be  of  any  fervice  in  de¬ 
fending  the  place,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  fome 
confequence  to  fave  them.  But  this  was  negledt- 
ed.  Neither  did  the  precaution  occur  of  fetting 
them  on  fire,  although  this  was  the  only  way  left 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  deftru&ion  of  the  body  of  Engliffi  troops 
polled  at  Arolleguy,  where  they  could  not  receive 
any  affiftance,  might  have  been  eafily  effected. 
This  check  would  have  put  the  befiegers  to  fame 
difficulty  in  procuring  water,  would  have  de¬ 
prived  them  of  men,  intimidated  them,  retarded 
their  operations,  and  infpired  the  Spanifh  forces 
with  fome  degree  of  confidence.  But,  far  from 
making  fo  eafy  an  attempt,  they  did  not  attack, 
even  in  the  open  part  of  the  country,  any  of  the 
Engliffi  detachments,  though  compofed  entirely 
of  infantry,  and  which  might  have  been  oppofed 
by  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  great  number 
of  militia,  that  were  provided  with  horfes. 

The  communication  of  the  city  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  country  was  fcarce  ever  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  yet  none  of  thofe  who  had  a  fhare  in 
the  adminillration,  ever  thought  of  conveying  the 
royal  treafure  into  the  inland  parts,  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  lad  inllance  of  negledt  ferved  to  complete 
the  whole.  In  the  middle  of  the  ditch  had  been 
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left  a  piece  of  rock,  terminating  in  a  point,  and 
{landing  by  itfelf.  The  Engliih  placed  upon  this 
a  few  tottering  planks,  which  reached  from  the 
breach  to  the  counterfcarp.  A  ferjeant,  with 
fifteen  men,  patted  over  them  at  one  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  concealed  themfelves  among  fome 
{tones  that  had  fallen  down.  They  were  followed 
by  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  fome  foldiers. 
When  they  had  collefted  about  a  hundred  men, 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  they  got  upon  the  breach, 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  being  difcovered,  and 
found  no  men  placed  there  to  defend  it.  Velafco, 
indeed,  informed  of  what  had  happened,  haftened 
to  fave  the  place ;  but  he  was  killed  in  coming 
up,  and  his  death  putting  the  Spanifh  troops  that 
followed  him  into  confufion,  they  furrendered  to 
a  handful  of  men.  The  negleft  of  placing  a  cen- 
tinel  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  lodged 
upon  the  ditch,  determined  this  great  event.  A 
few  days  after,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into, 
for  the  city,  for  all  the  places  of  the  colony,  and 
for  the  whole  ifland.  Independent  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  victory  in  itfelf,  the  conquerors 
found  in  the  Havannah  about  forty-five  millions* 
of  filver,  and  other  valuable  effects,  which  fully 
indemnified  them  for  the  expences  of  the  expe¬ 
dition. 

The  lofs  of  Cuba,  the  center  of  the  power  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  made  peace  as  necef- 
fary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  it  could  poffibly 
be  to  that  of  Yerfailles,  whofe  diftreffes  were  now 
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brought  to  the  higheffi  pitch.  The  Engliffi  mi-  B  °x°  K 

niliry,  at  that  time,  confented  to  a  peace  ;  but  it  v - w — j 

feemed  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  fettle  the 
conditions.  The  fuccefles  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  aftoniffiing  in  North  and  South  America. 

But,  however  ambitious  (he  might  be,  ffie  could 
not  flatter  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of  retaining  all 
the  conquefls  ffie  had  made.  It  was  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  that  ffie  would  give  up  the  poffeffions 
ffie  had  gained  in  North  America,  as,  the  advan¬ 
tages  ffie  might  expedt  from  them  were  diflant, 
inconfiderable,  and  uncertain  ;  and  that  ffie  would 
be  content  with  referving  to  herfelf  the  fugar 
colonies  ffie  had  lately  acquired,  which  the  (late 
of  her  finances  feemed  more  particularly  to  re¬ 
quire.  The  increafe  of  her  cuftoms,  that  was  a 
neceffiary  confequence  of  fuch  a  fyflem,  would 
have  procured  her  the  bed  finking  fund  that 
could  have  been  imagined,  and  which  mufl  have 
been  fo  much  the  more  agreeable  to  the  nation, 
as  it  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  expence  of 
the  French.  This  advantage  would  have  been 
attended  with  three  others  very  confiderable. 

It  would,  in  the  firfl  place,  have  deprived  a  rival 
power,  and  formidable,  notwithflanding  the 
faults  it  had  committed,  of  it’s  richefl  branch 
of  trade.  Secondly,  it  would  have  contributed 
to  weaken  *  it,  from  it's  being  under  a  neceffity 
of  defending  Canada ;  a  colony,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  it’s  fituation,  mufl  be  detrimental  to  a 
nation  that  had  long  neglected  it’s  navy,  Laflly, 
it  would  have  kept  New  England  in  a  clofer  and 
more  abfolute  dependence  on  the  mother-country, 
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a  part  of  America  that  would  always  want  to  be 
fupported  againft  a  reftlefs,  aftive,  and  warlike 

neighbour. 

But  though  the  council  of  George  III.  fhould 
have  thought  it  neceffary  to  reftore  to  their  ene¬ 
mies  a  bad  country  of  the  continent,  and  to  re- 
ferve  the  valuable  iflands,  yet  they  would  not,  ' 
perhaps,  have  ventured  to  adopt  fo  judicious  a 
meafurc.  In  other  countries  the  faults  of  the 
minifters  are  imputed  only  to  themfelves,  or  to 
their  kings,  who  punifli  them  for  their  mifcon- 
du&.  In  England,  the  errors  of  admimftration 
are  generally  the  errors  of  the  nation,  who  infill 
upon  obedience  to  their  will,  though  guided  by 
caprice. 

The  Englilh,  who  have  complaiped  of  the 
terms  of  the  laft  peace,  when  they  have  been 
ftiew’n  how  far  fhort  they  fell  of  the  advantages 
they  expefted  from  them,  had,  however,  in  forne 
mealure,  dictated  thofe  very  terms  themfelves  by 
the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  either  previous  to, 
or  during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had  com¬ 
mitted  fame  outrages,  and  the  favages  many  ads 
of  cruelty  in  the  Englilh  colonies.  The  peace¬ 
able  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  diftreffes  they 
fuffered,  and  more  fo  at  thofe  they  feared,  had 
caufed  their  clamours  to  be  hear’d  even  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  correfpondents,  interelled  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  a  fpeedy  and  powerful  redrefs,  had 
aggravated  their  complaints.  Thofe  writers,  who 
eagerly  lay  hold  of  every  circumftanee  that  can 
render  the  French  odious,  had  loaded  them  with 

every  fpecies  of  inve&ive.  The  people,  exafpe- 

rated 
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rated  by  the  report  of  the  {hocking  fcenes  that  B  K 
were  perpetually  prefented  to  it's  imagination, 
wifhed  to  fee  a  flop  put  to  thefe  barbarities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  thefugar 
colonies,  fatisfied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their 
own  commerce,  and  gaining  a  part  of  that  of 
their  enemies,  were  very  quiet.  Far  from  wifh- 
ing  the  conqueft  of  their  neighbour’s  fettlements, 
they  rather  dreaded  it,  confidering  it  as  deftruc-* 
tive  to  themfelves,  though  advantageous  to  the 
nation.  The  lands  of  the  French  are  fo  much 
fuperior  to  tjiofe  of  the  Englifh,  that  no  compe¬ 
tition  could  polfibly  have  taken  place.  Their 
allies  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  followed  the 
example  of  their  moderation. 

The  confequence  of  fo  contrary  a  plan  of  con¬ 
duct  was,  that  the  nation  was  extremely  indiffe¬ 
rent  about  the  fugar  colonies,  but  very  anxious 
to  acquire  what  they  wanted  in  North  America. 

Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the  fituation  of  an 
enlightened  man*  who  is  convinced  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  projeft,  which  he  is  compelled  to 
give  up,  by  the  miflaken  notions  of  a  deceived 
multitude,  in  order  to  adopt,  in  preference  to  it, 
fome  abfurd  fchemes  contrary  to  the  general 
good,  which  will  difhonour  him  if  he  fhould 
purfue  them,  or,  which  will  expofe  him  to  dan¬ 
ger,  if  he  fhould  refufe :  let  us  reprefent  him  to 
ourfelves,  as  employed  by  a  fovereign,  who  will 
difmifs  him,  if  his  rebellious  fubjebts  fhould  infift 
upon  it ;  and  who  cannot  afford  him  any  protec¬ 
tion,  if  they  fhould  carry  their  fury  fo  far  as  to 
demand  his  life  :  let  us  view  him  divided,  as  he 
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book  muft  be,  between  the  miftaken  vanity  which 

^  >r-  ■>  attaches  him  to  his  poft,  and  the  laudable  pride 

which  makes  him  careful  to  preferve  his  repu¬ 
tation  :  let  us  behold  him  alone,  retired  in  his 
clofet,  and  deliberating  upon  the  fteps  he  fhouid 
take,  amidft  the  tumult  and  clampurs  of  the  po¬ 
pulace,  collected  round  his  houfe,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  fet  it  on  fire ;  for  fuch  is  the  alternative, 
which  hath  been  experienced,  and  will  always  be 
experienced  by  thofe  who  guide  the  public  affairs 
of  a  free  country.  There  is  fcarce  one  fingle 
fituation.  in  the  world,  in  which  a  propriety  of 
conduct  is  not  attended  with  inconveniences  on 
both  fides.  It  is  the  property  of  real  courage  to 
adapt  itfelf  to  thofe  fever  al  circumftances  and 
fituations,  whatever  may  be  the  refult  ;  but  fuch 
kind  of  courage  is  not  often  to  be  met  with. 

The  miniftry,  which,  in  England,  can  never 
fupport  it's  authority  againft  the  people,  or,  at 
leak,  cannot  long  maintain  itfelf  fuccefsfully 
againft  it’s  general  odium,  turned  all  their  views 
towards  North  America,  and  found  France  and 
Spain  readily  difpofed  to  adopt  fuch  a  fyftem. 
The  courts  of  Madrid  and  France  gave  up  to  the 
Englifh  all  their  former  pofieffions,  from  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  up  to  the  Miffiffippi.  Befide 
phis,  France  ceded  the  ifiands  of  Granada  and 
Tobago,  and  confented  that  the  Engiifh  fhould 
keep  the  ifiands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica, 
that  had  been  confidered  as  neutral,  provided  that, 
.on  her  part,  fhe  might  appropriate  St.  Lucia  to 
herfelf.  On  thefe  conditions,  the  conquerors  re¬ 
po  red  to  the  allied  powers  all  the  conquefts  they 
had  made  in  America. 

*  From 
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From  this  time  England  loft  the  opportunity, 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  return,  of  feizing 
all  the  avenues  and  making  itfelf  matter  of  the 
fources  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  New  World.  Mexi¬ 
co  was  in  it's  power,  as  the  Englifn  only  were  in 
poffeflion  of  the  gulph  that  -opens  the  way  to  it  5 
this  valuable  continent  muft,  therefore,  foon  have 
become  their  property.  It  might  have  been  al- 
lured,  either  by  the  offers  of  an  eafier  govern¬ 
ment,  or  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  liberty :  the 
Spaniards  might  have  been  invited  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  which  only  took 
up  arms  to  diftrefs  it’s  colonies,  and  not  to  protect 
them  ;  or  the  Indians  might  have  been  tempted  to 
break  the  chains  that  enflaved  them  to  an  arbi¬ 
trary  government.  The  whole  face  of  America 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  entirely  changed,  and 
the  Englilh,  more  free  and  more  equitable  than 
other  monarchial  powers,  could  not  but  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  refcuing  the  human  race  from  the  op- 
preflions  they  fluttered  in  the  New  World,  and  by 
removing  the  injuries  this  oppreflion  hath  brought 
on  Europe  in  particular. 

All  thofle  fubjedts,  who  are  vidtims  of  the  fle- 
verity,  exadlions,  oppreflion,  and  deceit  of  arbitrary 
governments;  all  thofle  families  that  are  ruined  by 
the  railing  of  floldiers,  by  the  ravages  of  armies, 
by  the  loans  for  carrying  on  war,  and  by  the  in- 
fractions  of  peace;  all  men  born  to  think  and 
live  as  men,  inftead  of  obeying  and  becoming 
fubjedt  like  brutes,  would  have  gladly  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  thofle  countries.  Thefle,  as  well  as  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  workmen  without  employment;  of 
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book  hufbandmen  without  land,  of  men  of  fcience 
^  **_  i  without  any  occupation  j  and  numbers  of  diftrefied 
and  unfortunate  perfons,  would  have  flow’n  into 
thefe  regions,  which  require  only  juft  and  civilized 
inhabitants  to  render  them  happy.  Above  all,  the 
peafants  of  the  north,  flaves  to  the  nobility,  who 
trample  upon  them,  would  certainly  have  been 
invited  there :  thofe  Ruffian  peafants,  who  are 
employed  as  executioners  to  torture  the  human 
race,  inftead  of  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the 
earth.  Numbers  of  them  would  certainly  have 
been  loft  in  thefe  tranfmigrations  through  extenfive 
feas,  into  new  climates ;  but  this  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  lefs  evil  than  that  of  a  tyranny,  work¬ 
ing  by  ilow  and  artful  means,  and  facrificing  fo 
many  people  to  the  wills  of  a  fmall  number  of 
men.  In  a  word,  the  Englifti  would  have  been 
much  more  glorioufty  employed  in  fupporting 
and  favouring  fo  happy  a  revolution,  than  in  tor¬ 
menting  themfelves  in  defence  of  a  liberty,  that 
excites  the  envy  of  all  kings,  n  y 

endeavour,  by  every  method,  to  undermine  and 

deftroy. 

This  is  a  wifti  which,  though  founded  on 
juftice  and  humanity,  is  yet,  alas  !  vain  in  itfelf, 
as  it  leaves  nothing  but  regret  in  the  mind  of 
him  that  formed  it.  Muff:  then  the  defires  of 
the  virtuous  man  for  the  profperity  of  the  world 
be  for  ever  loft,  while  thofe  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  extravagant  are  fo  often  favoured  by  ca- 
fual  events  ? 

Since  war  hath  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  evil, 
why  does  it  not  run  through  every  fpecies  of  ca- 

r  lamity. 
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lamity,  that  it  may,  at  length,  tend  to  procure  B  °x°  K 

fome  good  ?  But  what  hath  been  the  confequence  ' - w — * 

of  the  laft  war,  one  of  thofe  that  hath  been  the 
molt  diftrefsful  to  the  human  race  ?  It  hath  occa- 
fioned  ravages  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
and  hath  coft  Europe  alone  above  a  million  of  it's 
inhabitants.  Thole  who  were  not  it’s  vi&ims, 
are  now  diftrefTed  by  it,  and  their  pofterity  will 
long  be  opprefied  under  the  weight  of  the  enorm¬ 
ous  taxes  it  hath  given  rife  to.  The  nation, 
whom  victory  attended  in  all  parts,  was  ruined 
by  it’s  triumphs.  It’s  public  debt,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  did  not  exceed 
13617,087,060  livres  *,  arofe,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  to  3,330,000,000  livres  f°r 
which  it  mud  pay  an  intereft  of  111,577,490 
livres  J.  ; 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  fubjedt  of  war.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  confider  by  what  means  the  na¬ 
tions,  who  have  divided  the  great  Archipelago  of 
America,  that  hath  been  the  origin  of  fo  many 
quarrels  and  negociations,  and  hath  given  rife  to 
lo  many  refkdtions,  have  been  able  to  taife  it  to  a 
degree  of  opulence,  that  may,  without  exagge¬ 
ration,  be  confidered  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all  the 
great  events  that  at  prefent  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
globe, 

*  67,378,6271.  10  s.  t  138,750,000!. 

J  4,649,062 1,  is.  8  d. 
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fhe  Europeans  go  into  Africa  to  pur  chafe  Jlaves 
to  cultivate  the  Caribbee  Ifands.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  conducing  this  fpecies  of  commerce . 
Produce  arfing  from  the  labour  of  the 
faves. 

book  E  have  feen  immenfe  countries  invaded 

■  _  VV  and  laid  wafte ;  their  innocent  and  peace- 

TheEmo-  inhabitants  either  maflacred  or  loaded  with 

peans  fettled 

intheAme-  chains;  a  dreadful  folitude  eftabliffied  upon  the 

ricanlilands,  .  •/••/* 

procure  eui-  ruins  of  a  numerous  population  ;  ferocious  ulurp- 

fromAfrica.  ers  deftroying  one  another,  and  heaping  their 
dead  bodies  upon  thole  of  their  vidtims.  What 
is  to  be  the  refult  of  fo  many  enormities  ?  They 
will  ftill  be  repeated,  and  they  will  be  followed 
by  one,  which,  though  it  may  not  produce  fo 
much  bloodffied,  will  neverthelefs  be  more 
fhocking  to  humanity :  this  is  the  traffic  of  man, 
fold  and  purchafed  by  his  fellow-creature.  The 
illands  of  America  have  firft  fuggelted  the  idea 
of  this  abominable  trade,  and  we  ffiall  now  fee  in 
what  manner  this  misfortune  hath  been  brought 
about. 

Certain  reftlefs  fugitives,  the  greateft  part 
of  whom  had  either  been  difgraced  by  the  laws 
of  their  country,  or  ruined  by  their  exceffes;  in 
this  ftate  of  defperation,  formed  a  defign  of  at¬ 
tacking 
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tacking  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  (hips  that  were  rich¬ 
ly  laden  with  the  fp’oils  of  the  New  World.  Some 
defert  iflands,  whofe  fituation  infured  fuccefs  to 
thefe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for  a  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  to  thefe  robbers,  and  foon  became  their  coun¬ 
try.  Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the 
maffacreof  a  plain  and  unfufpe&ing  people,  who 
had  received  and  treated  them  with  humanity ;  and 
the  civilized  nations,  of  which  thefe  free-booters 
were  the  refufe,  adopted  this  infamous  fcheme 
without  hefitation ;  which  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  It  then  became  neceffary  to  confider 
what  advantages  might  accrue  from  fo  many  enor¬ 
mities.  Gold  and  filver,  which  were  ftill  looked 
upon  as  the  foie  valuable  productions  to  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  America,  had  either  never  exifted  in  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  new  acquifitions,  or  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  there,  in  fufficient  quantities  to  expedl 
any  confiderable  emoluments  from  working  the 
mines.  Certain  fpeculative  men,  lefs  blinded  by 
their  prejudices  than  the  multitude  generally  are, 
imagined,  that  a  foil  and  climate,  fo  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  our's,  might  either  furnifh  us  with  com¬ 
modities  to  which  we  were  Grangers,  or  which  we 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price  t 
they  therefore  determined  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  culture  of  them.  There  were  lome  obftacles, 
apparently  infurmountable  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
now  entirely  destroyed ;  and  had  they  not  been  fo, 
the  weaknefs  of  their  conftitutions,  their  habit  ol 
eafe  and  indolence,  and  their  invincible  averfion 
for  labour,  would  fcaxce  have  rendered  them  fit 
o  inftruments 
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inftruments  to  execute  the  defigns  of  their  oppref- 
fprs.  Thefe  barbarians  too,  born  in  a  temperate 
clime,  could  not  fupport  the  laborious  works  of 
agriculture  under  a  burning  and  unwholefome 
fky.  Self-intereft,  ever  fruitful  in  expedients, 
fuggefted  the  plan  of  feeking  cultivators  in 
Africa,  a  country  in  which  the  abominable  and 
inhuman  cuftom  of  felling  it’s  inhabitants  hath 
ever  prevailed. 

Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  connected  to  Afia 
only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues, 
called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez.  This  natural  and  po¬ 
litical  boundary  muft  fooner  or  later  be  broken 
down  by  the  ocean,  from  that  tendency  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  ftraits  eaft- 
ward.  This  peninfula,  cut  by  the  equator  into 
two  unequal  parts,  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  one 
of  the  fides  of  which  fronts  the  eaft,  the  other  the 
north,  and  the  third  the  weft. 

The  eaftern  fide,  which  extends  from  Suez 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  walked 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean.  The  inland  parts  of 
the  country  are  but  little  know’n,  and  what  has  been 
difcovered  of  them,  can  neither  excite  the  merce¬ 
nary  views  of  the  trader,  the  curiofity  of  the  tra¬ 
veller,  nor  the  humanity  of  the  philofopher.  Even 
the  miftionaries,  after  having  made  fomeprogrefs 
in  thefe  countries,  efpecially  in  Abyflinia,  totally 
difcouraged  by  the  treatment  they  met  with,  have 
abandoned  thefe  people  to  their  inconftancy  and 
perfidy.  The  coafts  are  in  general  only  dreadful 
rocks,  or  a  wafte  of  dry  and  burning  fand.  Thofe 

portions,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  are  par¬ 
celled 
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celled  but  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  the 
Arabs,  the  Portugueze,  and  the  Dutch.  Their 
commence,  which  confifts  only  in  a  little  ivory  or 
gold,  and  fome  flaves,  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  northern  fide,  which  extends  from  the 
Ifthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean.  On  this  fide, 
nine  hundred  leagues  of  coaft;  are  occupied  by  a 
country,  which  hath  for  feveral  centuries  been 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Barbary  ;  and  by  Egypt, 
which  is  under  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

This  great  province  is  bounded  by  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  Eaft,  by  Nubia  on  the  South,  by 
the  defarts  of  Barca,  or  by  Lybia  on  the  Weft, 
and  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
about  two  hundred  and  twelve  leagues  long  from 
North  to  South.  A  break  of  rocks,  and  a  chain 
of  mountains,  running  almoft  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  prevent  it  from  being  more  than  fix  or  fe~ 
yen  leagues  broad  as  far  as  Cairo.  From  that 
capital  to  the  fea  the  country  defcribes  a  triangle, 
the  bafis  of  which  is  one  hundred  leagues.  This 
triangle  includes  another,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Delta,  and  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  empty  themfelv.es  into  the  Mediterranean, 
one  of  them  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  Ro- 
fetto,  and  the  other  of  two  from  Damietta. 

Although  this  be  a  burning  region,  yet  the 
climate  is  in  general  healthy;  the  only  infirmity 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  the  too  frequent  lofs  of 
fight.  This  calamity  is  thought  to  be  occafioned 
by  a  fine  kind  of  fand,  which  is  fcattered  about 
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^  in  May  and  June]  by  the  South  winds.  Would 
#  it  not  be  more  reafonable  to  attribute  it  to  the 
cuftom  thofe  people  have  of  deeping  in  the  open 
air  nine  months  in  the  year?  This  opinion  will 
be  readily  admitted,  fince  it  is  obferved,  that 
thofe  who  pafs  the  night  in  their  houfes,  or  under 
tents,  feldom  experience  fo  great  a  misfortune. 

There  are  few  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  fo  fruitful  as  Egypt.  The  foil  yields  annu¬ 
ally  three  crops,  which  require  but  one  tillage. 
Vegetables  fucceed  corn,  and  thefe  are  followed 
by  pot-herbs  this  happy  fertility  is  owen  to  the 
Nile. 

That  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  in  Ethiopia* 
owes  it's  encreafe  to  clouds,  which  falling  down 
in  rain,  occafion  it’s  periodical  fwell.  It  begins 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  augments  till  the  end 
of  September,  at  which  time  it  gradually  de- 
creafes.  It’s  waters,  after  having  traverfed  an 
immenfe  fpace  without  dividing,  are  fepar-ated 
five  leagues  above  Cairo  into  two  branches,  which 
meet  no  more. 

A  country,  however,  where  nothing  is  fo  fel¬ 
dom  met  with  as  a  fpring,  and  where  rain  is  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon*  could  only  have 
been  fertilized  by  the  Nile.  Accordingly,  from 
times  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  fourfcore 
eonfiderable  canals  were  digged  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kingdom,  befide  a  great  number  of  fmall 
ones,  which  diftributed  thefe  waters  all  over 
Egypt.  Except  five  or  fix  of  the  deepeft*  they 
are  all  dry  at  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  winter  $  but  then  the  foil  no  longer  requires 

watering. 
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watering.  If  it  fhould  happen,  that  the  river 
hath  not  fwelled  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
inches;  the  lower  grounds  are  only  watered. 
The  others,  to  which  their  wells*  conftrudled 
with  fwi  ng-gates,  or  with  wheels  become  ufelefs* 
are  confidered  as  barren,  and  freed  for  that  year 
of  all  impods. 

The  grounds  are  divided  into  three  claffesi 
That  which  is  confidered  as  the  firft  of  them,  is 
the  one  which  forms  the  Vakoups,  or  domain 
allotted  to  the  Mofques,  or  other  religious  eda- 
blifhments.  It  is  the  word  cultivated  of  any 
of  the  grounds,  and  that  which  is  more  fpared  irt 
the  taxes  by  an  ignorant  and  fuperditious  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
j  date  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fecond  clafs.  They 
!  leave  very  little  to  the  bondfmen,  who  till  the 
I  grounds  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows  j  and  they 
feldom  pay  into  the  treafury  the  taxes  they  ard 
indebted  to  m 

I 

The  third  clafs  is  divided  between  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  plain  citizens,  whofe  pofieffions,  more  or 
lefs  extenfive,  are  cultivated  by  adlive  and  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers,  Thefe  grounds  compofe  the 
wealth  of  Egypt,  and  become  the  refource  of  the 
public  treafury. 

i 

Though  one  third  of  the  grounds  be  left  un¬ 
filled,  yet  the  country  is  not  depopulated.  It  i$ 
reckoned  to  contain  five  or  fix  millions  of 
j  inhabitants,  the  mod  numerous  of  which  are  the 
Cophts,  who  derive  their  origin  from  the  antient 
Egyptians,  to  whom  they  have  no  fmall  (hare  of  re- 
femblance.  Some  of  them  have  fubmitted  to  the 

Vol.  V.  E  yoke 
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book  yoke  of  the  Koran,  the  reft  have  remained  fubjeft 

■  Xj1,  ■  to  the  gofpel.  They  occupy,  almoft  exclufively, 
all  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  very  numerous  m 
the  Lower ;  feveral  of  them  are  cultivators,  but 
more  of  them  profefs  the  arts.  The  moft  intel¬ 
ligent  among  them  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  rich 
families,  or  ferve  as  fecretaries  to  men  in  office. 
When  they  have  obtained  thefe  pofts,  which  are 
deemed  honourable,  they  foon  acquire  anabfo- 
lute  fway  over  matters,  enervated  by  the  climate, 
and  by  luxury.  This  kind  of  power  foon  leads 
them  to  the  poffeffion  of  wealth,  which  they  ge¬ 
nerally  fquander  in  the  moft  infamous  exceffes. 
If  motives  of  avarice  fhould  have  made  them  ab- 
ftain  from  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  riches  before  the  clofe  of  a  turbu¬ 
lent  life,  by  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  deceived. 
Children  are  fcarce  ever  know’n  to  inherit  the  for¬ 
tune  of  their  fathers. 

The  moft  numerous  race  after  the  Cophts,  is 
that  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe  defendants  of  a  people, 
who  were  formerly  a  conquering  nation,  all  live 
in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  ignominy.  In  this  abjeft 
condition,  their  aftions  are  never  animated  with 
fpirit,  and  they  have  never  been  know’n  to  take 
any  part  in  the  revolutions  with  which  this  coun¬ 
try  is  fo  frequently  agitated.  Their  matters  con- 
fider  them  only  in  the  light  of  animals  that  are 
necefiary  for  cultivation.  Their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  are  arbitrarily  difpofed  oi,  while  thefe  afts 
of  injuftice  and  cruelty,  have  never  brought  down 
the  vengeance  of  government  upon  the  offenders. 

Thefe  unfortunate  people  have  a  particular  drels, 
/  ’  they 
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they  dwell  in  the  fields,  intermarry  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  fcarce  live  upon  any  thing  but  vege¬ 
tables  and  milk.  If  there  be  any  among  them 
who  are  able  to  indulge  in  a  few  conveniencies, 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  it,  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  rifle  of  being 
taken  notice  of,  which  might,  fooner  or  later,  be¬ 
come  fatal  to  them. 

*3*  .  ' 

The  remainder  of  the  population  is  compofed 
of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  and  of  men  of 
divers  countries  and  fedfcs,  who  have  fuccefilvely 
fettled  in  Egypt.  Thefe  foreigners,  whatever  be 
the  reafon  of  it,  feldom  leave  a  numerous  pofte- 
rity,  and  their  defeendants  are  not  more  fortu- 
nate.  This  humiliating  fterility,  however,  is 
chiefly  obferved  among  the  Mamelucs, 

In  vain  have  thefe  Circaffians,  or  Georgians, 
been  chofen  in  their  youth  from  among  the  rpofl 
healthy  men  in  their  provinces*  In  vain  have 
the  molt  beautiful  wives  of  their  country  been  be** 
flowed  upon  them.  In  vain  have  they  been  all 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  plenty,  freed  from  the  appre** 
henfions  of  want,  and  from  every  anxiety.  Scarce 
any  children  iffue  from  thefe  well-adapted  con-' 
nedlions,  and  the  few  that  are  born  die  within  the 
year.  Only  two  families  are  known  to  be  the 
defeendants  of  this  race,  and  they  have  yet  reached 
no  further  than. to  the  fecond  generation. 

The  government  of  Egypt  differs  from  every 
other.  Before  the  invafion  of  the  Turks,  this  re¬ 
gion  was  under  the  fwa y  of  a  chief,  who  was 
chofen  by  foldiers,  all  born  in  flavery,  and  who 
fhaled  his  authority  with  him.  Selim  would  un~ 
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book  doubtedly  have  been  defirous  to  fubmit  this  new 
conqueft  to  the  fame  defpotilm  as  his  other  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  circumftances  were  not  favourable  to 
this  ambitious  defign.  He  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  the  rights  of  the  dethroned 
Sold  an,  and  to  leave  his  haughty  lieutenants  in 
poffeflion  of  the  prerogatives  they  had  for  lo 
long  a  time  enjoyed.  The  Sultan  fent  into  Egypt 
fourteen  thoufand  of  his  beft  troops,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  this  formidable  militia.  Far  from 
attending  to  the  interefts  of  the  Port,  this  corps 
employed  themfelves  only  about  their  own.  They 
foon  acquired  fufficient  influence  to  have  every 
thing  determined  by  their  caprice ;  and  they 
maintained  the  afcendant  they  had  gained,  ’till 
growing  effeminate  by  the  climate,  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  power  which  was  not 
fixed  on  any  kind  of  bafis.  It  paffed  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  IVIamelucs,  and  that  in  a  more 
extenfive  manner  than  ever. 

This  fmgular  dynafty  is  compofed  of  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  flaves,  brought  from  Georgia 
and  Circaffia  when  they  were  very  young.  They 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  great  men  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  who  have,  like  them,  been  all  in  a  ffate  of 
flavery,  and  who,  foorier  or  later,  give  them 
their  freedom.  Thefe  freedmen  are  obferved  to 
rife  from  one  poft  to  another,  till  they  attain  to 
the  rank  of  Bey,  which  is  the  higheft  of  all. 

These  Beys  govern  the  twenty-four  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  Their  number  feldom  exceeds 
fixteen  or  feventeen,  becaufe  the  moft  refolute 
among  them  are  in  poffeffion  of  more  than  on* 
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government,  and  becaufe  fome  feeble  diftricts  of  B  °XI°  K 
Upper.  Egypt  have  been  intruded  to  Arabian  — v— * 
Cheiks  from  time  immemorial.  Although  they 
ought  all  to  be  of  equal  rank,  the  Bey  who  go¬ 
verns  the  capital  moil  commonly  a  Humes  an  au¬ 
thority  over  the  reft,  unlefs  he  be  fupplanted  by 
fome  one  of  his  colleagues,  richer,  more  power¬ 
ful,  or  more  artful  than  himfelf.  But  whether 
the  equilibrium  be  maintained  or  not,  the  free 
Turks  never  obtain  any  but  civil  or  ecclefiaftical 
employments.  The  military  dignities,  the  offices  of 
government,  and  all  the  higheft  honours,  are 
deftined  only  for  thofe  who  have  lived  in  fervi- 
tude.  The  Divan,  which  is  compofed  of  the  Beys 
and  of  their  creatures,  is  the  real  fovereign.  The 
Pacha,  who  reprefents  the  Sultan,  receives  ho¬ 
mage,  and  orders  are  even  given  in  his  name ; 
but  they  are  dilated  to  him  by  infolent  Oaves. 

If  he  fhould  refufe  to  do  what  is  required  of  him, 
he  is  depofed,  and  leads  a  retired  life,  ’till  the 
feraglio  hath  either  fentenced  him  to  death,  or 
recalled  him. 

The  Mamelucs  conftitute  the  real  force  of 
Egypt.  As  they  are  all  born  in  either  a  rough 
or  a  temperate  climate,  and  as  they  have  received 
an  auftere  education,  they  form  different  troops 
of  cavalry,  which  are  divided  among  the  Beys,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  influence,  or  the  am¬ 
bition  of  thofe  chiefs,  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
eftimation  they  are  holden  in.  Thefe  powerful 
men  difpofe  of  the  Turkifh  infantry  in  a  manner 
almoft  as  abfolute.  This  infantry  is  effeminate, 
and  hath  entirely  loft  it’s  military  fpirit.  It  is 
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B  0^0  k  fcarce  compofed  of  any  but  peaceable  tradefmen, 
who  caufe  their  names  to  be  regiftered,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  name  of 
a  foldier.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  it’s  officers 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Beys,  without 
whofe  protection  they  would  not  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  promotion. 

Beside  the  contributions  in  kind,  which  are 
fent  as  an  offering  from  the  Grand  Signior  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  which  he  caufes  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  troops,  feveral  impofts  are 
railed  in  coin.  The  lands  pay  a  tribute,  and  the 
Chriftians  a  poll-tax.  The  monopoly  of  caffia, 
fenna,  and  fal-ammoniac,  is  fold  very  dear.  The 
cuftoms  produce  a  great  deal.  Thefe  objedts 
united  amount  at  lead:  to  ten  millions  of  livres  *, 
of  which  there  is  feldom  more  than  a  fourth  part 
conveyed  to  Conftantinople.  The  chief  Bey  re¬ 
tains  the  remainder,  or  divides  it  with  colleagues* 
if  he  be  not  able  to  keep  it  all,  v 

The  intereft  of  the  Pacha  is  not  more  attended 
to  than  that  of  the  Sultan.  Even  the  militia  fel¬ 
dom  receive  their  entire  pay;  and  citizens  of  all 
ranks  are  habitually  plundered. 

Such  numerous  vexations  could  not  have  been 
fupported,  had  it  not  been  for  the  refources  dep¬ 
rived  from  a  very  advantageous  foreign  trade,  to 
which  feveral  ports  are  laid  open.  There  are 
two  in  Alexandria,  which  formerly,  it  is  Paid, 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  are  at  pre- 
fent  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  dip  of  land.  The 
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Eaftern,  or  New  Port,  is  of  eafier  accefs  than  the  B  °XI°  K 
other  ;  but  it  is  almoft  filled  up  by  the  ballaft  of  v. — ^ — ' 
the  fliips,  which  it  is  cuftomary  to  fling  into 
it.  It  is  not  a  century  fince  the  veflels  were 
fattened  to  the  key  ;  but  they  are  now  at  the  dii- 
tance  of  more  than  two  hundred  toifes  from  it. 

The  fpace  which  they  can  occupy  is  fo  narrow, 
that  it  is  necefiary  to  fix  them  with  feveral  an¬ 
chors,  to  prevent  their  {hacking  each  other  ;  and 
even  this  precaution  is  not  always  fufflcient.  It 
happens  very  often  in  ftormy  weather,  that  thefe 
veflels  run  foul  of  thole  that  are  near  them,  and 
c|rag  them  along  with  them  into  flats,  where  they 
are  miferably  foundered  together. 

The  Weftern,  or  Old  Harbour,  is  large  and 
Commodious.  Men  oi  war  and  merchantmen  are 
equally  feeure  in  it ;  but  the  Europeans  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it.  Jealoufy  hath  induced  the 
Turkifh  navigators  to  invent  a  prophecy,  which 
announces,  that  the  city  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chriftians,  whenever  their  (hips  are  admitted 
into  that  fine  harbour. 

Bequees  is  four  leagues  dittant  from  this  place. 

It  carries  on  no  trade ;  and  is  never  frequented 
except  when  the  winds  prevent  the  fhips  from 
.getting  to  Alexandria,  or  from  entering  the  Nile. 

It’s  harbour  is  very  fmall,  but  exceedingly  good; 
men  of  war  would  be  fheltered  from  ail  danger 
there,  even  in  winter. 

The  merchandizes  which  are  carried  down  the 
river  upon  boats,  that  are  called  macks ,  and 
brought  up  again  as  far  as  the  laft  cataraft,  or 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Egypt,  are  landed  at 
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Rozetto,  one  league  diftant  from  the  weftern 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  provifions  are  conveyed 
from  the  town  itfelf  to  the  (hips,  which  are  at  no 
great  diftance,  upon  larger  boats*  know’n  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  gtrmes. 

A  similar  ftaple,  but  infinitely  more  confi- 
derabje,  hath  been  formed  near  the  eaftern  mouth 
of  the  river,  at  Damietta.  This,  perhaps,  was 
formerly  a  harbour ;  but  at  prefept  the  veffels  are 
obliged  to  anchor  in  the  open  fea,  at  two  leagues 
from  the  coaft,  upon  a  good  bottom.  If  they  are 
driven  from  thence  by  ftormy  weather,  which 
is  rather  frequenj:  in  thefe  latitudes  in  winter, 
they  take  refuge  in  the  harbours  of  Cyprus,  from 
whence  they  return  to  their  pod  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  over. 

Seven  or  eight  hundred  Turkiih,  Barbary,  or 
Chriftian  Ships,  or  fuch  as  belong  to  theChriftians, 
which  trade  for  thefe  people,  arrive  annually  in 
Egypt.  One  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  them,  come  from  Syria,  fe- 
venty  or  fourfcore  from  Conftantinople,  fifty  or 
fixty  from  Smyrna,  thirty  or  forty  from  Salonica, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  from  Candia,  and  all  the  reft 
from  fome  iilands,  or  from  fome  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which  are  lefs  opulent,  and  lefs  fruitful. 
Their  cargoes  are  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
30,000  livres  *.  If  we  fuppofe  that  there  are  fe- 
yen  hundred  and  fifty  veffels,  the  country  con- 
fumes  to  the  amount  of  22,500,000  livres  f,  of 
the  produdlions  brought  by  thefe  traders.  But  it 
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delivers  above  double  that  fum,  in  rice,  coffee, 
flax,  cloths,  corn,  vegetables,  and  in  other  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  muff  therefore  receive  22,500,000 
1  livres  *  in  money. 

The  connexions  of  the  Europeans  with  Egypt 
are  not  fo  lucrative.  The  people  among  them 
i  by  whom  they  are  carried  on,  fell  woollen  cloths, 
gildings,  filk  duffs,  iron,  lead*  tin,  paper,  co- 
’  chineal,  hard-ware,  and  glafs ;  and  receive  in 
I  exchange,  rice,  coffee,  faffron,  ivory,  gums, 
cotton,  ferina,  caffia,  fpun  thread,  and  fal-arnmo- 
niac. 

In  1776,  the  importations  of  the  Venetians 
were  reduced  to  755,035  livres  f,  and  their  ex- 
|  ports  to  820,062  livres  J.  The  importations  of 
:  the  Tufcans  and  the  Englifh,  who  trade  to  Leg- 
|  horn,  did  not  exceed  2,143,660  livres  ||,  nor 
their  exports  2,099,635  livres  §.  The  imports- 
j  tions  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  3,997,61 5 
livres  f ,  nor  their  exports  3,075,450  livres  **i 
|  The  total  importation  did  not  therefore  amount 
to  more  than  6,896,310  livres  ff,  and  the  export¬ 
ation  to  more  than  5,995,147  livres  JJ. 

All  the  merchandize  either  bought  or  fold  by 
|  the  Europeans  pay  a  duty  of  three  per  cent.  This 
tax  amounts  to  fix  per  cent,  for  coffee,  and  to  ten 
|  per  cent,  for  rice,  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited.  This  impofition  is  for  the  profit  of 
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book  two  fhips  fent  every  year  from  the  Dardanelles 
x1,  .  to  guard  the  coafts  of  Egypt  from  the  depreda¬ 

tions  of  the  pirates,  and  which  are  of  no  other 
ufe  but  to  opprefs  the  traders,  and  to  encourage 
fmuggling. 

Europe  employs  one  hundred  veffels  in  this 
trade  ;  but  only  fifty  or  fixty  of  them  return  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  ports  from  whence  they  were 
difpatched.  The  others  enter  into  the  fervice  of 
any  people  who  choofe  to  employ  them  in  the 

Levant,  .  ; 

Summer  is  the  mod  favourable  feafon  for  fail- 
ing  from  Europe  to  Egypt;  the  voyages  are 
Ihortened  by  the  weft  or  north  winds  which  blofor 
almoft  continually  at  that  time.  Spring  and  au¬ 
tumn  are  the  molt  proper  feafons  for  returning. 
The  navigation  is  very  dangerous  during  winter 
upon  thefe  coafts,  which  are  fo  low,  that  land  is 
not  difcovered  at  two  leagues  diftance,  if  the  day 
be  in  the  leaft  dark,  or  the  Iky  cloudy. 

If  Egypt  fhould  ever  emerge  from  the  ftate  of 
anarchy  in  which  it  is  plunged  ;  if  an  independ¬ 
ent  government  lhould  be  formed  there;  and 
if  the  new  conftitution  lhould  be  founded  upon 
wife  laws,  that  region  will  again  become  what  it 
formerly  was,  one  of  the  molt  induftrious  and  fer¬ 
tile  countries  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  abfurd  to 
foretel  the  fame  profperity  to  Lybia,  which  is  in¬ 
habited  at  prefent  by  the  people  of  Barbary. 
Revolutions  The  early  periods  of  this  extenfive  country  arc 
in  Lybia.  jnvo]veci  \n  the  greateft  obfcurity ;  nor  was  any 

light  throw’n  upon  their  hiftory  till  the  arrival  of 

the  Carthaginians.  Thefe  merchants,  originally 
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of  Phoenician  extraction,  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
built  a  city,  the  territory  of  which,  at  firft  very  li¬ 
mited,  in  procefs  of  time  extended  to  all  that 
country,  know’n  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  afterwards  much  further.  Spain,  and 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  fell  under  it’s  dominion.  Many  other  king¬ 
doms  mu  ft:  apparently  have  ferved  to  aggrandize 
this  enormous  power,  when  her  ambitious  views 
interfered  with  thofe  of  Rome.  At  the  time  of 
this  dreadful  cbllifion,  a  war  between  thefe  two 
nations  was  inftantly  kindled,  and  carried  on  with 
fuch  obftinacy  and  fury,  that  it  was  eafy  to  fore¬ 
fee  it  would  not  terminate,  but  in  the  utter  de- 
llruClion  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Rome,  which 
was  now  in  the  height  of  it’s  republican  and 
patriotic  principles,  after  many  (lubborn  engage¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  greateft  military  fkill  was 
difplayed,  obtained  a  decifive  fuperiority  over  that 
which  was  corrupted  by  it’s  riches.  The  com¬ 
mercial  people  became  the  (laves  of  the  warlike 
power. 

The  conquerors  maintained  themfelves  in  the 
pofieffion  of  their  conquefts,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  Vth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried 
on  by  their  original  impetuofity  beyond  the  limits 
of  Spain,  of  which  they  were  mailers,  palled  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  like  an  inundation,  dif- 
fufed  themfelves  over  the  country  of  Lybia.  Thefe 
conquerors  would  certainly  have  preferved  the 
advantages  they  had  acquired  by  their  irruptions, 
had  they  kept  up  that  military  fpirit  which  their 
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book  king  Genferic  had  infpired  them  with.  But  with 
this  barbarian,  who  was  not  deftitute  of  genius, 
this  fpirit  became  extinft ;  military  difcipline  was 
relaxed,  and  the  government,  which  refted  only 
on  this  bails,  was  overthrow’n.  Belifarius  furprifed 
thefe  people  in  this  confufion,  extirpated  them, 
and  re-eftablifhed  the  empire  in  it’s  ancient  privi¬ 
leges.  But  this  revolution  was  only  momentary* 
Great  men,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  maturity 
a  riling  nation,  cannot  impart  youth  and  vigour 
to  an  ancient  and  decayed  people. 

This  is  accounted  for  from  a  variety  of  reafons, 
all  of  them  equally  ftriking.  The  founder  of  an 
empire  addreffes  himfelf  to  an  inexperienced  man, 
who  is  fenfible  of  his  misfortune,  and  difpofed, 
by  the  continuance  of  it,  to  docility.  He  hath 
only  to  difplay  the  appearance  of,  and  the  cha- 
r after  of  benevolence,  to  be  attended  to,  obeyed, 
and  cherifhed.  Daily  experience  adds  to  the  per- 
fonal  confidence  he  infpires,  and  gives  influence 
to  his  counlel.  The  fuperiority  of  his  judgment 
is  foon  neceffariiy  acknowleged.  His  precepts 
of  virtue  mud  ever  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
force,  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  his  dif- 
ciple.  It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  depreciate 
vice,  of  which  the  guilty  perfon  is  the  firft  viftim. 
He  attacks  openly  fqch  prejudices  only  as  he  ex- 
pefts  to  eradicate.  He  trufts  to  time  for  the 
fubverfion  of  the  reft; ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  pro- 
jefts  is  infured  by  the  impoffibility  of  difcovering 
their  tendency.  His  policy  iuggeffs  to  his  ima¬ 
gination  a  variety  of  meafures,  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  aftoniihment,  and  to  procure  him  veneration. 
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He  then  gives  his  orders,  and  his  commands  are 
occafionally  fandlified  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 
He  is  high-prieft  and  legiflator,  during  his  life, 
and  at  his  death  altars  are  erected  to  him ;  he  is 
invoked ;  he  is  a  god  r  the  fituation  of  the  reftorer 
of  a  corrupted  nation  is  very  different.  He  is  an 
architect,  who  propofes  to  build  upon  a  fpace 
covered  with  ruins  $  he  is  a  phyfician,  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  cure  a  mortified  carcafe  j  he  is  a  wife 
man,  who  preaches  reformation  to  a  hardened 
people.  He  can  exped  nothing  but  hatred  and 
persecution,  from  the  prefent,  and  will  not  live 
to  fee  the  future  generation.  He  will  reap  few 
advantages,  with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  during  his 


life,  and  will  obtain  nothing  but  fruitlefs  regret 
after  his  death.  A  nation  is  only  regenerated  in 
a  fea  of  blood.  It  is  the  image  of  old  Efon, 
whofe  youth  Medea  could  renew  by  no  other 
mode,  except  that  of  cutting  him  to  pieces  and 
boiling  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  one  man 
to  raife  a  fallen  nation.  '  It  appears  that  this  muft 
be  the  refult  of  a  long  feries  of  revolutions. 
The  man  of  genius  doth  not  live  long  enough, 
and  leaves  no  fucceifors. 

.  In  the  Vilth  century,  the  Saracens,  formi¬ 
dable  in  their  inftitutions  and  their  fuccefs,  armed 
with  the  fword  and  with  the  Koran,  obliged  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  their  divifions,  to  repafs 
the  feas,  and  augmented  with  the  acceftion  of  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  that  vafl  dominion  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  juft  founded  with  fo  much  glory. 
The  lieutenants  of  the  Caliphs  afterwards  de¬ 
prived  their  mafters  of  'thefe  rich  fpoils,  and 
a  ereded 
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K  ereded  the  provinces,  intruded  to  their  care,  into 
independent  dates. 

This  divifion,  with  refped  to  ftrength  and 
power,  infpired  the  Turks  with  the  ambition  of 
making;  themfelves  maflers  of  this  territory* 
Their  fuccefs  was  perhaps  more  rapid  than  they 
had  expelled  ,  but  a  new  revolution  (bon  reduced 
thefe  confiderable  conqueds  to  very  trifling  ad-  n 
vantages. 

O  y 

The  Pachas,  or  Viceroys,  intruded  with  the 
care  of  the  conquered  countries,  carried  alopg 
with  them  that  fpirit  of  rapine,  of  which  their  „ 
nation  had  left  fuch  indelible  traces.  They  were 
not  the  people  alone  who  were  expofed  to  per- 
petual  pillage  3  the  oppreflion  was  alfo  extended 
to  the  troops,  although  they  were  all  Ottoman* 
Thefe  foldiers,  who  were  more  inclined  to  com- 
mit  ads  of  injudice  than  to  put  up  with  them*  j 
reprefen  ted  to  the  Port,  that  the  Moors,  and  ; 
Arabs,  irritated  by  repeated  ads  of  tyranny, 
were  ripe  for  a  rebellion  3  that  Spain,  on  her  ' 
part,  was  preparing  for  an  immediate  invafion  3 
and  that  the  army,  being  incomplete,  and  ill  - 
payed,  had  it  neither  in  their  inclination  nor  in 
their  power  to  prevent  thefe  troublefome  events. 
Thefe  was  but  one  eiTedual  method  difcovered  to 
efcape  fo  many  calamities  :  this  was  the  founding 
of  a  particular  government,  which,  under  the 
protedion  of  the  feraglio,  and  paying  a  tribute 
to  it,  would  itfelf  provide  for  it’s  maintenance, 
and  for  it’s  defence.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tri¬ 
poli,  were  put  under  a  fimilar  legiflation,  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  aridocracy.  The  chief,  who, 

under 
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under  the  title  of  Dey,  governs  the  republic,  is 
elected  by  the  foldiers,  who  are  always  Turkifti, 
and  conftitute  the  only  nobility  of  the  country. 
Thefe  elections  are  feldom  made  without  blood- 
fhed  j  and  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  a  man,  who 
hath  been  ele&ed  in  the  midft  of  riot  and  (laugh¬ 


ter,  to  be  afterwards  affaffinated  by  a  reftlefs 
fadlion,  who  defign  either  to  fecure  that  diftinc- 
tion  for  themfelves,  or  to  fell  it  for  their  advance¬ 
ment.  The  empire  of  Morocco,  though  Jiere- 
iditary,  is  fubjedted  to  the  fame  revolutions.  We 
are  going  to  fee  to  what  ftate  of  degradation  this 

i  anarchy  hath  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

-  ■  . 

The  ftate  of  Tripoli  is  bounded  by  Egypt  on  Pre/ent  con- 
one  fide,  and  by  Tunis  on  the  other,  and  extends  Tripoli, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  along  the  coaft. 

Though  the  territory  be  not  very  fertile,  yet  the 
[population  might  be  eafily  increafed  ten  fold, 
becaufe  the  abundance  of  fifh  might  fupply  the 
ideficiency  of  crops,  and  thefe  might  alfo  be  im¬ 
proved  by  additional  labour.  The  inland  part 
of  the  country  is  nothing  but  adefert.  We  meet 
only,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fome 
iMoorifh  and  Arabian  families,  fettled  in  the  few 
places  where  they  difcovered  land  enough  to  fur- 
|nifti  them  with  a  moderate  fubfiftence.  At  thirty 
days  journey  from  the  capital,  is  fituated  the  mife- 
jrable  and  tributary  kingdom  of  Fez,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  which  are  black.  The  little  intercourfe 
[the  countries  maintain' with  each  other,  can  only 
ibe  kept  up  through  dry  and  moveable  fands, 

[where  water  is  feldom  to  be  met  with.  The  re¬ 
public 
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book  public  may  enjoy  a  revenue  of  2,000,000  livres  *j 

_ ?  from  the  palm-trees,  the  wells  that  are  in  the 

country,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  mint. 

The  caravans  of  the  Gadamies,  and  of  Tom- 
buto,  formerly  carried  a  great  deal  of  gold  tof 
Tripoli;  but  they  have  not  lately  been  fo  rich; 
or  fo  conftant.  The  caravan  of  Morocco  {till 
continues  to  call  there,  in  it's  way  to  and  from 
Mec#ca,  that  place  which  is  fo  much  revered  by 
the  MufTulmen ;  but,  as  the  number  of  pilgrims 
hath  evidently  decreafed;  this  paflage  is  no  longer 
fo  ufeful.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  trade;  which 
is  carried  on  by  land,  is  reduced  to  nothing,  or 
to  very  little. 

That  which  is  carried  on  by  fea,  is  rather 
more  confiderable.  The  navigators  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  fometimes,  take  in  their  cargoes  from  fome 
of  the  indifferent  harbours  fcattered  along  that 
immenfe  coaft,  but  moft  of  them  make  their 
purchafes  and  fales  in  the  harbour  of  the  capital, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  reft,  and  in  which 
are  colledted  all  the  foreign  merchandize,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  country.  Although  thefe  ope-^ 
rations  be  not  very  important,  yet,  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  republic  with  Europe  are  ftill  more 
infignificant. 

No  people,  except  the  Tufcans  and  Venetians* 
maintain  any  conftant  intercourfe  with  Tripoli; 
and  yet  the  mercantile  articles  of  the  former,  are 
not  fold  for  more  than  140,000  livres  -f,  and  thofe 
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of  the  latter,  do  not  amount  to  200,000  livres  *.  book 
The  former  have  remained  fubje<d  to  all  the  for-  ^ 
malities  of  thecudomsj  the  fecond  have  freed 
themfelves  from  them,  by  paying  annually 
55,500  livres  J  to  the  treafury.  The  French  *. 
iiave  difdained  to  have  any  lhare  in  this  bargain, 
though  their  fovereign  hath  not  difcontinued  to 
fend  an  agent  to  Tripoli. 

|  Of  all  the  Barbary  dates,  Tripoli  was  for  a 
long  time  the  one  which  had  the  mod  numerous, 
and  the  bed  armed  privateers.  They  always 
failed  from  the  capital,  which  bears  the  fame 
I  name  as  the  kingdom. 

This  town,  which  hath  long  been  fulpeifled 
of  being  the  ancient  Orea,  on  account  of  it's 
magnificent  ruins,  and  of  a  beautiful  aqueduft 
in  great  prefervation,  and  which  mud  at  lead 
|  have  been  a  Greek  or  Roman  colony,  is  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  in  a  plain  which  only 
produces  dates,  and  where  neither  fprings  nor 
rivers  are  to  be  found.  It  was  one  of  the  firft 
!Pofts  occupied  by  the  Arabians,  who  entered  into 
Lybia  through  Egypt.  The  Spaniards  took  it 
in  1 5 1  °,  and  eighteen  years  after,  it  was  given 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  whole  hands  it  remained  only  Till  the 
year  1551.  It  hath  fince  been  twice  bombarded 
by  the  French ;  but  the  boldnefs  of  thefe  pirates 
hath  not  been  in  the  lead  redrained  by  thefe 
jchaftifements.  The  decline,  and  fubfequent 
ruin  of  it's  maritime  forces,  have  been  entirely 
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book  brought  about  by  the  civil  commotions  by  which 

XL  -  til*. - /Y* — 


Prefent  fitu- 
ation  of 
Tunis. 


this  unfortunate  country  hath  been  incefifantly 
fubverted. 

Tunis  hath  likewife  negle&ed  it’s  military 
navy,  fince  the  time  that  the  regency  hath  con-, 
eluded  treaties  with  the  northern  powers,  and 
fince  Corfica  hath  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French.  It  was  found  that  the  value  of  the 
prizes  was  hardly  fufficient  to  reimburfe  tha  ex- 
pences  of  fitting  out,  and  fcarce  any  other  veifels 
have  been  preferved,  except  fuch  as  were  thought 
necefiary  to  proted  the  coafts  from  the  invafions 
of  the  Maltefe. 

The  land  forces  have  experienced  no  diminu¬ 
tion.  Five  or  fix  thoufand  Turks,  or  Chnftian 
renegadoes,  conflitute  the  firmed  fupport  of  the 
republic. 

Their  children,  under  the  name  of  Couloris, 
form  a  fecond  troop  1  they  are  put  upon  pay  as 
foon  as  they  are  born,  and  the  firft  payment  they 
receive  is  two  aipres,  or  one  fol  •  This  in- 
creafes  with  their  age,  and  with  their  rank,  as 
far  as  twenty- nine  afpies,  or  fourteen  fols  fix 
deniers  + ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  half  that  fum, 
when  thefe  foldiers  are  obliged  by  their  infirmi¬ 
ties,  or  by  the  wounds  they  have  received,  to 

retire. 

The  cavalry  of  the  date  confifts  of  feven  thou¬ 
fand  Moors;  their  pay  is  very  trifling,  and,  mod 
frequently,  given  to  them  in  provifions.  Their 
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moil  common  occupation  is  to  collect  the  duties 
impoled  upon  the  Arabs. 

These  troops  are  ail  armed  with  firelocks  with¬ 
out  bayonets,  and  with  two  piflols  at  their  girdle* 
Befide  thefe,  the  Turks  have  a  dagger,  and  the 
Moors  a  ftiletto.  In  all  of  them,  courage  and 
impetuofity  muft  both  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
regular  manoeuvres  and  difcipline. 

No  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
hath  fo  confiderable  a  revenue  as  Tunis.  It 
Confifts  of  18,000,000  of  livres.  *  This  profpe- 
rity,  which  is  entirely  of  a  very  modern  date,  hath 
been  the  confequence  of  a  very  fortunate  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  government.  The  Dey,  who,  in 
conjuntion  with  his  Turks,  held  the  reins  of 
government,  hath  been  deprived  of  the  greateft 
part  of  his  authority,  and  hath  been  fucceeded 
by  a  Moorifh  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey, 
at  prefent  conduts  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  is  afiifted  by  a  more  wife  and  more  moderate 
council.  Oppreffions  have,  in  fome  degree,  been 
alleviated  5  the  foil  hath  been  lefs  ill-cultivated, 
and  the  manufactures  have  acquired  fome  exten- 
fion.  It  was  fcarce  poflible  that  the  connections 
with  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  could  increafe; 
they  will  always  be  confined  to  the  barter  of  a 
fmall  number  of  articles,  for  gold  duft,  conveyed 
acrofs  immenfe  fands  and  deferts :  but  the  mari¬ 
time  connections  have  been  extended.  The 
Levant  hath  received  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
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dudions,  and  the  trade  with  Europe  hath  like- 
wife  improved. 

Though  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Venice,  Ragufa,  and  fometimes  Tufcany, 
fend  confuls  to  Tunis,  the  trade  carried  on  with 
thofe  nations  is  very  trifling ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Eno-lifla  have  no  concern  in  it.  They  only 
keep  an  agent  there  for  the  greater  fecurity  of 
their  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  procure 
an  additional  mart  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca. 
The  French  carry  off  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
trade  from  their  united  rivals  $.  and  yet  they  do 
not  introduce  goods  annually  into  the  dominions 
of  the  republic,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
2,000,000  of  livres  *.  To  the  profit  which  thefe 
people  derive  from  their  exports  and  imports, 
which  become  every  day  more  connderable,  muft 
be  added,  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  their  na¬ 
vigators,  by  employing  their  veflels  to  carry  the 
proviflons  of  the  republic  to  every  fea-port  of  the 
Levant,  and  by  bringing  back  what  the  republic 
receives  from  thole  places  for  it  s  fubfiftence. 
Every  one  of  the  numerous  veflels  employed  in 
this  coafting  trade,  pays  thirty-one  livres  ten 
fols  t  f°r  t^ie  Prlv^ege  of  anchoring,  and  an 
equal  fum  when  they  land  their  cargoes. 

Every  commodity  that  enters  the  ftate  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  more  than  three  per  cent,  if  it 
comes  diredly  from  the  country  which  furnifhes 
4t#  But  the  produdions  of  the  north,  or  of  other 
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parts,  which  have  been  depofited  at  Leghorn, 
pay  eight  per  cent,  as  well  as  thofe  which  come 
immediately  from  that  celebrated  port,  and  even 
eleven  per  cent,  when  directed  to  Jews.  Formerly 
government  had  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  of  the  oils,  which  are  required  by 
fome  parts  of  Europe  for  their  foap  manufacto¬ 
ries,  and  by  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli,  for 
other  purpofes ;  they  have  given  up  this  mono- 
ply  ;  but  this  facrifice  hath  been  purchafed  by  very 
condderable  duties. 

Though  Tunis  hath  concentrated  within  it’s 
own  walls  a  great  part  of  the  trade,  the  other 
habours  of  the  republic,  fcattered  along  a  coaft  of 
fourfcore  leagues  in  extent,  receive  likewife  fome 
veflels. 

The  one  which  is  the  neared  to  Tripoli,  is 
called  Sfax.  It  hath  a  clayifh  bottom,  and  hath 
fo  little  water,  that  thefmalleft  veilels  are  obliged 
to  anchor  at  a  didance,  and  to  fatigue  their  crews 
to  excefs,  or  to  ruin  themfelves  in  expences  for 
boats.  The  foil  doth  not  produce  any  provifions 
proper  for  exportation,  but  fome  important  ma- 
nufadtures  have  been  formed  in  the  town,  which 
is  modly  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

The  harbour  of  Sufa,  is  defended  by  three 
cadies,  even  the  mod  modern  of  which  is  falling 
into  ruin,  though  it  be  not  yet  finifhed.  This 
harbour  is  very  unfafe,  the  (hips  in  it  being  con- 
ftantly  agitated  by  the  ead  and  by  the  north-weft 
winds,  which  fometimes  occafion  the  lofs  of  thofe 
that  have  not  had  time  to  fhelter  themfelves  in 
the  bay  of  Monofter.  Notwithftanding  this  in- 
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book  convenience,  this  city  is  the  fecond  in  the  ret 
^  ,  public  ,  and  this  is  owen  to  the  abundance  of  it's 

oils,  and  of  it's  wool. 

Tunis  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  infectious  mo-? 
raffes,  at  the  foot,  or  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
Though  the  air  be  not  pure,  and  though  the  waters 
be  fo  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  go 
tv/o  or  three  miles  before  they  can  find  any  that 
is  fit  to  drink,  yet  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
of  the  lead  barbarous  people  of  Africa  are  col¬ 
lected  within  it's  walls.  This  town  hath  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea,  by  means  of  a  lake, 
which  can  admit  none  but  very  flat  boats,  that 
are  called  Sandals .  At  the  extremity  of  this  lake, 
is  found  a  narrow  canal  leading  to  the  Goulette, 
which  muft  be  confidered  as  the  harbour  of  the 
capital.  This  harbour  is  immenfe,  fafe,  and  mod 
uncommonly  even  in  it’s  bottom,  and  on  it’s  fur- 
face  :  it  is  only  open  to  the  north-eafl:  winds,  and 
is  clofed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  are 
terminated  on  the  north  by  Cape  Bona,  and  by 
Cape  Zebib. 

Biserta  was  very  famous  at  the  time  that  the 
republic  kept  up  a  great  number  of  galleys  j  it 
was  from  that  port  they  were  fitted  out,  and  they 
brought  back  to  it  the  profits  they  reaped  from 
their  perpetual  piracies.  The  canal  which  led 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  hath  been  gradu¬ 
ally  filled  up  with  mud,  and  it  is  at  prefent  ac- 
ceflible  to  no  other  veflels  than  Sandals  j  even 
merchantmen  can  no  longer  enter  it,  and  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  call  anchor  rather  in  a  dangerous  fixa¬ 
tion. 
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Port-Farine,  fituated  on  the  ruins,  or  in  the  B  °x°  K 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Utica,  was  former¬ 
ly  one  of  the  moil  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commo¬ 
dious  harbours  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  would 
ftill  be  fo  under  any  other  government,  except 
that  of  the  Moors.  It  is  defended  by  four  forts, 
and  clofed  by  a  narrow  pafs,  which  at  this  time 
is  fcarce  accefiible  to  the  fmalleft  veifels,  and  if 
it  be  ftill  negledted,  will  be  quite  filled  up  in  a 
fhort  time,  by  the  fands  continually  throw’n  in 
by  the  fea.  It  is  however  the  arfenal,  and  the 
only  afylum  for  the  naval  military  forces,  which 
are  at  prefent  reduced  to  three  half  galleys,  and 
five  xebecs.  The  place  where  Carthage  formerly 

flood,  is  a  few  miles  diflant  from  this  town ; 

* 

there  are  no  other  remains  of  this  renowned  city, 

#  * 

befide  the  ruins  of  a  great  aqueduct,  and  fome 
cifterns  in  tolerable  prefervation.  The  traces 
.even  of  it’s  harbour  are  fo  much  effaced,  that 
the  fea  is  at  the  diflance  of  a  league  from  it. 

The  ifland  of  Galite  is  fituated  almofl  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zaine,  which  feparates  Tunis  from 
Algiers.  This  ifland  is  covered  with  flocks,  and 
more  efpecialy  with  mules,  which  are  in  great 
requefl  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Levant.  It’s 
numerous  inhabitants  are  all  weavers  of  wool,  or 
employed  in  gathering  fponge.  Not  far  from 
this  ifland  is  that  of  Tabarco,  which  the  family 
of  the  Lomellini  had  been  in  pofTeffion  of  for  two 
.centuries,  when  they  were  deprived  of  it  in  1741, 

The  Genoefe  drew  from  this  barren  rock  a  great 
quantity  of  very  fine  coral. 

M  4 
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book  To  the  weft  of  Tunis,  is  the  republic  of  Al- 

_ )  giers,  the  inland  parts  of  which  are  bounded  by 

the  defert  of  Sahara,  as  are  all  the  interior  parts 
in  Barbary  ?  they  are  more  extenfive,  more  po¬ 
pulous,  and  better  cultivated  than  is  generally 
fuppofed.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  them, 
and  mod  of  thefe  are  built  upon  the  coafts,  the 
extent  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues. 

The  public  revenue  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
productions.  The  duties  are  commonly  lod  in 
the  hands  of  difhorfed  perfons  who  are  appointed 
to  colledt  them.  The  three  Beys,  or  governors 
of  the  ead,  of  the  fouth,  and  of  the  wed,  do  not 
deliver  into  the  treafury  more  than  1,250,000 
livres*,  and  give  only  1 17,000  livres  f  to  the 
troops ?  whatever  more  is  required  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  date,  is  fupplied  by  the  cudoms, 
by  the  domain,  by  the  annual  levies  in  provifions, 
and  in  cattle,  by  the  more  precarious  profit  ari- 
fing  from  prizes  taken  at  fea,  and  from  the  laic  of 
Oaves. 

The  principal  militia  of  the  country  confids 
entirely  of  Turks?  their  number  ought  to  be 
twelve  thoufand,  but  they  are  never  complete.  The 
Dey,  his  lieutenants,  and  the  members  of  the  di¬ 
van,  are  chofen  out  of  this  powerful  body. 

The  defendants  of  thefe  privileged  men  are 
called  Couloris  ?  their  number  is  iixty  thoufand, 

#  57,083!.  6  s.  8  d.  f  4,875!. 

they 
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they  are  all  in  the  fervice  of  the  regency.,  ^nd  paid 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Tunis. 

The  cavalry,  which  confifts  of  about  twenty 
thoufand  men,  is  compofed  entirely  of  Moors; 
whether  they  make  war  againft  the  Arabs,  or  are 
employed  by  government  for  the  defence' of  the 
provinces,  or  in  collecting  the  taxes,  their  pay  is 
very  trifling. 

Beside  this  numerous  army,  which  is  always 
kept  up,  the  government  can  difpofe  at  pleafure 
of  the  Moors  who  dwell  in  the  plains,  or  among 
the  mountains,  if  they  fhould  be  in  want  of  them; 
they  all  of  them  join  their  ftandards  without  re¬ 
luctance,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  great  in¬ 
trepidity. 

The  naval  forces  are  not  near  fo  numerous  as 
thofe  of  the  land;  at  prefent  they  are  reduced  to 
feventeen  veffels  ;  one  fhip  of  fifty  guns,  two  fri¬ 
gates  of  forty-two  and  thirty  four  guns,  five  large 
barks,  two  xebecs,  four  half  galleys,  and  three 
galliots;  feveral  of  thefe  veffels,  which  are  all 
deftined  for  piracy,  belong  to  the  ftate,  others  to 
the  officers  of  the  regency,  and  fome  even  to  pri¬ 
vate  individuals.  Every  proprietor  bears  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  armament,  and  divides  the  profit^ 
with  the  treafury  and  with  the  crew.  The  Dey 
commonly  requires,  the  prizes  which  confift  of 
timber  for  ffiip-building,  and  of  military  ftores. 
He  ought  to  pay  the  value  of  them,  but  the  in¬ 
demnity  is  never  proportioned  to  the  facrifice. 

The  navigators,  to  whom  the  ports  of  Algiers 
are  opened,  can  land  in  feven  or  eight  places. 

The 
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The  port  of  Callaa,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  is  tolerably  good,  but  it 
cannot  hold  more  than  five  or  fix  fhips.  Thofe 
that  are  admitted  into  it  are  all  French:  fome 
individuals  of  that  nation  have  obtained,  ever 
fmce  the  year  1560,  from  the  Moorifh  prince, 
v;ho  governed  the  diftridt  at  that  time,  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  forming  a  fettlement  to  carry  on  the  coral 
fifhery.  They  were  driven  away  eight  years  after 
by  the  Turks,  and  re-eftablifhed  in  1 597 j  hot 
they  were  again  expelled :  they  were  recalled  in 
iGyi  >  and  permitted  to  re-build  a  fmall  fortifica¬ 
tion  formerly  eredted  there,  under  the  name  of  the 
baftion  of  France.  Being  foon  difguiled  with  fo 
inconvenient  a  fituation,  the  perfons  concerned 
transferred  their  fettlement  to  Chale,  which  the 

t 

Englifh  had  been  compelled  to  abandon;  they 
themfelves  were  expelled  foon  after,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  return  to  their  poft,  till  after  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers,  executed  in  1682,  and 
1684,  by  command  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  1694,  a  more  powerful  affociation  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  obtained  the  exclufive  trade 
upon  a  confiderable  extent  of  coaft,  by  a  treaty 
which  hath  often  been  renewed,  and  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  maintained,  becaufe  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  it  are  favourable  to  the  militia,  to  whom 
the  tribute  upon  which  it  is  founded  belongs.  Se¬ 
veral  companies  have  fucceffively  exercifed  this 
monopoly  with  more  or  lefs  advantage.  Since 
1741,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  which  hath 
formed  at  Marfeilles  a  capital  of  1,200, poo  livres* 
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divided  into  twelve  hundred  fhares,  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  which  belong  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce  of  this  celebrated  city. 

The  firft  tranfadlions  of  the  fociety  were  un* 
fortunate.  The  depredations  made  by  pirates, 
and  by  the  natives,  by  the  competition  of  fmug- 
glers,  and  by  a  corrupt  adminiftration,  reduced 
their  capital  in  1766  to  570,000  livres*;  fmce 
that  period,  their  affairs  have  been  fo  profperous, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1773,  they 
were  in  pofieflion  of  4,512,445  livres,  3  fols,  4 
deniersf,  befide  the  doubtful  debts,  the  value 
of  their  buildings/  and  fome  merchandife  which 
remained  unfold  in  the  warehoufes. 

Their  exports  are  trifling,  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
money  that  they  purchafe  coral,  wax,  wool,  tal¬ 
low,  hides,  and  efpecially  corn.  In  1773,  they 
brought  into  the  kingdom  eighty-four  thoufand, 
three  hundred,  and  fix  loads  of  wheat,  and  fix- 
teen  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  feventy  three 
loads  of  barley,  beans,  and  millet  feed.  One 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  vefiels,  the 
fitting  out  of  which  cods  about  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  £,  are  annually  employed  in  this 
bufinefs. 

*  ,  ■  ^ 

Though  the  company  hath  agents  at  Bona, 

and  at  Callaa,  all  the  tranfadtions  are  carried  on 
at  the  laft  place.  They  are  even  permitted  to 
have  a  few  batteries,  and  fome  foldiers  in  this 
fortified  fadtory,  in  ordet  to  fecure  themfelves 

*  23,750!.  f  About  188, ci8  1.  us.  4  12,500k 
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BOOK  from  the  plunders  of  the  pirates,  and  from  the  in- 
fults  of  the  neighbouring  Moors. 

The  court  of  Versailles  hath  been  often  cen¬ 
tred,  for  having  (hackled  thefe  connedions  in 
the  bonds  of  a  monopoly.  It  hath  not  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  infure  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  Provence  ;  and  there  was  no  other  method 
of  doing  this,  bccaufe  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  the  dates  of  Barbary  is  Seldom  permitted. 

Bona  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hip- 
'  pona.  A.  few  beautiful  ruins  are  difcovered 
^midft  the  boldnefs  of  the  Moorifh  tafte.  It  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  make  a  commodious  har- 
'  bour  to  the  town,  as  it  hath  already  an  exceeding,, 

good  road.  This  new  afylum  would  be  Sufficiently 
proteded  by  the  works  which  have  exifted  for  a 
long  while,  under  the  name  of  the  Fort  of 

Genoa. 

Bugia  is  a  tolerably  large  ftaple  for  oil,  and 
for  the  wax,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  plains  5  and  efpecially  for  iron,  which  is 
brought  from  more  diftant  mountains,  that 
abound  in  mines.  Though,  it’s  harbour  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  norm  winds,  the  Squadrons 
of  the  republic  ufed  to  anchor  in  it,  befoie  they 
were  deftroyed  there  by  the  Englifh  in  the  laf|| 

century. 

The  antiquities  which  are  found  in  Tedelez, 

prove  that  it  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place. 

The  veftiges  of  a  great  pier  are  even  difcerned 

upon  the  ffiore,  which  probably  advanced  into  the 

fea,  and  formed  a  port  to  the  town.  It  is  at  pre- 

fent  a  very  indifferent  harbour,  where  ffiips 

which 
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which  go  to  take  in  their  lading  are  too  often  de-  B  0  0  K 
ftroyed. 

Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  (late,  forms  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  citadel.  It’s  territory  is  well  cul¬ 
tivated  by  (laves,  and  is  covered  with  wheat,  rice, 
hemp,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  even  with-  vines, 
planted  by  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from 
Grenada.  The  entering  into,  and  the  going  out 
jof  the  port,  are  very  difficult ;  it  is  exceedingly 
‘narrow,  and  doth  not  contain  fufficient  water  to 
[hold  men  of  war  :  and  in  ftormy  weather  even  the 
merchantmen  are  not  fafe  ,  they  often  run  foul  of 
each  other,  and  are  fometimes  fnattered,  when 
the  north  or  north-eaft  winds  blow  with  violence. 

The  harbour  forms  a  lemicircle ;  it  hath  a  good 
bottom ;  but  as  it  is  expofed  to  the  fame  winds 
as  the  port,  the  (hips  are  in  equal  danger  in  the 
[ftormy  feafons. 

Sercelli  is  five  or  fix  leagues  diftant  from  Al¬ 
giers.  This  town  hath  a  creek,  or  fmall  bay, 
where  feveral  veftfels  caft  anchor.  It’s  foil  is  very 
low,  it's  ffiore  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the 
coaft  the  moft  favourable  for  a  defcent. 

Arsew,  the  environs  of  which  are  delightful, 
nnuft  be  the  Arfenaria  of  the  antients.  Some  to¬ 
lerably  fine  remains  of  feveral  monuments  are 
found  in  it.  It’s  port  is  fafe,  commodious,  and 
well  frequented.  A  harbour  might  be  formed  in 
it,  at  a  trifting  expence,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largeft  (hips.  This  is  the  Moorifh  town  neareft  to 
Oran,  which  the  Spaniards  took  pofleffion  of  in 
^509 ,  which  was  taken  from  them  in  1708  5  and 

which 
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B  o  o  k  whlch  they  retook  in  1732,  and  have  kept  ever 
fince. 

The  numbers  of  European  fhips  which  land 
annually  at  the  States  of  Algiers,  vary  according 
to  circumftances ;  but  they  are  never  confider- 
able ;  the  moil  plentiful  harveft  doth  not  attradfc 
above  one  hundred.  A  French  veffel,  whether 
great  or  fmall,  laden  or  empty,  pays  for  it’s  an¬ 
chorage  143  livres  8  fols  * ;  and  this  tax  is  ftill 
higher  for  other  nations.  They  ought  all,  with¬ 
out  diftinction,  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  all  the 
merchandize  they  bring  in  5  but  this  duty  is  re¬ 
duced  to  two  per  cent,  by  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms.  The  provifions 
that  are  exported  from  the  country  are  fubjedted 
to  no  tax,  becaufe  government  are  the  only 

dealers  in  them. 

Though  the  Englifh,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch* 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Venetians,  are  perfectly  free 
in  the  ports  of  Algiers,  they  neverthelefs  carry  on 
no  great  trade  there.  Three  fourths  of  the  trade 
are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  yet 
their  annual  fales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
200,000  livres  T  nor  their  purchafes  to  above 
600,000  livres  J.  Two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals  of  wool,  five  thoufand  of  oil,  fix- 
teen  thoufand  of  wheat,  and  thirty  thoufand 
hides,  are  the  amount  of  all  their  exports.  The 
tranfa&ions  of  the  African  Company  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  thefe  calculations. 

*  5I.  19s.  6d.  f  8*3331.  6s.  8d. 
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Morocco  hath  been  as  often  and  as  dreadfully  book 
fubverred  as  the  reft  of  the  northern  coafts  of  ■ 

Africa  j  but  hath  not  fiibmitted  to  the  Turk! lb  Pr5f'nt  . 
yoke.  Even  chofe  provinces  which  had  been  dif~  rocc^ 
memhered  from  it,  under  the  name  of  Fez 
of  Sus,  ana  oi  X ablet,  have  been  fuccefilvely 
united  to  the  empire.  One  Angle  defpot  governs 
this  immenfe  country,  according  to  his  caprices, 
which  are  aimed  always  extravagant  or  fanguin- 
ary.  The  deftru&ive  authority  which-  he  hath 
been  fudered  to  u.furp,  is  perpetuated  without  any 
other  regular  troops,  except  a  feeble  guard  of 
timid  negroes.  It  is  only  with  fome  of  chefs 
Oaves  whom  he  choofes  occafionally  to  aOemble 
under  his  banners,  that  he  makes  war.  His  ma» 

!  ritime  forces  are  fcarce  more  formidable.  They 
confifl  of  three  frigates,  two  half-galleys,  three 
j  xe becks,  and  fifteen  galliots.  Piracy  hath  been 
hitherto  their  only  occupation.  It  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled  that  thcfe  depredations  would  foon  be  put 
an  end  to,  if  it  were  reafonable  to  rely  upon  the 
faith  of  a  tyrant,  or  to  hope  that  his  fucceiTors 
would  at  laft  adopt  fome  more  humane  fen  ti¬ 
ll  unents.  The  puolic  revenue  mud  be  very  triflin°*, 
j  ^  ^  region  whi^h  is  for  ever  ruined  by  vexations 
and  madacres.  The  expences,  however,  are  dill 
; iefs;  Whatever  can  be  fpared  is  added  to  increafe 
|  an  imenfe  treafure,  anciently  formed  out  of  the 
fpoils  of  Spain,  and  always  augmented  by  a  loner 
|  feries  of  fovercigns;  more  or  lefs  cruel,  who 
looked  upon  money  as  the  only  good,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjefls. 
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book  Tt^is  ardent  third:  of  wealth  hath  defcended 
from  the  throne  to  individuals.  A  caravan  fets 
out  annually  from  the  town  of  Morocco,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  before  Mequinez  was 
preferred  by  the  fovereigns.  This  caravan,  which 
goes  in  fearch  of  gold  from  Upper  Guinea,  mull: 
have  travelled  over  a  fpace  of  five  hundred 
leagues  before  it's  arrival  in  the  kingdom*  two 
hundred  in  the  empire  itfelf,  two  hundred  in  the 
defert  of  Sahara,  and  one  hundred  after  having 
quitted  it.  In  the  midft  of  the  deiert,  furrounded 
with  barren  and  accummulated  fands,  where  it  is 
not  poffible  to  travel  but  in  the  night,  where  the 
march  mull  neceflarily  be  flow,  where  one  mull' 
be  guided  by  a  compafs,  and  by  obferving  the 
ftars,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  ocean;  in 
this  defert  nature  hath  placed  a  lefs  favage 
diftri&~,  abounding  in  fprings  and  in  fait  mines/ 
The  camels  are  laden  with  this  necefiary  fofiil, 
and  it  is  carried  to  Tombuto,  where  gold  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange. 

This  precious  metal,  when  arrived  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  is  very  feldom  circulated  there.  It  is  bu¬ 
ried,  as  in  all  governments  where  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  are  not  fecure.  A  fimilar  deftiny  at¬ 
tends  the  money  which  is  introduced  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  the  empire,  in  the  nine  harbours  which 
are  always  open  to  them. 

Tetuan  is  the  neared:  port  to  the  ftate  of  Al¬ 
giers.  It  is  fafe,  unlefs  the  eafterly  winds  blow 
with  violence,  which  feldom  happens.  The  ri¬ 
ver  of  Bourfega,  which  empties  itfelf  into  it,  ferves 
for  an  afylum  to  fome  pirates  during  the  winter, 

The 
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The  garrifbn  of  Gibraltar  formerly  fent  to  pur-  B  °x°  K 
chafe  there  the  cattle,  fruit,  and  vegetables*  ne- 
ceffary  for  it’s  confumption  ;  but  this  connection 
hath  ceafed,  fince  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
hath  required  that  the  Englifli  conful  fhould  re- 
dde  at  Tangier. 

This  town,  conquered  by  Portugal  in  1471* 
was  given  to  the  Englifh  in  1662.  Thefe  forfook 
it,  after  keeping  it  two  and  twenty  years.  When 
they  retired,  they  blew  up  a  pier,  which  they 
had  conftructed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  larged 
fhips.  The  ruins  of  this  beautiful  work  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  approach  of  the  bay  very  difficult.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  would  be  of  no  importance,  if  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  difcovered  at  the 
end,  did  not  afford  a  fhelter  to  moll  of  the  gal¬ 
liots  of  the  empire.  Tangier  hath  fucceeded  Te* 
tuan  in  fupplying  Gibraltar  with  provifions.  The 
communication  between  thefe  two  Mooriffi  towns 
is  interrupted  by  the  fortrefs  of  Ceuta,  which  is 
parted  from  Spain,  to  which  it  belongs,  only  by  a 
itreight  of  five  leagues. 

Arrach  is  the  natural  vent  for  the  productions 
of  Afgar,  one  of  the  larged  and  the  mod  fertile 
provinces  of  the  empire.  This  advantage,  a  for¬ 
tunate  pofition,  and  the  goodnefs  of  it's  port, 
mud  fooner  of  later  impart  to  it  fome  degree  of 
activity.  At  prefent  it  is  inhabited  only  by  foi- 
diers.  Since  the  expedition  which  the  French 
attempted  againft  it,  in  1765,  the  fortifications 
raifed  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  were  mafters 
of  the  place,  have  been  redored. 

Yol*  V,  N 
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Sallee  was,  not  long  ago,  almoft  an  mde* 
pendent  republic,  under  a  chief  elected  by  itfelf. 
It’s  fituation,  in  the  midft  of  the  country  fubjed 
to  Morocco,  enabled  it  to  collect  a  great  many  j 
provifions.  It’s  inhabitants  were  at  once  both 
merchants  and  pirates.  They  have  almoft  ceafed 
to  exercife  either  of  thefe  profeftioas,  after  having  || 
been  fubdued,  and  fpoiled  of  their  riches  by  the 
prefent  monarch,  at  the  time  that  his  father  was 
upon  the  throne.  A  fand-bank,  which  ieems  to  , 
be  perpetually  increafing,  prevents  ail  ftiips  from  s 
entering  the  river,  except  thofe  which  do  not  carry  . 
more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  of  water;  but  the 
harbour  is  fafe  from  the  end  of  April  till  the  end  , 

of  September.  .  y  r-W;!j 

NIuley  Mehemet  was  denrous  of  buildiogfiB  j 
commercial  town  in  the  peninfula  of  Fedale,  and  [ 
moft  of  the  buildings  were  begun.  A  harbour, 
which  is  fafe  in  all  feafons,  though  the  fea  be  con-  l 
ftantly  agitated,  had  fuggefted  this  idea  to  him. 
-tie  hath  given  it  up,  lince  he  hath  been  made 
to  underftand  that  the  expence  would  be  throw’n  c 
away,  upon  a  coaft  which  was  acceffible  almoft,; 

in  all  parts.  '*'•_.  5 

In  1769,  the  Portugueze  forfook  Mazagan,  af- , 

ter  having  deftroyed  the  works.  Since  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  place  is  almoft  deferred.  It’s  harbour  i( 
is  convenient  in  fummer  for  fmall  veffels ;  but 
even  in  that  feafon  the  men  of  war  are  obliged  to, 
anchor  at  a  diftance. 

Saffi  hath  a  large  harbour,  which  is  very  fafe 
part  of  the  year,  but  too  much  expofed  in  winter 
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to  the  violence  of  the  fouth  and  fouth-ead  winds.  B  °x°  K 
It's  ficuation,  in  the  midft  of  a  fertile,  rich,  and  i — 
populous  country,  had  rendered  this  great  town 
almod  the  general  market  of  the  productions 
of  the  empire.  It  hath  been  lately  dripped  of 
this  advantage  by  Mogador,  which  is  built  on 
the  mod  wedern  part  of  Africa. 

The  port  of.  this  new  daple  is  Only  a  canal 
formed  by  an  iOand,  at  the  didance  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  toifes  from  the  land.  One  may  fail  in  and 
out  of  it  with  every  wind  ;  but  it  hath  not  diffi¬ 
dent  depth  to  harbour  large  (hips,  and  the  an¬ 
chorage  is  not  fafe  in  bad  weather.  No  man  of 
war  can  anchor  on  the  coad,  on  account  of  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  currents.  Though  the  ter¬ 
ritory  furrounding  this  place  be  not  very  fit  for 
cultivation,  the  caprice  of  the  defpot,  who  dill 
governs  the  country,  hath  rendered  it  the  mod 
important  mart  of  his  dominions,  more  condder- 
able  even  than  all  the  others  colleftivelv.  * 

Santa  Cruz,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Sus, 
in  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  is  the  lad  ma¬ 
ritime  place  of  the  empire.  It’s  harbour  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  very  fafe  even  for  fhips  of  the  line, 
but  during  dimmer  only.  It  was  formerly  a  tole¬ 
rably  great  market,  where  the  navigators  found 
collected  together  all  the  productions  of  an  exten- 
five  and  well- cultivated  country*  and  where  all 
the  gold  which  Tarodant  drew  from  Tombuto 
was  brought.  The  town  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Portugueze,  and  returned  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors,  without  entirely  lofing 
it’s  importance.  An  earthquake,  which  dedroyed 

N  2  .  pare 
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book,  part  of  it  in  173 1,  was  more  fatal  than  this  revo* 
XI'  lution.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  recovered  from 
this  calamity,  had  not  Muley  Muhammet,  in  a 
fit  of  paflion,  the  caufe  of  which  was  never 
know’n;  driven  the  inhabitants  out  of  it  fome 
yeats  after,  and  fubftituted  to  them  a  colony  of 

Negroes. 

Morocco  receives  but  few  European  vends.  ■ 
It’s  ports  are  fhut  againft  feveral  nations,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Tufcany,  who  have  formed 
treaties  with  that  power,  reap  no  great  advantage 
from  them.  In  order  to  give  fome  fpirit  to  this 
trade,  which  was  perhaps  too  much  neglefted,  a 
capital  of  1, 323,958  livres,  6  fols,  6  deniers  *, 
was  formed  at  Copenhagen  in  1755,  which  was 
divided  into  five  hundred  fhares,  of  2,647  livres 
18  fols  4  deniers  each  i‘.  This  afiociation  was  to 
laft  forty  years;  but,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
know’n,  it  hath  not  continued  half  the  time. 
Though  the  conneftions  of  France  with  that  em¬ 
pire  have  not  fubfifted  beyond  the  year  1767,  the 
tranfa&ions  of  this  crown  are  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance,  and  yet  it’s  annual  fales  do  not  exceed 
400,000  livres  J,  nor  it’s  purchafes  1,200,000 

livres  ||. 

Every  thing  that  enters,  or  comes  out  of  the 
ftates  of  Morocco,  pays  ten  per  cent.  Each 
veffel  is  alfo  obliged  to  deliver  five  hundred 
pounds  of  gun-powder,  and  ten  bullets  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  or  577  livres  ten 


*  About  55,164!.  18  s.  8  d. 
%  16, 6661.  13s.  4 d. 


4  About  1 10 1.  6  s.  8  d. 
|[  50,000!. 

fols 
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fols  *  in  fpecie.  The  Spanifh  coin  is  moft  com- 
I  monly  ufed;  but  all  the  others  are  admitted 
according  to  their  weight  and  their  denomina¬ 
tion. 

The  pi&ure  that  hath  juft  been  traced  of  the 
countries  of  Barbary,  muft  have  appeared  very 
horrid.  The  ftate  of  defolation  in  which  we  have 
I*  feen  them  plunged,  hath  been  the  unavoidable 
'  confequence  of  the  propenfity  of  thefe  people  to 
I  piracy.  This  tafte,  which  is  very  antient  in  thefe 
regions,  increafed  confiderably  after  they  had 
fhaken  off  a  foreign  yoke.  It  became  a  paflion, 
upon  occafion  of  an  event  which  greatly  increafed 
their  maritime  forces. 

Spain,  which,  for  feveral  centuries,  had  been 
fubjedt  to  the  difciples  of  the  Koran,  had,  at  laft, 

I  broken  it  s  chains,  and  fubdued  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  it’s  turn.  It  was  defirous  of  compelling 
them  to  turn  Chriftians;  and  it’s  zeal  was  irri¬ 
tated  by  unfurmountable  refiftance.  It’s  blind- 
i  nefs  went  fo  far  as  to  depopulate  the  ftate,  in 
order  to  purge  it  of  fufpicious  fubje&s,  and  fuch 
as  were  of  an  inimical  religion.  Moft  of  thefe 
exiles  fought  a  refuge  among  the  people  of  Bar¬ 
bary.  Their  new  country  was  too  ignorant  of 
trade  and  induftry,  to  enable  them  to  put  forth 
their  talents,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of  their 
riches.  The  fpirit  of  revenge  made  them  pirates. 
At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  ravaging 
the  vaft  and  fertile  plains  of  their  opprelfors. 
They  furprized,  in  their  beds,  the  lazy  inhabit- 

*  24 1.  is.  3d. 
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book  ants  of  the  rich  countries  of  Valencia,  Grenada, 

.  *L  ,  and  Andalufia,  and  reduced  them  to  davery. 
But,  at  length,  dildaining  the  ipoils  they  ac¬ 
quired,  upon  a  foil  which  they  had  formerly 
cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  they  conftru&ed 
large  veffels,  infulted  the  flag  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  reduced  the  greateft  powers  of  Europe 
to  the  fn am e ful  neceffity  of  fending  them  annual  • 
prefents,  which,  under  whatever  denomination 
we  may  di.fguife  them,  are,  in  fa£f,  a  tribute, 
Thefe  pirates  have  been  fometimes  punifhed, 
fometimes  humbled  ;  but  their  depredations  have 
never  been  totally  fupprdTed,  although  this  might 

be  done  with  the  greateft  eafe. 

The  xArabs,  wandering  in  the  defer ts ;  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  tne  countiy,  who  cultivate 
tlie  fields;  the  E/Ioors  come  out  of  Spam,  moft 
of  whom  are  fettled  upon  the  coails ;  the  Jews, 
who  are  defpifed,  opprefled,  and  outraged  :  all 
the  oeople,  in  a  word,  of  that  continent,  deteft 
the  'yoke  which  oppreffes  them,  and  would  not 
make  the  leaft*  exertion  to  continue  under  il» 

No  foreign  fuecour  would  retard  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  fall  of  this  authority.  The  only  power 
that  might  be  fufpe&ed  of  wifhing  it’s  preserva¬ 
tion,  the  Sultan  of  Conftantinople,  is  not  fo  highly 
<•.  rati-fied  with  the  vain  title  of  protecior,  which  it 
confers  on  him,  nor  lo  jealous  oi  that  of  the  cnief 
of  the  religion  which  is  aferibed  to  him,  to  in- 
tereft  himfelf  warmly  in  it’s  prefervation.  All 
endeavours  to  excite  the  Turks  to  interfere,  by 
Tubmipions,  which  particular  circumftances  might 
probably  extort  from  thefe  plunderers,  would 

certainly 
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certainly  be  ineffectual.  Their  intreaties  would  B  ^j0  K 
not  impart  ftrength.  For  thefe  two  centuries 
pad,  the  Porte  has  no  navy,  and  it’s  military  power 
is  continually  decaying. 

But  to  what  people  is  referved  the  glory  of 
breaking  thofe  fetters  which  Africa  is  thus  infen* 
fibly  preparing  for  us,  and  of  removing  thofe 
terrors,  which  are  fo  formidable  to  our  navi¬ 
gators.  No  nation  can  attempt  it  alone  ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  it  did,  the  jealoufy  of  the  reft  would 
throw  fecret  obftacles  in  it’s  way.  This  muft, 
therefore,  be  the  work  of  a  general  combination. 

All  the  maritime  powers  muft  concur  in  the  exe- 

a. 

cution  of  a  defign,  in  which  all  are  equally  in* 
terefted.  Thefe  dates,  which  every  thing  invites 
to  mutual  alliance,  to  mutual  good-will,  to  mu¬ 
tual  defence,  ought  to  be  weary  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  which  they  reciprocally  bring  upon  each 
other.  After  having  fo  frequently  united  for 
their  mutual  deftruction,  let  them  at  length  take 
up  arms  for  their  prefervation.  War,  for  once, 
at  lead,  will  then  become  ufeful  and  juft. 

One  may  venture  to  aftert,  that  fuch  a  war 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  fkill  and  unanimity.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  confederacy,  attacking  at  the  fame 
time  the  enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  ex¬ 
perience  but  a  weak  refiftance,  or,  perhaps, 
none.  Perhaps,  this  nobleft  and  greateft  of  en- 
terprizes  would  coft  Europe  lefs  blood  and  trea* 
liire,  than  the  mod  trivial  of  thofe  quarrels  with 
which  it  is  continually  agitated. 
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No  man  would  do  the  politicians  who  fhould  j 
form  this  plan  the  injustice,  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  confine  their,  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of 
roads,  the  demolifhing  of  forts,  and  the  ravaging  : 
of  coafts.  Such  narrow  notions  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  prefent  improvements  of  reafon.  [ 
The  countries  fubdued  would  remain  to  the  ,/ 
conquerors,  and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire 
pofieflions,  proportionate  to  the  aftiftance  they  jj 
had  given  to  the  common  caufe,  Thefe  cqnquefts  | 
Vould  become  fp  much  the  more  fecure,  as  the  ( 
happinefs  of  the  vanquifhed  would  be  the  confe-  ^ 
queries  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe  fea-  , 
monfters,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  falu- 
tary  laws,  and  examples  of  humanity.  The?.,  j 
progrefs  they  would  gradually  make,  by  the  j 
knowlege  we  fhould  impart  to  them,  would,  in 
time,  difpel  that  fanaticifm  which  ignorance  and-  !: 

mifery  have  kept  up  in  their  minds.  They  would 

ever  recoiled,  with  gratitude,  the  memorable  sera  j. 
which  had  brought  us  to  their  fhores. 

We  fhould  no  longer  fee  them  leave  a  country  i 

uncultivated,  which  was  formerly  fo  fertile.  Corn, 

and  various  fruits,  would  foon  cover  this  immenfe  -i 
trad  of  land.  T  hefe  produdions  would  be  bar-  s 
tered  for  the  works  of  our  induftry,  and  of  our 
manufadures.  European  traders,  fettled  in 
Africa,  would  become  the  fadors  of  this  trade, 
which  would  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
countries.  A  communication  fo  natural,  be¬ 

tween  oppose  coafts,  and  between  people  whq 
have  a  neceflary  intercourfe  with  each  other, 

T  *  '  would* 
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would,  as  it  were,  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
I  world.  This  new  kind  of  conqueft  which  prc- 
fencs  itfelf  to  us,  would  amply  compenfate  for 
!  thofe,  which,  during  fo  many  centuries,  have 
contributed  io  the  diftrefs  of  mankind. 

The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers, 

I  who  have  obftinately  rejected  all  expedients  to 
I  re-eftabliffi  tranquillity  on  our  feas,  hath  been  the 
!  chief  impediment  to  fo  important  a  revolution, 
i  The  hope  of  checking  the  induftry  of  every  weak 
date,  hath  accuftomed  them  to  wiffi,  that  thefe 
j  piracies  of  Barbary  fhould  continue,  and  hath 
ieven  induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders. 
This  is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they 
|  would  never  have  incurred,  if  their  underflanding 
Shad  equalled  their  mercenary  views.  All  nations 
| would  certainly  profit  from  this  happy  change; 
but  the  greateft  advantages  would  infallibly  re¬ 
dound  to  the  maritime  dates,  in  proportion  to 
their  power.  Their  fituation,  the  fafety  of  their 
!  navigation,  the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and 
various  other  means,  would  fecure  them  this  fupe- 
jriority.  They  are  conftantly  complaining  of  the 
ffiackles  which  national  envy,  the  folly  of  re- 
ftraints  and  prohibitions,  and  the  confined  idea  of 
exclufive  traffic,  have  impofed  upon  their  a&i- 
jvity.  The  people  gradually  become  as  much 
Grangers  to  one  another,  as  they  were  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  ages.  The  void,  which  this  want  of 
|  communication  necefifarily  occaiions,  would  be 
filled  up,  if  Africa  were  brought  to  have  wants 
£nd  refources  to  fatisfy  them.  The  fpirit  of 

commerce 
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b  o  o  k  commerce  would  have  a  new  career  opened  to  it’s 
exertion. 


’I 


Nevertheless,  if  the  reduction  and  fubjeclion 
of  Barbary  would  not  become  a-  fource  of  happi- 
nefs  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourielves  j  if  we  are 
refolved  not  to  treat, them  as  brethren  ;  if  we  wilh 
not  to  confider  them  as  our  friends ;  if  we  muft- 
keep  up  and  perpetuate  flavery  and  poverty 
among  them ;  if  fanaticifm  can  ftill  renew  thofe 
deteftable  crufades,  which  philofophy,  too  late, 
hath  configned  to  the  indignation  of  all  ages ;  if 
Africa  muft  at  length  become  the  fcene  of  our 
cruelties,  as  Afia  and  America  have  been,  and, 
Hill  are ,  may  the  project  which  humanity  hath' 
now  dilated  to  us,  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion  1  Let; 
us  remain  in  our  ports.  It  is  indifferent,  whe-r 
ther  they  be  Chriftians  or  Muffulmen  who  luf- 
fer.  Man  is  the  only  object  worthy  to  intereft 
man. 

Men!  you  are  all  brethren.  How  long  will* 
you  defer  to  acknowlege  each  other  ?  How  long 
will  it  be  before  you  perceive  that  Nature,  your; 
common  mother,  offers  nourilhment  equally  to 
all  her  children?  Why  muft  you  deftroy  each 
other  i  and  why  muft  the  hand  that  feeds  you 
be  continually  ftained  with  your  blood  ?  The  afts 
that  would  excite  your  abhorrence  in  animals, 
you  have  been  committing  almoft  ever  fince  you 
exift.  Are  you  apprehenfive  of  becoming  too 
numerous?  And  do  you  not  think  that  you  will 
be  exterminated  faft  enough  by  peftilential  dif- 

eafes, 
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I  cafes,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  by 
I  your  labours,  by  your  pafiions,  by  your  vices,  by 
your  prejudices,  by  the  weaknefs  of  your  organs, 
land  by  the  natural  ihortnefs  of  your  life?  The 
| wifdom  of  the  Being  to  whom  you  owe  your 
exigence,  hath  prefcribed  limits  to  your  popu¬ 
lation,  and  to  that  of  all  living  creatures,  which 
will  never  be  broken  through.  Have  you  not, 

I  in  your  wants,  which  are  inceffantly  renewed,  a 
fufkcient  number  of  enemies  confpiring  againit 
iyou,  without  entering  into  a  league  with  them  ? 
.Man  boafts  of  his  fuperior  excellence  to  all  natu¬ 
ral.  beings ;  and  yet,  with  a  fpirit  of  ferociouf- 
snefs,  which  is  not  obferved  even  in  the  race  of 
Itygers,  man  is  the  molt  terrible  fcourge  of  man. 
If  his  willies  were  to  be  accomplifhed,  there 
would  foon  remain  no  more  than  one  fingle 
jbeing  of  the  fame  fpecies  upon  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe. 

This  being,  fo  cruel  and  fo  compafionate, 
fo  odious  and  fo  interefting,  unhappy  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  experiences  a  defliny  in¬ 
finitely  more  dreadful  in  the  weftern  part  of  this 
vafl  region. 

Upon  this  coaft,  which  extends  from  the 
Streight  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
|the  inhabitants  have  all,  beyond  the  Niger,  an 
oblong  head ;  the  nofe  large,  flattened  and  fpread 
out ;  thick  lips;  and  curled  hair,  like  the  wool 
jof  our  fheep.  They  are  born  white;  and  the 
only  brown  colour  they  at  firft  exhibit,  is  round 
the  nails  and  the  eyes,  with  a  final!  fpot  formed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  genitals.  Towards  the 
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book  eighth  day  after  their  birth  the  children  begin  to 
change  colour,  their  fkin  darkens,  and  at  length 
grows  black,  but  of  a  dirty,  fallow,  and  almoft 
livid  black;  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  becomes 
gloffy  and  fhining. 

The  flefh,  however,  the  bones,  the  vifcera, 
and  all  the  internal  parts,  are  of  the  fame  colour 
in  Negroes  as  in  white  people.  The  lymph  is  ‘ 
equally  white  and  limpid;  and  the  milk  of  the 
nurfes  is  every  where  the  fame. 

The  molt  palpable  difference  between  them  is, 
that  the  Negroes  have  the  {kin  much  hotter,  and, 
as  it  were,  oily,  the  blood  of  a  blackifh  hue,  the 
bile  very  deep  coloured,  the  pulle  quicker,  a 
fweat  which  yields  a  ftrong  and  difagreeable 
ffnell,  and  a  perfpiration  which  often  blackens 
the  fubftance  it  comes  in  contad  with.  One 
of  the  inconveniences  of  this  black  colour,  the  ' 
image  of  night,  which  confounds  all  objeds,  is, 
that  it  hath,  in  fome  meafure,  obliged  thefe 
people  to  fear  their  face  and  bread,  and  to  ftain 
their  fkin  with  various  colours,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  each  other  at  a  diftance.  There  are  fome 
tribes  in  which  this  pradice  is  univerfal ;  among  . 
others,  it  appears  to  be  a  diftindion  referved  to 
fuperior  rank.  But  as  we  fee  this  cuftom  efta- 
blifhed  among  the  people  of  Tartary,  of  Canada, 
and  of  other  favage  nations,  it  may  be  doubted*  . 
whether  it  be  not  rather  the  effed  of  their  wan- 
dering  way  of  life,  than  of  their  complexion. 

This  colour  proceeds  from  a  mucous  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  forms  a  kind  of  network  between 
the  epidermis  and  the  fkin.  This  fubftance,  which 
*■  is 
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is  white  in  Europeans,  brown  in  people  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  fprinkled  over  with  reddifh 
ipots  among  light-haired  or  carotty  people,  is 
blackifh  among  the  Negroes. 

The  defire  of  difcovering  the  caufes  of  this 
colour,  hath  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  fyftems. 

Theology,  which  hath  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
human  mind  by  opinion  ;  which  hath  availed 
itfelf  of  the  firft  fears  of  infancy,  to  infpire  reafon 
with  eternal  apprehenfions ;  which  hath  altered 
every  thing,  geography,  aftronomy,  philofophy, 
and  hiftory ;  which  hath  introduced  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  the  myfterious  in  every  thing,  in  order 
to  arrogate  to  itfelf  the  right  of  explaining  every 
thing :  theology,  after  having  made  a  race  of  men 
guilty  and  unfortunate  from  the  fault  of  Adam, 
hath  made  a  race  of  black  men,  in  order  to  pu- 
nifh  the  fratricide  of  his  fon.  The  Negroes  are 
the  defcendants  of  Cain.  If  their  father  was  an 
alTaffin,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity 
have  made  a  fevere  atonement  for  his  crime;  and 
that  the  defcendants  of  the  pacific  Abel,  have 
thoroughly  avenged  vthe  innocent  blood  of  their 
father. 

Reason  hath  attempted  to  explain  the  colour 
of  the  negroes,  from  confequences  deduced  from 
the  phenomena  of  chymiflry.  According  to 
fome  naturalifts,  it  is  a  vitriolic  fluid  contained 
in  the  lymph  of  the  negroes,  and  being  too  grofs 
to  pafs  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  it  ferments 
and  unites  with  the  mucous  body,  which  it  co¬ 
lours.  It  is  then  urged,  why  is  the  hair  curled, 
and  why  are  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  negroes  fo  white  ? 

for 
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for  the  authors  of  this  fyftem,  do  not  confidef, 
that  a  vitriolic  fait  of  fuch  power  and  adtivity, 
would  at  length  deftroy  all  organifation.  This, 
however,  is  as  perfedt  in  Negroes,  as  in  the  whiteft  ' 
of  the  human  race. 

Anatomy  hath  thought  to  have  difcovered  the 
origin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  generation.  Nothing  more,  it  fhould  ' 
feem,  would  be  neceffary  to  prove,  that  Negroes  are  ,s: 
a  particular  fpecies  of  men.  For  if  any  thing  dif- 
criminates  the  fpecies,  or  the  claffes  in  each  fpe¬ 
cies,  it  is  certainly  the  difference  of  the  femen. 
But  upon  confidering  the  matter  more  attentively, 
this  hath  been  found  to  be  a  miftake,  fo  that  this  ; 
explanation  of  the  colour  of  Negroes,  hath  been 
given  up.  Neither  have  the  confequences,  pre-| 
tended  to  be  deduced  from  the  difference  between 
their  figure  and  that  of  other  people,  appeared 
more  convincing.  Some  of  thele  forms  are  owen 
to  the  climate,  mod  of  them  to  antient  cuftoms. 
It  hath  been  conceived,  that  thefe  barbarians 
might  poffibly  have  formed  fome  extravagant 
ideas  of  beauty,  according  to  which  they  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  form  their  children  5  that  this  habit,  j 
in  procefs  of  time,  had  been  turned  into  nature, 
fo  that,  it  was  very  feldom  neceffary  to  have  re-  1 
courfe  to  art,  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  fmgular 
forms. 

There  are  other  caufes  of  the  colour  of  ne- * 
groes,  more  fatisfadlory  than  thefe  :  the  feat  of  it, 
as  we  have  obferved,  is  in  the  Rete Mucofum,  under 
the  epidermis,  or  cuticle.  The  fubfbance  of  this 
net-work,  which  is  mucous  in  the  firftinflance,  is 

afterwards 
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afterwards  changed  into  a  web  of  veflels,  the  di-  B  °x°  K 

ameter  of  which  is  confiderable  enough  to  admit,  1 - v — •* 

either  a  portion  of  the  colouring  part  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  bile,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  towards  the  fkin.  From  hence  pro¬ 
ceeds  among  white  people,  in  whom  this  Rets 
Mucofum  is  more  lax,  the  more  vivid  complexion 
of  the  cheeks.  From  hence  alfo,  that  yellow  or 
copper-colour,  which  diftinguifhes  whole  nations, 
while  under  another  climate,  it  is  confined  to 
one  perfon,  and  produced  by  difeafe.  The  ex¬ 
igence  of  one  or  of  the  other  of  thefe  fluids,  is 
fufHcient  to  colour  the  negroes,  efpecially  if  we 
add,  that  the  epidermis,  and  the  Rete  Mttcofumy 
is  thicker  in  them. ;  that  the  blood  is  blackifh, 
and  the  bile  deeper  coloured,  and  that  their  fweat, 
which  is  more  plentiful,  and  lefs  fluid,  inuft  ne~ 
ceflarily  thicken  under  the  epidermis,  and  increafe 
the  darknefs  of  the  colour. 

This  fyftem  is  alfo  fupported  by  natural  philo- 
fophy,  which  obferves,  that  the  parts  of  the  body 
expofed  to  the  fun  are  mo  ft  deeply  coloured,  and 
that  travellers,  and  people  who  dwell  in  the 
country,  and  who  lead  a  wandering  life;  all 
thofe,  in  a  word,  who  live  continually  in  the  open 
air,  and  under  a  more  burning  fky,  have  darker 
complexions.  Philofophy  thinks,  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  that  the  primitive  caufe  of  the  colour 
of  the  negroes  may  be  attributed  to  the  climate, 
and  to  the  ardour  of  the  fun.  There  are  fid  Ne¬ 
groes,  it  is  faid,  except  in  hot  climates ;  their 
colour  becomes  darker  in  proportion  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  equator.  It  grows  lighter  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities 
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tremities  of  the  torrid  zone.  All  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  in  general,  whitens  in  the  fnow,  and  is  tan¬ 
ned  in  the  fun.  We  perceive  the  different  {hades 
from  white  to  black,  and  thofe  from  black  to 
white,  marked,  as  it  were,  tjy  the  parallel  degrees 
which  cut  the  earth  in  the  dire&ion  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  zones,  contrived 
by  the  inventors  of  the  fphere,  were  reprefented 
by  real  bands,  we  fhould  fee  the  black  ebony 
colour,  infenfibly  changing  to  the  right  and  left 
as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  from  thence  the  brown 
colour  would  be  feen  to  grow  paler  and  lighter 
as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  by  {hades  of  white  con¬ 
tinually  increafing  in  clearnefs. 

As  the  {hades  of  black  are,  however,  deeper 
upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  than  in  other 
regions  perhaps  as  much  heated,  the  ardour  of 
the  fun  muft  certainly  be  combined  with  other 
caufes,  which  have  an  equal  influence  upon  or- 
ganifation.  Such  of  the  Europeans  as  have  made 
the  longeft  refidence  in  thofe  countries,  attribute 
this  greater  degree  of  blacknefs  to  the  nitrous,  ful- 
phureous,  or  metallic  particles,  that  are  continu¬ 
ally  exhaling  from  the  furface  or  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  the  cuftom  of  going  naked,  to  the 
proximity  of  burning  fands,  and  to  other  parti¬ 
culars  which  do  not  occur  elfewhere  in  the  fame 
degree. 

The  circumftance  that  feems  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  negroes  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  th?  climate,  of  the  air,  of  the  water,  and 
of  the  food  of  Guinea,  is,  that  this  colour 
changes  when  the  inhabitants  are  removed  into 
6  other 
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other  countries.  The  children  they  procreate  in  B  xi.°  K 
America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents  were. 

After  each  generation,  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poffible,  that  after  a  nume¬ 
rous  fucceflion  of  generations,  the  men  come 
from  Africa,  would  not  be  diftinguiffied  from 
thofe  of  the  country  into  which  they  may  have 
been  tranfplanted. 

Although  the  opinion,  which  afcribes  to  the 
climate  the  firft  caufe  of  the  colour  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Guinea,  be  almoft  generally  adopted,  ail 
the  obje&ions  that  may  be  urged  againft  this 
fyftem,  have  not  yet  been  anfwered.  This  is  one 
proof,  added  to  a  multitude  of  others,  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  our  knowlege. 

And,  indeed,  how  is  it  poffible  that  our  know¬ 
lege  fhould  not  be  uncertain  and  circumfcribed? 

Our  organs  are  fo  feeble,  and  our  means  fo  in- 
fufficient,  our  ftudies  fo  much  interrupted*  our 
life  fo  much  agitated,  and  the  objedt  of  our  in¬ 
quiries  is  of  fo  immenfe  an  extent !  Let  natu- 
ralifts,  philofophers,  chymifts,  and  accurate  ob- 
fervers  of  nature  in  all  her  works,  perfevere  in 
their  labours  inceffantly ;  and  after  ages  of  united 
and  continual  efforts,  the  fecrets  of  nature  which 
they  will  have  difcovered,  when  compared  to  her 
immenfe  treafures,  will  be  no  more  than  as  a  drop 
of  water  to  the  vaft  ocean.  The  rich  man  fleeps, 
and  the  learned  man  is  watchful,  but  he  is  poor. 

His  difcoveries  are  matters  of  too  little  concern 
to  government,  to  encourage  him  to  folicit  affifl- 
ance,  or  to  hope  for  reward.  More  than  one 
Ariftotle  would  be  found  among  us,  but  where 
,Vol.V.  o  is 
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book  js  the  monarch  who  would  fay  to  him  s  my  pow- 

Ui—  yi- -  er  is  at  thy  difpofal,  make  a  free  ufe  of  my 
riches,  and  perfevere  in  thy  labours?  Tell  us, 
thou  celebrated  Buffon,  tell  us,  to  what  height 
of  perfection  thou  wouldft  have  carried  thine  im¬ 
mortal  work,  hadft  thou  lived  under  an  Alex¬ 
ander  ? 

The  contemplative  man  is  fedentary,  and  the 
traveller  is  either  ignorant  or  deceitful.  The  mam 
on  whom  genius  hath  been  beftowed,  defpifes 
minute  details  and  experiments;  and  the  man 
who  makes  experiments,  is  almoft  always  defti- 
tute  of  genius.  Among  the  multitude  of  agents 
which  nature  employs,  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  fome,  and  even  thefe  we  have  but  an  im- 
perfeft  knowlege  of.  Who  fhall  determine, 
whether  the  others  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
elude  for  ever  our  fenfes,  as  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  our  inftruments,  and  not  to  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  our  obfervations  and  experiments  ?  The 
nature  of  thofe  two  principles  that  compofe  the 
univerfe,  fpirit  and  matter,  will  be  ever  a  myf- 
tery. 

Among  the  natural  qualities  of  bodies,  there  is 
not  a  fmgle  one,  upon  which  multitudes  of  ex¬ 
periments  are  not  yet  remaining  to  be  tried  3  and 
it  is  even  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  all  thefe 
experiments  are  feafible.  How  long  fhall  we  be 
reduced  to  the  necefftty  of  forming  conje&ures* 
which  are  one  day  brought  forth,  and  the  next 
refuted  ?  Who  fhall  reflrain  that  almoft  invinci¬ 
ble  propenfity  to  analogy,  a  mode  of  judging 

fb  feducing*  fo  convenient,  and  fo  fallacious  ?  No 
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fooner  have  we  collected  a  few  fads,  than  we  haften 
to  build  up  a  fyftem,  which  leads  the  multitude,, 
and  fufpends  Our  refearches  after  truth.  The  time , 
employed  in  forming  an  hypothefis,  and  the  time 
employed  in  refuting  it,  are  both  equally  loft.  The 
fciencesof  calculation,  that  are  fo  fatisfaCtory  tofelf- 
love,whichdelightsin overcomingaifficulties;  and 


to  the  accurate  man  who  is  fond  of  exaCt  inferences* 
will  continue,  but  with  little  advantage,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ufages  of  iife.  Religion,  which  looks  with  dif- 
dain  upon  the  labours  of  a  being  in  a  chryfalis,  and 
which  is  fecretly  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  reafon* 
will  multiply  idle  perfohs,  and  retard  the  labours 
of  the  induftrious  by  fear  or  by  fcrtiples.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  fcience  advances,  the  improvement 
of  it  becomes  more  difficult,  the  greater  number 
become  difgnfted,  and  the  fcience  is  no  longer 
cultivated,  unlefs  by  a  few  perfevering  men,  who 
ftill  attend  to  it,  either  from  habit,  or  from  the 
expectation,  well  or  ill  founded,  of  acquiring  fames 
till  at  length  ridicule  interferes,  and  the  man  is 
pointed  at  as  a  fool  or  a  madman,  who  flatters 
himfelf  that  he  fliall  overcome  a  difficulty,  which 
forne  celebrated  perfons  may  not  have  been  able 
to  folve.  Thus  it  is,  that  his  cotemporaries 
endeavour  to  conceal  their  apprehenfion  of  his 
being  really  fuccefsfuL 


In  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  we  have 
feen  fome  ftudies  prevailing,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  neglected  and  fucceeded  by  others  in  a 
kind  of  regular  order.  This  ficklenefs,  and  dif- 
gufr,  are  not  the  defe&s  of  one  man  alone;  they 
are  the  vice  of  the  mod  numerous  and  mod  en~ 

Q  2  lightened 
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lightened  focieties.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  the  arts 
and  fciences  had  their  periods  of  fafhion. 

We  have  begun  by  having  erudite  men.  Af¬ 
ter  thefe  came  the  poets  and  orators.  To  the 
poets  and  orators  fucceeded  metaphyficians,  who 
gave  way  to  geometricians,  and  thefe  again  to 
natural  philofophers,  which  in  their  turn  have 
been  replaced  by  naturalifts  and  chymifts.  The 
turn  for  natural  hiftory  feems  to  be  upon  the  de¬ 
cline.  We  are  now  entirely  abforbed  in  quef- 
tions  of  government,  of  legiflation,  of  morality, 
of  politics,  and  of  commerce.  If  I  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  hazard  a  prophecy,  I  fhould  predid, 
that  the  minds  of  men  will  inceffantly  be' turned 
towards  hiftory,  an  immenfe  career,  in  which 
philofophy  hath  not  yet  made  any  advances. 

For,  in  fa£t,  if  from  that  infinite  multitude  of 
volumes,  we  were  to  tear  out  the  pages  bellowed 
upon  great  affaflins,  who  are  called  conquerors,  or 
reduce  the  accounts  of  them  to  a  few  pages,  which 
even  they  fcarce  deferve,  what  would  there  be  re¬ 
maining  \  Who  is  it  that  hath  fpoken  to  us  of  the 
climate,  of  the  foil,  of  productions,  of  quadrupeds, 
of  birds,  of  fifh,  of  plants,  of  fruits,  of  minerals, 
of  manners,  of  cuftoms,  of  fuperftitions,  of  pre¬ 
judices,  of  fciences,  of  arts,  of  commerce,  of 
government,  and  of  laws  ?  \vrhat  do  we  know  of 
a  multitude  of  ancient  nations,  that  can  be  of  the 
lead  ufe  to  modern  ones  ?  Both  their  wifdom  and 
their  folly  are  equally  loft  to  us.  Their  annals 
never  give  us  any  information  upon  thefe  points, 
which  it.  moft  concerns  us  to  know ;  upon  the 
glory  of  a  fovereign,  upon  the  bafis-of  the 

,  ftrength 
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ftrength  of  nations,  upon  the  felicity  cf  the  peo¬ 
ple,  upon  the  duration  of  empires.  Let  thofe 
-beautiful  addreffes  of  a  general  to  his  foldiers 
upon  the  point  of  action,  ferve  as  models  of  elo¬ 
quence  to  the  rhetorician  ;  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  this ;  but  were  I  to  get  them  by  heart, 

I  fhould  neither  become  more  equitable,  nor 
more  firm,  nor  more  informed,  nor  a  better 
man.  The  time  draws  near,  when  reafon, 
juftice,  and  truth,  fh all  fnatch  out  of  the  hands 
of  ignorance  and  flattery,  the  pen  which  they 
have  holden  but  for  too  long  a  time.  Tremble, 
you  who  delude  men  with  falfehoods^  or  who 
make  them  groan  under  the  yoke  ofoppreffion. 
Sentence  is  going  to  be  pafTed  upon  you. 

There  are  but  two  feafons  know’n  in  Lminea. 
The  moft  wholefome,  and  the  moil  agreeable 
one  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  October.  Then 
it  never  rains ;  but  thick  vapours,  which  cover 
the  horizon,  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
moderate  the  ardour  of  them  ;  and  every  night 
there  are  dews  that  fall  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
keep  up  the  vegetation  of  plants.  During  the 
red  of  the  year,  the  heats  are  exceflive,  and 
would  perhaps  be  infupportable,  were  it  not  for 
the  rains  which  fucceed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity.  Unfortunately,  nature  hath  fcldorn 
difpofed  the  territory,  fo  as  to  favour  the  running 
off  of  thefe  waters  when  too  plentiful;  and  art 
hath  never  interfered  to  afiifl  nature.  Hence  the 
origin  of  fo  many  morafies  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  They  are  mod  commonly  fatal  to  Aran- 

gers,  whom  their  avidity  leads  into  the  vicinity  of 
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them.  The  natives  of  the  country,  by  kindling- 
fires  every  night  near  their  dwellings,  purify  the 
corrupt  air,  to  which  they  are  moreover  accuf- 
tomed  from  their  infancy.  The  little  varieties 
which  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  line  may  exhi¬ 
bit,  do  not  invalidate  the  accuracy  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations. 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
as  far  as  Senegal,  the  land  is  entirely  barren, 
A  long  band  of  the  deferts  of  Sahara,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  Egypt, 
to  the  fouth  of  all  the  dates  of  Barbary,  occupies 
this  immenfe  fpace.  Some  Mooriih  families  live 
in  the  mi'dft  of  thefe  burning  fands,  in  a  few 
places  where  fprings,  which  are  very  fcarce,  have 
been  found,  and  where  it  hath  been  pofiible  to 
plant  palm-trees  and  gather  dates,  Their  chief 
employment  confifts  in  colle&ing  the  gufas,  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe  upon 
that  country.  Thefe  Moors  carry  to  Upper 
Guinea,  and  principally  to  Bambouk,  a  great 
quantity  of  fait,  in  exchange  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  gold,  and  fometimes  (laves. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Sierra 
X^eone,  and  thofe  of  feme  lefs  confiderable  rivers^ 
which  (low  in  that  long  (pace  that  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  thefe  principal  rivers,  would  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  if  they  were  cultivated.  The  care 
pf  flocks  conftitures  almod  the  foie  employment 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  fond  of  mare’s  millq, 
which  is  their  principal  nouriftiment ;  and  travel 
but  little,  becaufe  they  have  no  wants  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  country, 
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The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte,  environed  on 
every  fide  by  fands,  form  a  nation  entirely  fepara- 
ted  from  the  reft  of  Africa.  In  the  rice  of  their 
marfhes  confifts  all  their  nourifhment  and  their 
|  foie  riches.  Of  this  they  fell  a  fmall  quantity  to 
the  Europeans,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
brandy  and  hard-ware. 

From  the  Cape  of  Palmas  to  the  river  Volta, 
the  inhabitants  are  traders  and  hufbandmen, 
j  They  are  hufbandmen,  becaufe  their  land,  though 
ftony,  abundantly  requites  the  neceflary  labour 
and  expence  of  clearing  it.  They  are  traders, 
becaufe  they  have  behind  them  nations  which 
fur  hi  ill  them  with  gold,  copper,  ivory,  and 
flaves;  and  becaufe  nothing  obftru&s  a  continu¬ 
ed  communication  between  the  people  of  the  in* 

I  land  country  and  thofe  of  the  coaft.  It  is  the  foie 
country  in  Africa,  where,  throughout  a  long 
fpace,  there  are  no  deferts  or  deep  rivers  to  obftrudt 
the  traveller,  and  where  water  and  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  may  be  found. 

Between  the  river  of  Volta  and  that  of  Cal- 
!  bary,  the  coaft  is  flat,  fertile,  populous,  and  culti¬ 
vated.  The  country,  which  extends  from  Calbary 
|  to  Gabon  is  very  different.  Almoft  totally  cover¬ 
ed  with  thick  forefts,  producing  little  fruit  and 
|  no  corn,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  rather  inhabited  by 
wild  beafts  than  by  men.  Though  the  rains  be 
there  very  frequent  and  copious,  as  they  muft  be 
under  the  Equator,  the  land  is  fo  fandy,  that 

i  immediately  after  the  fhowers  are  fallen,  there 
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remains  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  moifture. 
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book  To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  and  as  far  as  Zara, 

^  | 

i  v'  -  j  the  coaft  prefents  an  agreeable  profpedt.  Low 
at  it’s  beginning,  it  gradually  riles,  and  exhibits  a 
fcene  of  cultivated  fields,  intermixed  with  woods 
always  verdant,  and  of  meadows  covered  with 
palm-trees. 

From  Zara  to  Coanza,  and  ftill  further,  the 
coaft  is  in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  this  country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the 
foil  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  large,  thick,  and 
fertile  fand. 

Beyond  Coanza,  and  the  Portugueze  fettle- 
ments,  a  barren  region  intervenes,  of  above  two 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.  In  this  long 
fpace,  there  are  no  inhabitants  know’n  except 
the  Cimbebes,  with  whom  no  intercourfe  is  kept 
up. 

The  varieties,  obfervable  on  the  fhores  of  the 
weft  of  Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  very  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  a  fingular 
advantage.  On  this  immenfe  coaft,  thofe  tremen¬ 
dous  rocks  are  no  where  feen,  which  are  fo  alarm- 
in°'  to  the  navigator.  The  fea  is  univerlally  calm, 
and  the  anchorage  ,  iecure.  Were  it  not  for  thefe 
advantages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remain  there, 
becaufe  there  are  very  few  harbours,  and  becaufe 
the  fhips  are  obliged  to  anchor  out  at  lea,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fand  banks,  which  are  almoft  conti¬ 
guous  to  each  other. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  fix  months  of 
the  year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly 
the  fame  dire&ion.  To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  the 
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fouth-eaft  wind  predominates*  and  the  direction  of 
the  currents  is  towards  the  north;  and  to  the  north 
of  the  line*  the  eaft  wind  prevails,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  currents  is  towards  the  north-eaft.  Du¬ 
ring  the  fix  other  months,  llorms,  by  intervals, 
change  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  it  no  longer 
blows  with  the  fame  violence  :  the  fpring  of  the 
air  feems  to  be  relaxed.  The  caule  of  this  varia¬ 
tion  appears  to  influence  the  dire&ion  of  the  cur¬ 
rents:  to  the  north  of  the  line  they  tend  to  the 
fouth-weft,  beyond  the  line  to  the  fouth. 

The  revolutions  which  mu  ft  have  happened  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  are  entirely  unknow’n,  and  it  was 
impoffible  it  fhould  be  otherwife,  in  a  region 
where  the  art  of  writing  hath  never  penetrated. 
No  tradition  hath  even  been  preferved,  which 
might  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  conjectures  well  or  ill 
founded.  When  the  people  of  thefe  regions  are 
alked,  why  they  have  fuffered  the  remembrance 
of  their  fathers  aClions  to  be  buried  in  oblivion; 
they  anfwer,  that  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  be 
informed  in  what  manner  the  dead  have  lived; 
that  the  material  thing  is,  that  the  living  fhould 
be  virtuous.  So  indifferent  are  they  about  the 
paft  time,  that  they  negleCt  even.to  keep  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  annual  revolutions.  This  would 
be,  fay  they,  to  load  one’s  memory  with  a  ufelefs 
calculation,  fince  it  would  not  preferve  us  from 
death,  and  could  not  inform  us  how  long  we  have 
to  live.  In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  are  obliged  to  count  from  the  epochas 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  upon  thefe  fhores. 

We 
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book  We  mull  even  confine  ourfelves  £o  the  coafts, 

.  ...  fmce  no  traveller  of  any  credit,  hath  ever  pene¬ 

trated  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
fince  our  navigators  have  fcarce  extended  their 
inquiries  beyond  the  harbours  where  they  took  in 
their  cargoes. 

All  their  accounts  affirm,  that  the  know'ft 
parts  of  this  region  are  fubjedf  to  an  arbitrary 
crovernment.  Whether  the  defpotic  fovereign 
afcend  the  throne  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  elec¬ 
tion,  the  people  have  no  other  law  but  his  will. 

But  what  will  feem  extraordinary  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Europe,  where  the  great  number  of  heredit¬ 
ary  monarchies  obftru&s  the  tranquillity  of  ele&ive 
Governments,  and  the  profperity  of  all  free  dates, 
is,  that  in  Africa,  the  countries  which  are  the 
leaft  liable  to  revolutions,  are  thofe  which  have 
preferved  the  right  of  electing  their  chiefs.  This 
is  ufually  an  old  man,  whole  wifdom  is  generally 
know’n.  The  manner  in  which  this  choice  is  made, 
is  very  Ample $  but  it  is  only  fuited  to  very  fmall 
ftates.  In  threef  days  time,  the  people,  by  mutual 
confent,  meet  at  the  houfe  of  that  citizen  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  be  their 
fovereign.  If  the  fuffrages  be  divided,  he  who  hath 
obtained  the  gfeateft  number  of  them,  names  on 
the  fourth  day  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himfelf.  Every  freeman  hath  a  right 
to  vote.  There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the 
women  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Such  is,  excepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of 
Benin  and  Juda,  the  manner  in  which  that  little 
group  of  ftates,  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  is 
o  .  formed. 
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formed.  To  the  fouth  we  meet  with  Mayumba  B  0  .°  K 
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and  Cilingo,  where  chiefs  are  ele&ed  from  among  u— 
the  minifters  of  religion  $  and  with  the  empires  of 
Loangb  and  Congo,  where  the  crown  is  perpe¬ 
tual  in  the  male  line,  by  the  female  fide  5  that  is, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king’s  eldeft  filler  inherits 
the  throne  when  it  becomes  vacant.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  believe,  that  a  child  is  much  more  certainly 
the  fon  of  his  mother,  than  of  the  man  whom  fhe 
marries :  they  truft  rather  to  the  time  of  delivery, 
which  they  fee,  than  to  that  pf  conception,  of 
which  they  are  not  witneffes. 

These  nations  live  in  a  total  ignorance  of  that 
art  fo  revered  among  us,  under  the  name  of  poli¬ 
tics.  They  do  not,  however,  negledt  to  obferve 
fome  of  it’s  formalities.  The  cuftom  pf  fending 
embaffies  is  familiar  to  them,  whether  to  folicit  aid 
againft  a  powerful  enemy,  or  to  requeft  a  media¬ 
tor  in  their  differences,  or  to  congratulate  others 
upon  their  fucceffes,  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  or 
upon  the  falling  of  a  Ihower  after  a  great  drought. 

The  envoy  muff  never  ftay  longer  than  a  day  at 
the  place  of  his  miffion ;  nor  travel  during  the 
night  in  the  ftates  of  a  foreign  prince.  He  is 
preceded  by  a  drum,  which  announces  from  afar 
his  dignity,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five  or  fix 
friends.  In  thole  places  where  he  Hops  to  refrefh 
himfelf,  he  is  received  with  refpebt ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  depart  before  the  fun  rifes,  and  without  the 
ceremony  of  his  holt  affembling  fome  perfons,  to 
witnefs  that  no  accident  hath  happened  to  him.  In 
other  refpe&s,  thefe  people  are  Grangers  to  any  ne¬ 
gotiations  that  are  in  the  leaft  complicated.  They 

never 
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B  %i°  K  never  enter  into  any  ftipulations  for  the  pad,  nor 
for  the  future  j  but  confine  themfelves  wholly  to 
the  prefent.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe 
nations  Cannot  have  any  regular  or  fettled  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
v  Their  fyftem  of  war  is  as  little  complicated  as 
that  of  their  politics.  None  of  thefe  governments 
retain  troops  in  pay.  Every  freeman  is  by  con¬ 
dition  a  foldier.  All  take  up  arms  to  guard  their 
frontiers,  or  to  make  excurfions  in  queft  of 
booty.  The  officers  are  chofen  by  the  foldiers, 
and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  The 
army  marches,  and  molt  frequently  the  hodili- 
ties,  which  are  begun  in  the  morning,  are  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  evening.  At  lead,  the  incurfion 
never  continues  for  any  length  of  time;  for  as 
they  have  no  magazines,  the  want  of  fubfidence 
obliges  them  to  retire.  It  would  prove  a  great 
misfortune  to  thefe  people,  if  they  were  taught 
the  art  of  keeping  the  field  for  a  fortnight  to¬ 
gether. 

The  defire  of  extending  their  territories  is  not 
the  caufe  of  the  didurbances  which  frequently 
throw  thefe  countries  into  confufion.  An  infult 
committed  in  a  ceremony,  a  clandefline  or  vio¬ 
lent  robbery,  the  rape  of  a  daughter,  thefe  are 
the  ordinary  occafions  of  a  war.  The  day  after 
the  battle,  each  fide  redeems  their  refpeXive 
prifoners.  They  are  exchanged  for  merchandife, 
or  for  (laves.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever 
ceded,  the  whole  belongs  to  the  community, 
whofe  chief  fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is 
to  cultivate,  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

This 
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This  manner  of  terminating  differences  is  not 
merely  that  of  little  dates,  whofe  chiefs  are  too 
wife  to  afpire  after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and 
too  much  advanced  in  years  not  to  be  fond  of 
peace.  Great  empires  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
thefe  principles,  with  neighbours  much  weaker 
than  themfelves.  The  fovereign  hath  never  any 
(landing  army,  and  though  he  difpofes  at  pleafure 
of  the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he 
prefcribes  them  no  rules  of  adminidration.  Thefe 
are  petty  princes,  who,  for  fear  of  being  fufpected 
of  ambition,  and  punifhed  with  death,  live  in 
concord  with  the  elective  colonies  which  furround 
them.  Unanimity  between  the  more  confiderable 
powers  and  the  fmaller  dates,  is  preferved  as 
much  by  the  great  authority  the  prince  hath  over 
his  fubjedts,  as  by  the  impoffibility  there  is  of  his 
exerting  it  at  pleafure.  He  can  only  drike  a 
fingle  blow7,  or  caufe  a  (ingle  head  to  be  cut  off. 
He  may,  indeed,  command  that  his  lieutenant 
Ihould  be  adaflinated,  and  the  whole  province 
will  obey  his  orders ;  but  were  he  to  command 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  to  be  put  to 
death,  he  would  find  no  one  ready  to  execute  his 
orders ;  nor  would  he  be  able  to  excite  any  other 
province  to  take  up  arms  againd  that  which  dif¬ 
obeyed  him.  His  power  againd  individuals  is 
unlimited  ;  but  he  can  do  very  little  againd  the 
collective  body. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  the  fmall  dates 
from  being  enflaved  by  the  great  ones,  is,  that 
thefe  people,  annex  no  idea  to  the  glory  of  qo-n- 
quqds.  The  only  perfon  who  appears  to  have 
7  been 
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been  animated  with  it,  was  a  Have  broker,  who 
from  his  infancy  had  frequented  the  European 
veflfeis,  and  who  in  his  riper  years  had  made  a 
voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and 
hear’d,  fired  his  imagination,  and  taught  him  that  a 
great  name  was  frequently  acquired  by  being  the 
caufe  of  great  calamities.  At  his  return  into  his 
country*  he  felt  himfelf  greatly  humiliated  at  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  obey  people  lefs  enlightened  than 
himfelf.  His  intrigues  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  up  arms  againft  their  neighbours.  Nothing 
could  oppofe  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  ex¬ 
tended  over  more  than  an  hundred  leagues  of 
coaft,  of  which  Anamabou  was  the  center.  At: 
his  death  no  one  dared  to  fucceed  him :  and  all 
the  fupports  of  his  authority  failing  at  once*  every 
thins  returned  to  it's  former  fituation. 

THEChriftian  and  Mohammedan  religions  feem 
.  to  have  taken  poffefiion  of  the  two  extremities  of 
that  part  of  the  weft  of  Africa  which  is  frequented 
by  the  Europeans.  The  muffulmen  of  Barbary 
have  carried  their  religious  fyftern  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Wands,  who  have  extended  it 
flill  further.  In  proportion^  as  thefe  religious 
opinions  have  been  diftant  from  their  fource,  they 
have  undergone  fo  great  an  alteration,  that  each 
kingdom,  each  village,  each  family,  have  main¬ 
tained  a  different  fyftern.  Excepting  circumci- 
fion,  which  is  univerfal*  it  would  fcarcely  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  thefe  people  profeffed  the  fame  wor- 
fhip.  This  religion  does  not  penetrate  beyond 
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the  cape  of  Monte,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
no  communication  with  their  neighbours. 

'What  the  Arabs  had  done  to  the  north  of  the 
line  for  the  Coran,  the  Portuguezc  afterwards 
did  to  the  fouth  for  the  Gofpel.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  eftablifhed  it  from 
the  country  of  Benguela  to  Zara.  A  mode  of 
worfhip,  which  offered  fure  and  eafy  means  for  the 
expiation  of  all  crimes,  was  perfe&ly  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  of  nations,  whofe  religion  did  not  afford 
them  fuch  comfortable  profpefls.  If  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  profcribed  in  feveral  dates,  it  was  owen 
to  the  exceffes  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  which 
drew  upon  it  this  difgrace.  It  hath  even  been 
totally  difguifed  in  the  countries  where  it  hath 
been  preferved  ;  a  few  trifling  ceremonies  are  the 
only  remains  of  it. 

The  coafts  which  are  in  the  center  have  pre¬ 
ferved  fome  local  fuperftitions,  the  origin  of 
which  mufl  be  very  ancient.  They  conflfl:  in  the 
worfhip  of  that  innumerable  multitude  of  divini¬ 
ties  or  Fetiches,  which  every  perfon  makes  after 
his  own  fancy,  and  for  his  own  ufe ;  in  the  beliet 
of  auguries,  trials  by  Are  and  boiling  water,  and 
in  the  power  of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  fome  fu¬ 
perflitions  more  dangerous ;  I  mean  that  blind 
confidence  which  they  repofe  in  the  priefls,  who 
are  the  minifters  and  promoters  of  them.  The 
correspondence  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold 
with  the  evil  fpirit,  makes  them  confidered  as 
the  arbiters  of  the  barrennefs  and  fertility  of  the 
country.  On  this  account  the  firfl  fruits  are  al¬ 
ways  offered  to  them.  All  their  other  errors 
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have  a  focial  tendency,  and  confpire  to  render 
man  more  humane  and  peaceable. 

The  country  is  generally  ill  peopled.  Habita¬ 
tions  are  feldom  found  any  where  but  near  rivers, 
lakes,  and  fountains.  In  thofe  countries,  men  are 
induced  to  live  in  a  focial  ftate,  rather  from  the 
ties  of  confanguinity,  than  from  any  reciprocal 
wants.  Accordingly,  fmall  hamlets  are  found  in 
the  fame  town,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  vil¬ 
lage,  which  are  fo  many  families,  over  which  a 
patriarch  prefides. 

There  are  no  traces  to  be  found  in  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  of  any  great  progrefs  in  civilization.  The 
houfes  are  conftru&ed  with  branches  of  trees,  or 
with  rufhes  fattened  to  ftakes,  which  are  driven 
far  enough  into  the  ground  to  refill  the  winds. 
Windows  are  feldom  feen  in  them.  The  cover? 
ino-  of  the  houfe  confifts  only  of  leaves,  and  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree,  which  are  more  proper  than  others  to  bear 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons.  The  huts  of  the 
capital,  thofe  even  of  the  Defpot,  are  fcarce  dif- 
tinguillied  from  the  rett,  except  by  their  extent. 
Thefe  people  are  not  prevented  from  forming 
other  conftrudhons,  by  a  want  of  the  beft  and  the 
fineft  wood,  which  they  poffefs  in  abundance,  nor 
of  earth  proper  to  make  bricks ;  but  they  have 
never  had  an  idea,  that  it  was  neceftary  to  take  fo 
much  trouble  to  lodge  themfelves. 

The  furniture  is  confident  with  the  dwelling. 
In  the  towns,  in  the  country,  in  the  habitation  of 
the  prince,  as  well  as  that  of  the  meaneft  citi¬ 
zens,  it  confifts  only  of  bafkets,  a  few  earthen 
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pots,  and  fome  utenfils  made  out  of  gourds.  n  °x°  ^ 
The  only  difference  Is>  that  the  poor  deep  upon  ' — -v— ^ 
mats,  and  the  rich  upon  European  carpets. 

Their  food  is  likewife  the  fame.  Rice,  caf- 
fava,  maize,  yams,  or  potatoes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil ;  wild  fruits,  palm-wine,  game 
and  filh,  which  all  perfons  get  according  to  their 
inclination  :  fuch  is  the  food  which  they  all  live 
upon,  the  Haves  not  excepted. 

A  girdle  tied  acrofs  their  loins,  and  which  we 
cull  a  pagne ,  is  the  only  clothing  of  both  fexes. 

Glafs  beads*  which  are  brought  to  them,  and  fold, 
very  dear,  compofe  the  ornaments  of  moft  of  the 
women,  and  of  the  few  men  who  wifti  to  make 
themfelves  remarkable. 

The  arts  are  Very  trifling  in  thefe  regions. 

None  are  know’n  but  thofe  which  are  commonly 
found  in  a  rifing  fociety,  and  even  thofe  are  in 
their  infancy.  The  ingenuity  of  a  carpenter  con- 
lifts  only  in  building  huts.  The  blackfmith  hath 
no  other  tools  than  a  fmali  hammer  and  a  wooden 
anvil,  to  work  the  iron  which  is  fent  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  potter  makes  fome  clumfy  veffels,  » 
and  fome  pipes  of  clay,  without  the  aftiftance  of 
a  mould.  The  pagnes  are  made  only  of  a  plant, 
which  grows  naturally,  and  requires  no  prepara¬ 
tion  :  the  length  of  it  conftitutes  the  breadth  of 
the  piece.  The  weaver  works  it  upon  his  lap, 
without  either  loom  or  fhuttle,  by  palling  the 
tram  with  his  fingers  between  each  of  the  threads 
of  the  chain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  balket- 
makers  make  their  hurdles.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  carry  fait  to  the  moft  diftant  places  * 
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and  feparate  it  from  the  fea  water  by  means  of  a 
great  fire.  The  Oaves,  and  a  fmall  number  of 
free  men,  are  employed  in  thefe  fedentary  la¬ 
bours  ;  the  reft  live  in  a  ftate  of  habitual  indo¬ 
lence.  If  they  fhould  be  rouzed  from  this  le¬ 
thargy  by  fame  caprice,  or  by  wearifomenefs,  it 
is  only  to  go  a  hunting  or  a  fifbing.  They  ne¬ 
ver  demean  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  Agriculture,  confidered  as  the  meaneft 
of  occupations,  is  left  to  the  women,  to  whom 
they  allow  no  greater  comfort,  than  the  liberty  of 
refting  one  day,  after  three  days  of  excefilve  fa¬ 
tigue. 

The  people  of  Guinea  have  manners  very  fimi- 
lar  to  each  other.  Polygamy  is  authorized 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vaft  region. 
It  muft,  however,  be  very  uncommonly  prac- 
tifed,  fin-ce  all  the  free  men,  and  moft  of  the 
flaves,  find  companions  for  themfelves.  The 
young  men  confult  nothing  but  their  own  inclina¬ 
tion  in  their  marriage  ;  but  their  fillers  muft  have 
the  confent'of  their  mothers.  The  marriage  tie 
is  generally  refpedled  ;  nothing  but  adultery  can 
diilolve  it,  and  this  is  very  uncommon.  On  the 
coaft  of  Angola  only,  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  ftate  are  allowed  to  choofe  the  hufband 
they  like  beft,  even  if  he  ftiould  be  engaged  $ 
they  may  prevent  him  from  taking  another  wife 
they  may  be  divorced  from  him  when  he  dif- 
pleales  them ;  and  may  even  caufe  his  head  to  be 
ftricken  off,  if  he  be  inconftant..  Thefe  prin- 
ceffes,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  enjoy  their  pri¬ 
vileges  with  a  difdamful  haughtinefs,  and  a  great 
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deal  of  feverity,  as  if  they  meant  to  be  revenged  B  ^j0  K 
Upon  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  under  their  au-  v— * 
thority,  for  the  fpecies  of  flavery  to  which  their 
fex  is  condemned. 

Their  fate  is  indeed  deplorable.  Befides  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  wo¬ 
men  are  alfo  obliged  to  attend  to  the  domeftic  em¬ 
ployments.  It  refts  upon  them  alone  to  provide 
for  the  fubfiftence,  and  to  fupply  all  the  wants  of 
their  families.  They  never  appear  before  their 
hufbands  but  in  a  humiliating  pofture  5  they  al-  7 
ways  wait  upon  him  at  table*  and  retire  af¬ 
terwards  to  feed  upon  what  he  either  could  not* 
or  would  not  eat.  This  flate  of  labour  and  hu¬ 
miliation  is  not  confined  to  the  common  people  ; 
the  women  in  the  towns,  the  wives  of  the  rich* 
of  the  great,  and  even  of  the  fovereigns,  are  in 
the  fame  condition  *  they  derive  neither  comfort 
nor  prerogative  from  the  rank  or  the  opulence  of 
their  hufbands. 

While  they  wade  in  the  fervice  of  their  tyrants 
the  fmall  proportion  of  llrength  bellowed  upon 
them  by  nature,  thefe  barbarians  fpend  their  ufe- 
lefs  days  in  a  Hate  of  total  inaction.  Afiembled 
under  thick  foliages,  they  pafs  their  time  in 
fmoking,  Tinging,  or  dancing.  The  fame  amufe- 
ments  are  repeated  every  day  ,  and  their  pleafures 
are  never  interrupted  by  difputes.  A  decency 
and  propriety  prevail  in  them,  which  could  not 
reafonably  be  expected  from  a  people  fo  little  en¬ 
lightened. 

Their  difintereftednefs  is  a  no  lefs  furprifing 
circumftance.  If  we  except  the  coafts,  where  the 
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b  OxO  k  example  of  our  robberies  have  made  them  rob- 
j  bers,  a  great  indifference  for  riches  is  obferved  in 
all  parts.  Even  the  wifeft  among  them  feldom 
think  of  the  morrow ;  and,  accordingly,  hofpitalitv 
is  die  virtue  univerfally  pradtifed.  The  man  who 
fhould  not  divide  the  game  or  the  fifh  he  had 
caught  with  his  neighbours,  his  relations,  and 
his  friends,  would  draw  upon  himfelf  the  public 
contempt.  With  them,  the  reproach  of  avarice 
is  beyond  any  other.  It  is  bellowed  upon  the 
Europeans,  who  give  nothing  without  a  com- 
penfation  ;  which  induces  thefe  Africans  to  call 
them  clofe  fified . 

/  Such  is  the  general  charadler  of  the  people  of 
Guinea.  It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  cuftoms 
which  diftinguilh  the  inhabitants  of  one  country 
thofe  of  another. 

Oh  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  women  are 
generally  handfome,  if  beauty  may  be  faid  to 
confift  in  fymmetry  of  proportion  and  not  in 
colour.  Mod  eft,  affable,  and  faithful,  an  air  of 
innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  an  indication  of  their  bafhfulnefs.  The 
names  of  Ziiia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which 
feem  to  be  names  of  voluptuoufnefs,  are  pro¬ 
nounced  with  an  inflection  of  voice,  of  the  ioft- 
nefs  and  l'weetnefs  of  which  our  organs  are  not 
fufceptible.  The  men  are  of  a  proper  fize,  their 
fkin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and  their  features  and 
countenances  pleafing.  The  h^bit  of  taming 
horfes,  and  hunting  wild  beads,  gives  them  am 
air  of  dignity.  They  do  not  eafily  put  up  with 
at*  affront,  but  the  example  of  thofe  animals 
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they  have  reared,  infpires  them  with  boundlefs  B  K 
gratitude  for  a  matter  who  treats  them  with  in-  — > 

dulgence.  It  is  impoflible  to  find  fervants  more 
attentive,  more  fober,  and  who  have  ttronger  at¬ 
tachments;  but  they  do  not  make  good  hufband- 
men ;  becaufe  their  body  is  not  habituated  to 
ttoop  and  bend  towards  the  ground,  in  order  to 
dear  it. 

The  complexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates 
towards  the  Eaft.  The  people  of  this  climate 
are  ftrong,  but  fhort.  They  have  an  air  of 
ftrength,  which  is  denoted  by  firm  mufcles ;  and 
the  features  of  their  faces  are  fpread  out,  but  have 
no  expreffion.'  The  figures  impreffed  on  their 
foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  increafe  their  natu¬ 
ral  deformity.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not 
improveable  by  culture,  hath  forced  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  fifhing,  though  the  fea,  which  they 
can  fcarce  venture  upon  on  account  of  a  bar  that 
runs  along  the  coatt,  feems  to  divert  them  from 
it.  Thus  repulfed,  as  it  were,  by  thefe  two  ele¬ 
ments,  they  have  fought  for  aid  among  adjacent 
nations  more  favoured  by  nature;  from  whom 
they  have  derived  their  fubfiftence  by  felling  them 
fait.  A  fpirit  of  traffic  hath  been  dififufed  among 
them  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans ;  becaufe 
ideas  are  unfolded  in  all  men  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  of.objedls  that  are  prefented  to  them  ;  and 
becaufe  more  combinations  are  necdfary  to  barter 
a  flave  for  feveral  forts  of  merchandize,  than  to 
fell  a  bufhel  of  fait.  Though  they  be  well 
adapted  to  all  employments  where  ftrength  only 
is  required,  yet  they  are  unfit  for  the  internal 
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B  °xi°  K  duties  domedic  life.  This  condition  of  life  is 
repugnant  to  their  cuftoms,  according  to  which 
they  are  paid  feparately  for  every  thing  they  do. 
And,  indeed,  the  reciprocation  of  daily  labour 
and  daily  recompence  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  bed 
incentives  to  induftry  among  all  men.  The  wives 
of  thefe  mercantile  Negroes  have  neither  the  ami- 
ablenefs,  modedy,  difcretion,  nor  beauty  of  the 
women  of  the  Niger,  and  they  appear  to  have 
lefs  fenfibility.  On  comparing  the  two  nations, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  the  one 
confided  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  people  in  a  policed 
and  civilised  city,  and  that  the  other  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  fuperior  education.  Their 
language  is  a  drong  indication  of  their  charadter. 
The  accents  of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fweet- 
nefs,  thofe  of  the  other  are  harfh  and  dry  like 
the  foil  they  inhabit.  Their  vivacity,  even  in 
pleafures,  refembles  the  furious  transports  of 
anger. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the 
other  countries,  know’n  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Gold  Coad,  the  people  have  a  fmooth  fkin, 
and  are  of  a  dark  black  colour  j  their  teeth  are 
beautiful]  they  are  of  a  middling  dature,  but  well 
fhaped,  and  have  a  haughty  countenance.  Their 
faces,  though  agreeable  enough,  would  be  much 
more  fo,  if  the  women  were  not  ufed  to  fear  them, 
and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.  The  bafts 
of  their  creed  is  a  metempfvehofts  of  a  peculiar 
kind  ;  they  believe,  that  in  whatever  place  they 
remove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tranfported,  they 
(hall  return  after  their  death,  whether  caufed  by 
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the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  their  own  hands,  to  their  B  °xf*  K 
native  country.  This  convidlion  conftitutes  their  v —  ■> 

happinefs;  becaufe  they  confiaer  their  country  as. 
the  mo  ft  delightful  abode  in  the  univerfe.  This 
pleafing  error  conduces  to  humanize  them.  Fo¬ 
reigners,  who  refide  in  this  climate,  are  treated 
with  refpedlful  civility,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
they  are  come  there  to  receive  the  recompence 
due  to  their  good  conduct.  Thefe  people  have  a 
difpofition  to  cheerfulnefs  not  obfervable  in  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  they  are  inclined  to  la¬ 
bour,  have  principles  of  equity  feldom  altered 
by  circumftances,  and  a  great  facility  of  adapting 
themfelves  to  foreign  manners.  They  are  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  commercial  cuftoms,  even  when 
they  are  not  advantageous  to  them.  The  method 
of  trafficking  with  them  was,  for  a  long  rime* 
the  fame  that  had  been  at  firft:  practifed  among 
them.  The  firft  veficl  that  arrived,  difpofed  of 
iris  cargo  before  another  was  permitted  to  trade. 

Each  had  it's  turn.  The  commodities  were  fold 
at  the  fame  fixed  price  to  all.  It  is  but  very 
lately  that  the  nation  had  refolved  to  avail  itfelf 
of  the  advantages  it  might  derive  from  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  European  nations  frequent¬ 
ing  it's  ports. 

The  people  fituated  between  the  line  and 
Zara,  have  all  a  great  refemblance  to  each  other. 

They  are  well  made.  Their  bodies  are  lefs  ro- 
buft  than  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  north,  of 
the  equator ;  and  though  there  be  fome  marks 
on  their  faces,  none  of  thofe  fears  are  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  which  are  fo  fhocking  at  firft  fight,  l  heir 
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feafcs  are  accompanied  with  military  fports,  which 
revive  the  idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  m  Europe  they  conftituted 
the  exercifes  of  a  warlike  nation,  whereas  in 
Africa  they  are  the  amufements  of  a  timid  people. 
The  women  are  not  admitted  to  thefe  public  di- 
yerfions.  Affernbled  together  in  certain  houfes, 
they  fpend  their  day  in  private ;  and  no  men  are 
ever  admitted  into  their  fociety.  The  pride  of 
rank  is  the  ftronged  paffion  of  thefe  people,  who 
are  naturally  peaceable.  A  certain  degree  of 
ceremony  obtains  both  at  the  court  of  princes 
and  in  private  life.  Upon  the  molt  trivial  oc¬ 
currences,  they  haften  to  their  friends,  either  to 
congratulate  them  or  to  condole  with  them.  A 
marriage  occauons  vidiing  for  three  months*  T-  he 
funeral  obfequies  pf  a  perfon  of  didindtion  con¬ 
tinue  fometimes  two  years.  T  hofe  who  were 
connected  to  him,  in  any  degree,  carry  his  re¬ 
mains  through  feveral  provinces.  The  crowd 
gathers  as  they  proceed,  and  no  perfon  departs, 
till  the  corps  is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  with  ail 
the  demondrations  of  the  deeped  forrow.  So 
determined  a  tafle  for  ceremony,  hath  proved  fa¬ 
vourable  to  fuperftition,  and  fuperfmion  hath 
promoted  a  fpirit  of  indolence. 

From  Zara  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient 
cuftoms  dill  remain;  but  they  are  blended  with  a 
copfufed  mixture  of  European  manners,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  It  is  probable  that 
|:he  Portugueze,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  this, 
country,  and  who  were  defirous  of  introducing 
the  Chridian  religion  among  them,  had  a  greater 
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having  only  factories  to  the  north  of  the  line,  w— ■ 
have  been  entirely  engaged  iij  carrying  on  their 
commerce. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  have 
related  concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  that  clafs  which,  in  all 
countries,  ftamps  the  character  of  a  nation.  The 
inferior  orders  and  Oaves  are  further  removed  from 
this  refemblanee,  in  proportion  as  they  are  de- 
bafed  or  degraded  by  their  occupations  or  their 
conditions.  The  molt  difcerning  inquirers  have, 
however,  imagined  that  the  difference  of  condi¬ 
tions  did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  fo 
diftinguifhable  as  we  find  in  the  ftates  which  are 
fituated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Tiber,  which 
exhibit  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  coaft  as  the 
diftance  between  the  Niger  and  the  Coanza. 

The  further  men  depart  from  nature,  the  lefs 
mull  they  refemble  one  another.  Nature  is  a 
freight  line,  from  which  there  are  various  ways 
of  deviating.  The  counfels  of  nature  are  fpeedy 
and  tolerably  uniform ;  but  the  fuggeftions  ari- 
fing  from  tafte,  from  fancy,  from  caprice,  from 
perfonal  intereft,  from  circumftances,  from  paf- 
fions,  from  the  accidental  events  of  health  or 
fickpefs,  and  even  from  dreams,  are  fo  numerous 
and  fo  various,  that  they  are  not,  neither  can 
they  ever  be  exhaufled.  One  violent  man  is 
fufficient  to  lead  a  thouland  more  aftray,  from 
motives  of  condefcenfion,  flattery,  or  imitation. 

If  a  woman  of  rank  be  defirous  of  concealing 
fpme  natural  defend*  fhe  immediately  contrives 
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book  foniething  for  that  purpofe.  This  is  foon  adopted 
v.-y- — »  by  her  companions,  though  they  have  not  the 
fame  reafon  for  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  from  one 
eccentric  circle  to  another,  a  fafhion  is  extended, 
and  becomes  national.  This  inftance  is  fufficient 
to  explain  an  infinite  number  of  Angularities, 
which  our  fagacity  would  in  vain  be  tortured  in 
finding  out  the  reafons  of,  in  the  wants,  the  pains, 
or  pleafures  of  mankind.  The  diverfity  of  civil 
and  moral  inflitutions,  which  often  are  neither 
more  combined,  nor  lefs  cafual,  alfo  neceffarily 
occafions  a  difference  in  the  moral  character  and 
in  the  natural  cuftoms  of  men,  which  is  unknow’n 
to  focieties  lefs  complicated.  Befides,  nature 
being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than  under 
the  temperate  zone,  does  not  permit  the  influence 
of  manners  to  exert  itfelf  fo  ftrongly.  Men  in 
thefe  countries  bear  a  greater  fimilitude  to  one 
another,  becaufe  they  owe  every  thing  to  nature, 
and  very  little  to  art.  In  Europe,  an  extenfive 
and  diversified  commerce,  varying  and  multi- 
plying  the  enjoyments,  the  fortunes,  and  feveral 
conditions  of  men,  adds  likewife  to  the  differ- 
ences  which  the  climate,  the  laws,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  prejudices  have  etlablifhed  among  a&ive  and 
laborious  nations. 

Ancient  Jn  Guinea,  trade  hath  never  been  able  to  caufe 
mde°o/he  a  material  alteration  in  the  manners  of  it’s  inha- 
Puinea>  bitants.  It  formerly  confided  only  of  certain  ex¬ 
changes  of  fait  and  dried  fifn,  which  were  con- 
fumed  by  the  nations  remote  from  the  coafl. 
Thefe  gave  in  return  fluffs  made  of  a  kind  of 
thread,  which  was  only  a  woody  fubftance, 
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clofely  adhering  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of  15 
a  tree  peculiar  to  thefe  climates.  The  air  har- 
dens  it,  and  renders  it  fit  for  every  kind  of 
weaving.  Bonnets,  fcarfs,  and  aprons  to  ferve 
for  girdles,  are  made  of  it,  which  vary  in  fhape 
according  to  the  particular  mode  of  each  nation. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  thread  is  a  pale  grey. 
The  dew,  which  bleaches  our  flax,  gives  it  a 
citron  colour,  which  rich  people  prefer.  The 
black  dye,  generally  ufed  among  the  people,  is 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  of  which  this 
thread  is  made,  by  Ample  infufion  in  water. 

The  fir  ft  Europeans,  who  frequented  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  fixed  a  price  on  wax, 
ivory,  gum,  and  wood  for  dying,  which,  before 
that  time,  had  been  thought  of  little  value.  A 
fmali  quantity  of  gold,  which  had  been  formerly 
Carried  off  by  caravans  from  the  ftates  of  Barbary, 
was  likewife  given  in  exchange  to  their  navigators. 
This  gold  came  from  the  inland  parts,  and  chiefly 
from  Bambopk,  an  ariftocratic  ft  ate,  under  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  where  each  village  was  governed  by  a  chief 
called  Farim.  This  rich  metal  is  fo  common  in 
this  country,  that  it  is  found  almoft  indifcrimi- 
nately  every  where,  merely  by  fcraping  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  which  is  clayifh,  light,  and 
mixed  with  land.  Vfhen  the  mine  is  very  rich* 
it  is  digged  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and 
never  deeper ;  though  it  hath  been  obferved,  .that 
the  lower  it  was  digged,  the  more  gold  it  afforded. 
The  people  are  too  indolent  to  purftife  a  toil 
which  conftantly  becomes  more  fatiguing,  and 
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book  too  ignorant  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  it 
Ivr-ri„,j  would  be  attended  with.  Their  negligence  and 
their  folly  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  in  wafhing 
the  gold,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth, 
they  only  preferve  the  larger  pieces :  the  light 
parts  pafs  away  with  the  water,  which  flows  down 
an  inclined  plain.  ,  H 

The  inhabitants  of  Batnbouk  do  not  work  thefe 
mines  at  all  times,  nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  do  it 
when  they  choofe.  They  are  obliged  to  wait  till 
private  or  public  wants  determine  the  Farims  to 
grant  this  permiffion.  When  it  is  proclaimed, 
all  who  are  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  this'advan- 
tage  meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their 
work  is  finifhed,  a  divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the 
gold  goes  to  the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is 
equally  diftributed  among  the  labourers.  Thofe 
who  want  gold  at  any  other  time  than  that  of  the  ■ 
general  digging,  fearch  for  it  in  the  beds  of  the 
torrents,  where  it  is  very  common. 

Several  Europeans  have  endeavoured  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  a  region  which  contains  fo  many  trea- 
fures.  Two  or  three  of  them,  who  had  fucceeded 
in  approaching  the  coaft,  were  unmercifully  re-  ■ 
pulled.  M.  David,  governor  of  the  French  in 
Senegal,  in  1740,  thought  of  fending  a  prince 
of  that  country,  in  order  to  lay  wafte  the  borders 
of  the  Feleme,  from  whence  Bambouk  received 
all  it’s  provifions.  This  unfortunate  country  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  deftroyed,  in  the  midfr 
of  it’s  piles  of  gold,  when  the  author  of  this  cala¬ 
mity  propoled  to  them,  that  he  would  fend  them 
provifions  from  Fort  Galam,  which  was  only  a t 
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j  forty  leagues  diftance,  if  they  would  confent  to 
receive  him,  and  permit  his  people  to  work  the 
mines.  Thefe  conditions  were  accepted,  and 
|  the  obfervance  of  them  was  again  fwor’n  to  the 
!  author  of  the  propofal,  who  went  himfelf  to  thofe 
|  provinces  four  years  after ;  but  the  treaty  pro¬ 
duced  no  effedt.  Only  the  remembrance  of  the 
I  hardfhips  that  had  been  endured,  and  of  thofe 
that  had  been  apprehended,  determined  the  peo- 
!  pie  to  cultivate  a  foil,  which  had  produced,  till 
then,  nothing  but  metals.  It  feems  that  the 
sold  hath  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  atten- 
|  tion  of  all  men  hath  been  turned  to  the  Have 
l  trade. 

The  property  which  feme  men  have  acquired 
over  others  in  Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity. 
Jt  is  generally  eftablifhed  there,  excepting  in  feme 
j  (“mall  diflridls,  where  liberty  hath,  as  it  were,  re¬ 
tired  and  is  ftill  maintained.  No  proprietor, 
j  however,  hath  a  right  to  fell  a  man  who  is  bom 
in  a  date  of  fervitude.  He  can  only  difpofe  of 
|  thofe  (laves  whom  he  gets,  either  by  war,  in 
which  every  prifoner  is  a  (lave  unlefs  exchanged, 
jor  in  lieu  of  compenfation  for  fome  injury;  or 
I  if  he  hath  received  them  as  a  teftimony  of  ac- 
iknowlegment.  This  law,  which  feems  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  one  who  is  born  a  (lave,  to 
lindulge  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and 
| of. his  country,  is  yet  ineffediual,  fince  the  liuro- 
jpeans  have  eitablifhed  luxury  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa.  It  is  every  day  eluded  by  concerted 
[quarrels,  which  two  proprietors  mutually  dif- 
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B  “?  K  femBle,  in  order  to  be  reciprocally  condemned; 

■^V  Ji  •  _ 

-v— '  each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine,  which  is  paid  in  perfons 
born  flaves,  the  difpofal  of  whom  is  allowed  by 
the  fan&ion  of  the  fame  law. 

Corruption,  contrary  to  it’s  ordinary  pro* 
grefs,  hath  advanced  from  private  perfons  to 

princes.  The  procuring  of  flaves  hath  given 
frequent  occafion  to  wars,  as  they  are  excited 
in  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  foldiers.  The  cuf- 
tom  has  been  eftablifhed  of  punifhing  with  flaveryj 
not  only  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  live* 
or  properties  of  citizens,  but  thofe  alfo  whe 
Were  incapaple  of  paying  their  debts,  and  thoft 
who  have  violated  conjugal  faith.  •  This  punifh- 
ment,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  been  inflicted  foi 
the  mofl  trivial  offences,  after  having*  been  a 
firft  referved  only  for  the  greatefl  crimes.  Pro¬ 
hibitions,  even  of  things  indifferent,  have  beer 
conflantly  multiplied,  in  order  to  increafe  th< 
revenues  raifed  from  the  fines,  by  increafing  thi 
number  of  offences.  Injuflice  hath  know’n  n< 
bounds  or  reflraints.  At  a  great  diftance  fron 
the  coafl:  there  are  chiefs*  who  give  orders  fo 
every  thing  they  meet  with  in  the  villages  aroum 
them  to  be  carried  off.  The  children  are  throw’] 
into  facks :  the  men  and  women  are  gagged  t< 
ftifle  their  cries.  If  the  ravagers  fliould  be  flop 
ped  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  are  conduced  be 
fore  the  prince,  who  always  difowns  the  commif 
fion  he  hath  given,  and,  under  pretence  of  doin, 
juflice,  inflantly  fells  his  agents  to  the  fhips  h 
v  hath  treated  with* 

*  ~  '  Not  with 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  infamous  arts  the  book 
people  of  the  coaft  have  found  it  impoflible  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  the  merchants.  They 
have  experienced  what  every  nation  muft,  that 
can  trade  only  with  it's  fpecie.  Slaves  are  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  Africa,  what 
gold  is  in  the  commerce  we  carry  on  in  the  New 
World.  The  heads  of  the  Negroes  reprefent  the 
fpecie  or  the  ftate  of  Guinea.  Every  day  this 
fpecie  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but 
articles  of  confumption.  Their  capital  gradually 
vanifhes,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fpeedy  confumptions.  Thus  the  trade 
for  blacks  would  long  fince  have  been  entirely 
loft,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  had  not  im¬ 
parted  their  luxury  to  the  people  of  the  inland 
countries,  from  whence  they  now  draw  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  flaves  that  are  put  into  our  hands, 

Thus  the  trade  of  the  Europeans,  by  gradual 
advances,  hath  almoft  exhaufted  the  only  ven¬ 
dible  commodities  of  this  nation. 

In  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  this  circumftance 
hath  raifed  the  price  of  flaves  almoft  to  four  times 
above  the  former  coft.  The  reafon  is  this :  the 
flaves  are  chiefly  paid  for  in  merchandize  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  which  hath  doubled  it,s  value  m 
Europe.  A  double  quantity  of  rhefe  goods  muft 
be  given  in  Africa.  Thus  the  colonies  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  fale  for  blacks  is  concluded,  are 
obliged  to  fupport  thefe  feveral  augmentations, 
andconfequently  to  pay  four  times  more  than  they 
formerly  dkL  ' 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  diftant  proprie¬ 
tor  who  fells  his  Have,  receives  a  lefs  quantity  of 
merchandize  than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years 
ago,  who  fold  his  Have  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coaft.  The  profits  intercepted  by  palling 
through  different  hands,  the  expences  of  tranfport, 
the  imports,  fometimes  of  three  per  cent,  that  mull 
be  paid  to  thofe  princes  through  whofe  territories 
they  pafs,  fink  the  difference  betwixt  the  fum 
which  the  firft  proprietor  receives,  and  that  which 
the  European  trader  pays.  Thefe  expences  con¬ 
tinually  increafe  on  account  of  the  great  diftances 
of  the  places  where  there  are  ftill  Haves  to  be  fold,; 
The  further  off  the  firft  fale  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulties  attending  the  journey.  They  will 
become  fuch,  that  of  the  fum  which  the  European 
merchant  will  be  able  to  pay,  there  will  remain  fo 
little  to  offer  to  the  firft  feller,  that  he  will  rather 
choofe  to  keep  his  flave.  All  trade  of  this  kind 
will  then  be  at  an  end.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
fupport  it  effectually,  our  traders  muft  furnifh  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the 
colonies ;  which,  on  their  part,  not  being  able  to 
difpofe  of  their  produce  but  at  a  very  advanced 
price,  will  no  longer  find  a  confumption  for  it. 
But  till  that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
fo  diftant  as  the  colonifts  may  imagine,  they  will, 
without  the  lead  remorfe,  continue  to  make  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  Negroes  fubfervient  to 
their  interefts.  They  will  find  navigators  who  will 
hazard  the  purchafing  of  them,  and  thefe  will  meet 
with  tyrants  who  will  fell  them. 
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Slave  merchants  colled  themfelves  into  com-  B  K 
panies,  and  forming  a  fpecies  of  caravans*  in  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  they  con¬ 
duct  feveral  files  of  thirty  or  forty  Haves,  all  laden 
with  water  and  corn,  which  are  neceflary  to  their 
fubfiftence  in  thofe  barren  deferts  through  which 
they  pafs.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them  without 
much  incommoding  their  march,  is  ingenioufly 
contrived.  A  fork  of  wood,  from  eight  to  nind 
feet  long,  is  put  round  the  neck  of  each  (lave,  A 
pin  of  iron,  riveted,  fecures  the  fork  at  the  back 
part  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  cannot  difen- 
gage  itfelf.  The  handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood 
of  which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before,  and  fo  em- 
barrafTes  the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  though 
he  hath  his  arms  and  legs  at  liberty,  he  can  neither 
walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork.  When  they  get  ready 
for  their  march,  they  range  the  flaves  on  the  fame 
line,  and  fupport  and  tie  the  extremity  of  each 
fork  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  foremoft  Have,  and 
proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  to  another,  till 
they  come  to  the  firft,  the  extremity  of  whofe  fork 

is  carried  bv  one  of  the  guides.  Few  reftraints  are 
0 

impofed  that  are  not  felt  by  the  perfons  who  im- 
pofe  them.  In  order  that  thefe  traders  may  enjoy 
the  refrefhment  of  deep  without  uneafinefs,  they 
tie  the  arms  of  every  Have  to  the  tail  of  the  fork 
which  he  carries.  In  this  condition  he  can  nei¬ 
ther  run  away  nor  make  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  liberty.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  found 
indifpenfible,  becaufe,  if  the  Have  can  but  break 
his  chain,  he  becomes  free.  The  public  faith, 
which  fecures  to  the  proprietor  the  pofTeffion  of 
Vol.  V.  CL  his 
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book  h is  flave,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up 
t  J—  i  into  his  hands,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a  Have  and 
a  trader  who  exercifes  the  moft  contemptible  of 
all  profeffions. 

Reader,  while  thou  art  perufing  this  horrid 
account,  is  not  thy  foul  filled  with  the  lame  in¬ 
dignation,  as  I  experience  in  writing  it  ?  Doftr 
thou  not,  in  imagination,  rufh  with  fury  upon 
thofe  infamous  conductors  ?  Doft  thou  not  break 
thofe  forks  with  which  thefe  unfortunate  people 
are  confined  ?  and  dolt  thou  not  reftore  them  to 
their  liberty  ? 

Great  numbers  of  (laves  arrive  together, 
efpecially  when  they  come  from  diftant  countries. 
This  arrangement  is  necefiary,  in  order  to  diminifh 
the  expence  which  is  unavoidable  in  conducting 
them.  The  interval  between  one  journey  and  ano¬ 
ther,  which  by  this  fyftem  of  ceconomy  is  already 
made  too  diftant,  may  become  (till  greater  by 
particular  circumftances.  The  moft  ufual  are  the 
rains,  which  caufe  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and 
put  a  {top  to  this  trade.  The  feafon  moft  favour¬ 
able  for  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is 
from  February  to  September;  and  it  is  from 
September  to  March,  that  the  return  of  thefe 
Have  traders  produces  the  greateft  plenty  of  this 
traffic  on  the  coafts. 

Account  Of  The  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  to 
whwib  fotith  and  north  of  the  line.  The  firft  coaft 
reign  na-  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  very  near  this  are  Arguin 
in  fearch  of  and  Portendic.  The  Portugueze  difcovered  them 
IU,“‘  in  I444,  and  fettled  there  the  next  year.  They 

were  deprived  of  them  in  1638  by  the  Dutch, 

who,. 
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who,  in  their  turn  ceded  them  to  the  Englifh  in  B  °x°  16 
1 666,  from  whom  they  recovered  them  fome  j 

months  after.  Lewis  XIV.  again  drove  them 
away  in  the  beginning  of  1678,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  having  the  works  deftroyed. 

At  this  period,  Frederic  William,  that  great 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  meditating  upon  the 
means  of  improving  his  dominions,  which  till 
then  had  been  inceffantly  ruined  by  wars,  which 
were  feldom  interrupted.  Some  Dutch  mer¬ 
chants,  difcontented  with  the  monopoly,  which 
excluded  them  from  the  weftern  parts  of  Africa, 
perfuaded  him  to  build  forts  in  this  immenfe 
diftridt,  and  to  have  (laves  purchafed  there,  which 
would  be  fold  to  advantage  in  the  New  World. 

This  fcheme  was  thought  to  be  ufeful,  and  the 
company  formed  to  carry  it  on  obtained,  in  1682, 
three  fettlements  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  one  in 
thelfland  of  Arguin,  three  years  afterwards.  This 
new  body  was  fucceflively  ruined  bv  the  oppofi- 
tions  of  the  rival  nations,  by  the  unfaithfulnefs 
or  the  inexperience  of  it’s  agents,  and  by  the  de¬ 
predations  of  the  pirates.  As  nothing  but  the  ' 

name  of  them  was  remaining,  the  King  of  PrufTia 
fold,  in  1717  to  the  Dutch  Company,  pofleffions 
which  had  been  long  ufelefs  to  him.  Thefe  re¬ 
publicans  had  not  yet  taken  pofTefiion  of  Arguin, 
when  it  was  again  attacked  in  1721,  and 
taken  by  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
who  had  been  maintained  in  that  conqueft  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  The  Dutch  foon  after 
planted  their  flag  there,  but  were  obliged  to  take  * 

it  down  again  in  1724. 
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From  that  period,  to  1763,  France  remained 
in  quiet  pofieffion  of  thefe  forts.  T  he  Britifh 
miniflry,  who  had  required  the  facrifiee  of  the 
Niger,  infilled,  befides,  that  they  fhould  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  This  pretenfion  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  fee  the  grants  made  to  the  foci- 
eties,  which  have  fucceflively  exercifed  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  Senegal,  to  be  convinced  that  Arguin 
and  Portendic,  were  never  comprehended  in  their 
charter.  England,  however,  doth  not  permit 
the  French,  nor  other  navigators,  to  approach 
thefe  latitudes;  even  it’s  own  fubjefts  go  there 
no  more,  fince  thofe  precious  gums,  from  which 
they  have  acquired  fome  importance,  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  Niger. 

This  river,  which  is  more  commonly  called 
Senegal,  is  very  confiderable,  is  reckoned  by 
fome  geographers  to  have  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  of  extent.  It  hath  been  proved, 
that  from  June  to  November,  it  is  navigable 
throughout  a  fpace  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues.  The  bar,  which  runs  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  prohibits  the  entrance  of  it  to  all 
fhips  which  draw  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of 
water.  The  other  lhips  are  obliged  to  call  an¬ 
chor  very  near  this  fpot,  in  an  exceeding  good 
bottom.  Their  cargoes  are  brought  to  them  in 
light  veflels  from  Fort  St.  Lewis,  which  is  built 
in  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fea.  They  confift  only 
of  the  gums  which  have  been  collected  during 
the  year,  and  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  fl$ves. 
The  gums  are  fent  from  the  left  fhore,  and  the 
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flaves  from  the  right,  which  is  the  only  one  that  B  °xl°  K 
can  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  fince  the  tyrants  of  c— y— 
Morocco  have  extended  their  ferocious  fway  to 
thefe  regions. 

Since  the  peace  of  1763  hath  allured  to  Great 
Britain  the  pofTeflion  of  Senega],  the  conqueft  of 
which  was  made  by  it’s  navy  during  the  courie  of 
the  war,  the  French  are  confined  to  the  coalt 
which  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  terminates  at 
the  river  Gambia.  Although  they  have  not  been 
difturbed  in  the  claim  they  have  to  the  right  of 
an  exciufive  trade  through  that  immenfe  fpace, 
yet  they  have  fcarcelv  received  annually  from  their 
factories  of  Zoal,  Portudal,  and  Albreda,  three 
or  four  hundred  (laves.  Goree,  which  is  only  a 
league  didant  from  the  continent,  and  which  is  . 
no  more  than  four  hundred  toifes  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  in  breadth,  is  the  chief  of  thefe 
wretched  fettlements.  During  the  hoflilities  be¬ 
gun  in  1756,  this  ifland,  which  hath  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  which  may  be  eafily  defended,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englilh  ;  but  the  fubfequent  trea¬ 
ties  redo  red  it  to  it’s  antient  mailers. 

Till  the  year  1772,  this  country  had  been  open 
to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  At  this  period,  a 
relllefs  and  turbulent  man  perfuaded  fome  cre¬ 
dulous  citizens,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  get  to  Bambouk,  and  to  other  mines  of  equal 
wealth.  An  ignorant  admin  id  ration  encouraged 
the  illufion,  by  granting  an  exciufive  privilege ; 
and  confiderable  fums  were  expended  in  purfuit 
of  this  chimerical  profpe£t.  The  direction 
of  this  monopoly,  two  years  after,  paded  into  the 
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hands  of  more  prudent  men,  who  confined  them- 
felves  to  the  purchafe  of  the  flaves  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  Cayenne,  where  the  company  have 
obtained  an  immenfe  territory. 

The  river  Gambia  would  be  navigable  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hundred  leagues  for  veflels  of  a  con- 
fiderable  Hze  j  but  they  all  Hop  at  the  diHance  of 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  river 
at  Fort  James.  This  fettlement,  which  hath  been 
conquered,  ranfomed,  and  pillaged  feven  or  eight 
times  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  is  fituated  in  an 
iHand,  which  is  not  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Englifh  trade  annually  there  for  three  thou- 
fand  Haves,  which  come  moflly,  as  at  Senegal, 
from  very  diHant  and  inland  countries. 

The  ten  Cape  de  V erd  IHands,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  fliores,  and  of  which  Sant-Yago  is 
the  principal,  were  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze 
about  the  year  1449.  This  frnall  Archipelago, 
which,  though  much  divided,  hilly  and  not  well 
watered,  would  be  able  to  furnifh  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  New  World,  fcarce  fupplies  fufficient 
fubfiHence  to  the  few  Negroes,  moH  of  them  free, 
who  have  efcaped  from  a  fyHem  of  tyranny  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  centuries.  The  weight  of  the 
fetters  which  opprefs  them  was  rendered  Hill 
more  burthenfome,  when  they  were  put  under  the 
power  of  a  company  which  had  the  exclufive  right 
both  of  fupplying  all  their  wants,  and  of  purcha- 
fing  the  commodities  they  had  to  fell.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  exports  of  that  foil,  though  of  tolera¬ 
ble  extent,  were  reduced  for  Europe  to  the  plant 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Perdla,  which  is  made 
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ufe  of  in  dying  fcarlet ;  to  a  few  oxen  and  mules  B  °XJ°  K 
for  America,  and  for  that  part  of  Africa,  which 
is  fubjedt  to  the  court  of  Lifbon;  to  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  o.f  fugar,  and  to  feveral  pagnes  of  cotton. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  country  was  not  to  be 
altered.  No  one  could  appeal  in  it’s  favour,  while 
from  the  general  to  the  foldier,  from  the  bifhop 
to  the  curate,  every  man  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
company,  which  was  at  length  abolifhed. 

Several  Portugueze  who  had  gone  to  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Iflands,  foon  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  Cafamane  and  Cacheo,  and  upon  the 
largeft  of  the  Biffagos  illands.  Their  defcendants 
degenerated  fo  much  in  procefs  of  time,  that  they 
fcarce  differed  from  the  natives.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  preferved,  however,  the  ambition  of  confi- 
dering  themfelves  as  fovereigns  of  the  country, 
where  they  had  built  three  villages  and  two  fmall 
forts.  The  rival  nations  have  paid  very  little 
refpedt  to  this  pretenfion,  and  have  difcontinued 
to  trade  in  competition  with  the  veffels  arrived 
from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  from  the  Brazils 
and  from  Lifbon. 

Serre-Leone  is  not  under  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nion,  although  the  fubjedts  of  that  power  have 
concentrated  almoft  all  the  commercial  tranfac-, 
tions  in  two  private  fadtories,  very  antiently  efta- 
blifhed.  Exclufive  of  the  wax,  ivory,  and  gold, 
which  are  found  there,  they  receive  annually  four 
or  five  thoufand  flaves,  either  from  this  or  from 
the  neighbouring  rivers. 

Next  to  this  mart,  we  meet  with  the  Grain 
Coaft,  and  the  Ivory  Coaft,  which  occupy  the 
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book  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Rice, 
i  -tl_ Tj  ivory,  and  Oaves,  are  purchafed  there.  The  na¬ 
vigators,  from  temporary  factories  upon  fome  of 
thefe  coafts,  moll  frequently  wait  at  anchor  ’till 
the  blacks  come  of  their  own  accord,  upon  their 
canoes,  to  propofe  the  things  they  mean  to  bar¬ 
ter.  It  is  faid,  that  this  cuftom  hath  been  efta- 
blilhed.  Once  repeated  ads  of  ferocioufnefs  have 
evinced  the  danger  of  difembarking. 

The  Englifh  Once  formed  a  fettlement  at  the 
Cape  of  Apolonia,  where  the  flave  trade  is  con- 
Oderable ;  but  they  have  not  yet  obtained  an  ex- 
cluiive  commerce,  which  they  wilhed  for,  and 
which,  perhaps,  they  flattered  thcmfelv.es  they 
fhould  obtain. 

After  Cape  Apolonia  begins  the  Gold  Coaft, 
which  terminates  at  the  river  Volta.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  leagues  in  extent.  As  the 
Country  is  divided  into  a  great  many  fmall  Hates, 
and  as  the  inhabitants  are  the  moll  robuft  men  of 
Guinea,  the  fadories  of  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  exceedingly  multiplied  here. 
Five  of  them  belong  to  the  Danes  s  twelve  or 
thirteen,  of  which  St.  George  de  la  Mina  is  the 
capital,  belong  to  the  Dutch  5  and  the  Englifh 
have  conquered,  or  formed,  nine  or  ten  of  them, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Cape  Corfo,  The  French, 
who  law  themfelves,  with  regret,  excluded  from 
a  region  abounding  in  flaves,  attempted,  in 
1749,  to  appropriate  Anamabou  to  themfelves. 
They  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  it,  with  the 
confent  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  when  their 
workmen  were  driven  away  by  the  cannon  of  the 
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(hips  of  Great  Britain.  An  able  merchant,  who  B  ^r°  K 

|  was  then  at  London,  upon  the  news  of  this  out-  * - ft — • 

rage,  exprefied  his  aftoniftiment  at  a  conduft  fo 
imprudent.  Sir ,  faid  a  minifter  to  him,  who  was 
in  great  favour  with  this  enlightened  people,  if 
we  were  to  be  juft  to  the  French ,  we  fhould  not  exift 
thirty  years  longer.  At  this  period  the  Englilh 
I  formed  a  firm  .eftablifhment  at  Anamabou,  and 
fince  that  time  they  have  never  fuffered  any  com- 
j  petitor  in  this  important  market. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  from  the 
|  river  Volta  is  Kela,  which  abounds  in  articles  of 
fubfiftence.  There  it  is  that  the  navigators  go  to 
fiipply  themfelves  with  provifions ;  and  from 
|  thence  it  is  that  they  fend  their  canoes,  or 
;  boats,  in  fearch  of  proper  places  to  efbablifh  their 
trade  in. 

The  Little  Popo  often  attracts  them.  The 
Englifti  and  the  French  frequent  this  latkude; 
but  the  Portugueze  refort  there  in  (till  greater 
numbers,  for  the  following  reafon  : 

The  people  who  formerly  held  the  fway  in 
Africa,  were  reduced,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  fuch 
a  ftate  of  weaknefs,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
liberty  of  trading  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  they  agreed 
to  pay  the  tenth  of  their  cargoes  to  the  Dutch. 

This  fhameful  tribute,  which  hath  always  been 
paid  regularly,  was  fo  difadvantageous  to  the  pri- 
1  vateers  of  Bahia  and  of  Fernambucca,  the  only 
ones  that  frequent  that  coaft,  that  they  agreed 
among  themfelves,  that  no  more  than  one  veftel 
of  each  of  thefe  two  provinces  ftiould  ever  be  in 
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book  any  port.  The  reft  remain  at  Little  Popo,  till 
X-  their  turn  for  trading  comes  about. 

Juida,  at  fourteen  leagues  diftance  from  the 
Little  Popo,  is  famous  for  the  number  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  flaves  which  come  from  thence.  It  is 
open  only  to  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  the 
Portugueze.  Each  of  thefe  nations  hath  a  fort 
there,  built  in  the  ifland  of  Gregoi,  two  miles 
from  the  ftiore.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  factories  un¬ 
dertake,  every  year,  a  journey  of  thirty  leagues, 
in  order  to  carry  to  the  fovereign  of  the  coun¬ 
try  prefents,  which  he  receives,  and  requires  as 
an  homage. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  from  Juida,  is 
Epee  5  where  there  are  fometimes  a  great  many 
Oaves,  but  moft  commonly  none.  Accordingly, 
this  harbour  is  frequently  void  of  (hips. 

A  little  beyond  this  is  Porto  Novo.  The 
trade,  which  in  other  places  is  fettled  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  is  carried  on  here  in  the  inland  parts,  at 
feven  leagues  from  the  ftiore.  This  inconvenience 
made  it  languid  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  now 
very  confiderable.  The  paflion  for  the  tobacco 
of  Brazil,  which  is  ftill  more  prevailing  at  this 
place  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coaft,  gives  a 
confiderable  fuperiority  to  the  Portugueze.  The 
Eno-lifh  and  French  are  obliged  to  form  their 

O 

cargoes  from  the  refufe  of  their’s. 

Badagry  is  only  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 
Porto  Novo.  A  great  many  flaves  are  brought 
there.  At  the  time  when  all  nations  were  admit¬ 
ted,  the  navigators  could  only  make  their  pur- 
«  chafes. 
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chafes,  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes,  one  af-  B  K 
ter  the  other ;  but  fince  the  Englifh  and  the 
Dutch  are  fecluded,  the  French  and  the  Portu- 
gueze  are  allowed  to  trade  in  competition,  be- 
caufe  their  merchandizes  are  very  different.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  coaft  the  mod  frequented  by 
French  privateers. 

Ahoni,  which  is  feparated  from  Badagry  by 
an  interval  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  is 
lituated  in  the  iflands  of  Curamo,  in  a  difficult, 
marfhy,  and  unhealthy  port.  This  mart  is  prin- 
cipally,  almoft  exclufively  indeed,  frequented  bv 
the  Englifh,  who  come  there  in  large  floops,  and 
carry  on  their  trade  between  the  iflands  and  the 
neighbouring  continent. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  this  Archipelago,  the 
coaft  is  inacceffible.  A  fand-bank,  againft  which 
the  waves  of  the  fea  break  with  great  violence, 
obliges  the  navigators,  who  are  attratfted  to  thefe 
latitudes  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  to  make  ufe  of  In¬ 
dian  boats,  and  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  to 
land  their  cargoes,  and  to  bring  back  the  goods 
they  receive  in  exchange.  Their  veffels  are  fafely 
anchored  upon  an  exceeding  good  bottom,  at  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  coaft. 

The  river  of  Benin,  which  abounds  in  ivory 
and  in  flaves,  receives  fome  fhips.  It’s  trade  is 
fallen  almoft  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  The  French  and  the  Dutch  have  been  dif. 
gufted  with  the  chara&er  of  the  natives,  who  are 
indeed  lefs  favage  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  fo  extremely  capricious,  that  it  is 

never 
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never  know’n  what  kind  of  merchandize  they 
will  choofe  to  accept  in  exchange. 

After  Cape  Formofa,  are  the  Old  and  the 
New  Calbary.  The  coaft  is  low,  under  water  for 
fix  months  in  the  year,  and  very  unwholefome. 
All  the  water  is  tainted  ;  fhipwrecks  are  frequent 
there,  and  whole  crews  are  fometimes  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  intemperance  of  the  climate.  Thefe 
various  calamities  have  not  been  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  navigators  of  Great  Britain  from  fre¬ 
quenting  thefe  dangerous  latitudes.  They  pur- 
chafe  there,  every  year,  feven  or  eight  thoufand 
blacks,  but  at  a  very  low  price.  The  French, 
who  formerly  feldom  reforted  to  thefe  marts,  now 
begin  to  land  there  in  greater  numbers.  The 
{hips  which  draw  above  twelve  feet  water,  are 
obliged  to  caft  anchor  near  the  ifland  of  Panis, 
where  the  chief  of  thefe  barbarous  countries  re- 
Tides,  and  where  he  hath  draw’n  a  confiderable 

trade. 

Trade  is  much  more  brilk  on  the  Gabon. 
This  is  a  large  river,  which  waters  an  immenfe 
plain,  and  which,  together  with  feveral  other  lefs 
confiderable  rivers,  forms  a  multitude  of  iilands, 
more  or  lefs  extenfive,  which  are  each  of  them 
governed  by  a  feparate  chief.  There  is  fcarce 
any  country  more  plentiful,  more  lunk  under 
water,  or  more  unwholefome.  The  French, 
more  volatile  than  enterprifmg,  feldom  go  there, 
notwithftanding  their  wants.  The  Portugueze  of 
Prince's  and  St.  Thomas’s  Iflands  fend  only  a  few 
floops.  The  Dutch  export  from  thence  ivory, 

wax,  and  woods  for  dying.  The  Englifh  Buy  up 

almoft 
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alnloft  all  the  flaves  which  the  petty  nations,  that  B  °x°  K 

are  perpetually  intent  upon  each  other’s  deftruc-  < - * — 

tion,  make  of  the  prifoners  taken  on  both  Tides,  in 
the  wars  carried  on  between  them.  There  is  no  con- 
fiderable  daple  where  the  exchanges  are  made. 

The  Europeans  are  obliged  to  penetrate,  with  their 
boats,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  fixty  leagues,  in 
thefe  infe&ious  moraffes.  This  cuftom  prolongs 
the  trade  exceffively,  it  is  dedrublive  to  an  infinite 
number  of  bailors,  and  occafions  fome  murders, 

Thefe  calamities  would  ceafe,  if  a  general  mart 
were  eftablifhed  in  Parrot  Eland,  fituated  at  the 
.didance  of  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ga¬ 
bon,  and  where  fnips  of  a  tolerable  fize  can  land. 

The  Englifh  attempted  it,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view  of  fortifying  themfelves  there,  and  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  an  exclufive  trade.  Their  agent  was 
murdered  in  1769,  and  matters  have  remained  as 
they  were  before. 

It  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  Haves  which 
come  from  Benin,  from  Calbary,  and  from  Gabon, 
are  very  inferior  to  thole  which  are  bought  elfe- 
where.  They  are  therefore  fold  as  much  as  poffibie 
to  the  foreign  colonies  by  the  Englifh,  who  fre¬ 
quent  thefe  indifferent  markets  more  than  any 
other  nation.  Such  is  the  date  of  things  to  the 
North  of  the  line. 

On  the  South,  the  markets  are  much  lefs  nu¬ 
merous,  but  generally  more  confiderable.  The 
drft  that  prefen ts  itfelf,  after  Cape  de  Lopo,  is 
Mayumba.  Till  the  (hips  arrive  at  this  harbour, 
the  Tea  is  too  rough  to  admit  approaching  the 
land.  A  bay,  which  is  two  leagues  over  at  it's 
:  - :  mouth. 
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B  ^i0  K  mout^>  and  one  ^eague  in  depth,  affords  a  fafe 

_ _ f—.i  afylum  to  the  veflels  that  are  impeded  by  the 

calms  and  the  currents,  which  are  frequent  in 
thofe  latitudes.  The  landing  is  eafy  near  a  river. 
It  may  be  imagined,  that  the  defarts  of  a  climate, 
too  full  of  moraffes,  hath  beep  the  only  reafon  that 
hath  kept  the  Europans,  and  confequently  the 
Africans  away.  If  from  time  to  time  a  few  cap¬ 
tives  are  fold  there,  they  are  purchafed  by  the 
Englifh  and  by  the  Dutch,  who  go  there  regu¬ 
larly  to  take  in  cargoes  of  a  kind  of  red  wood, 
that  is  employed  in  dying. 

At  Cape  Segundo  is  found  another  bay,  which 
is  very  healthy,  more  fpacious,  and  more  com¬ 
modious,  than  even  that  of  Mayumba,  and  in 
which  water  and  wood  may  be  obtained  with  eafe 
and  fecurity.  All  thefe  advantages  muft  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  draw’n  a  confiderable  trade  there,  if 
the  time  and  the  expences  which  are  requifite  to 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  flip  of  land,  had 
not  difgufted  the  Have  merchants  of  it. 

They  have  preferred  Loango,  where  they  an¬ 
chor  at  eight  or  nine  toifes  diftance  from  the 
river,  in  three  or  four  fathom  water,  upon  a 
muddy  bottom.  Such  is  the  agitation  of  the  fea, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  land  on  the  coaft,  except 
upon  Indian  boats.  The  European  fa&ories  are 
at  a  league's  diftance  from  the  town,  upon  an 
eminence,  which  is  confidered  as  very  unwhole- 
fome.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  notwithftanding 
the  blacks  are  cheaper  there  than  any  where  elfe, 
and  the  natives  are  lefs  difficult  about  the  quality 
of  the  merchandize,  yet  the  navigators  feldom 

land 
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knd  at  Loango,  except  when  the  competition  is 
|  too  great  in  the  other  ports. 

At  Molembo,  the  veffels  are  obliged  to  flop 
at  one  league’s  diftance  from  the  fhore ;  and  the 
i  boats,  in  order  to  land,  ihuft  clear  a  bar  that  is 
|  rather  dangerous.  The  tranfa&ions  are  carried  on 
upon  a  very  agreeable  mountain,  but  very  diffi- 
j  cult  of  accefs.  The  flaves  are  here  in  greater 
number,  and  of  fuperior  quality  to  thofe  upon  the 
I  reft  of  the  coaft. 

The  bay  of  Gabinda  is  fafe  and  commodious. 
The  fea  is  fmooth  enough  to  admit  of  refitting 
the  veffels  in  cafe  of  neceftity.  Anchor  is  caft 
at  the  foot  of  the  houfes,  and  the  bufinefs  is 
|  tranfa&ed  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  from  the  fhore. 

It  hath  long  been  faid,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
!  deftru&ive  in  thefe  three  ports,  and  efpecially  at 
Loango.  Let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  the  rea- 
fons  of  this  calamity,  and  .let  us  fee  whether  it 
may  not  be  remedied. 

The  grafs  which  grows  on  the  coaft  is  almoft 
always  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  receives  abund¬ 
ant  dews  during  the  night.  The  Europeans  who 
crofs  thefe  fields  in  the  morning,  are  feized  with 
violent,  and  frequently  fatal  colics,  unlefs  the 
natural  heat  of  the  inteftines,  which  are  probably 
!  chilled  by  the  impreffion  of  this  dew,  be  reftored 
without  delay  by  brandy.  Would  not  this  dan=- 
i  ger  be  avoided,  by  keeping  away  from  this  grafs 
I  ’till  the  fun  fhould  have  diffipated  the  kind  of  ve¬ 
nom  that  had  fallen  upon  it. 
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-  v  — '  It’s  waves  of  a  yellowifh  call,  and  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  whale’s  blubber,  mu  ft  obftrudt  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  in  thofe  who  bathe  in  it,  and 
check  their  perforation.  This  is  probably  the 
caufe  of  the  burning  fevers  which  carry  off  fuch 
a  prodigious  number  of  failors.  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  definitive  maladies,  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  fuflicient  to  employ  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  all  the  fervices  that  cannot  be  done 
without  entering  into  the  water. 

In  that  country,  the  days  are  excefilvely  hot, 
the  nights  damp  and  cold,  which  is  a  dangerous 
alternative.  The  inconveniences  of  it  might  be 
avoided,  by  lighting  fires  in  the  bedchambers. 
This  precaution  would  make  the  two  extremes 
lefs  fenfible,  and  would  produce  the  neceffary  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature  for  a  man  who  is  afleep,  and 
who  cannot  put  on  additional  coverings,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  cold  of  the  night  increafes. 

Inaction  and  wearifomenefs,  are  fatal  to  the 
crews  of  fhips  that  are  commonly  detained  four 
or  five  months  on  the  coaft.  This  double  incon¬ 
venience  would  be  removed,  if  a  third  of  them 
were  conftantly  employed  alternately  on  land, 
in  thofe  trifling  labours  which  are  improperly 
thro’wn  upon  the  Negroes,  and  which  would  oc¬ 
cupy  without  fatiguing  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  we  are  for  ever  at¬ 
tending  to  the  prefervation  of  man.  But  what 
object  is  there  which  ought  more  ferioufly  to  en¬ 
gage  our  thoughts  ?  Is  it  gold,  or  fllver,  or  pre¬ 
cious  (tones  ?  Some  perfon  of  an  atrocious  dif- 
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i>ofition  might  imagine  it.  Should  he  dare  to 
aVow  fuch  a  fentiment  in  my  prefence,  I  would 
fay  to  him,  I  know  not  who  thou  art;  but  na¬ 
ture  had  formed  thee  to  be  a  defpot,  a  conqueror, 

|  or  an  executioner ;  for  fhe  hath  diveded  thee  of 
all  kind  of  benevolence  towards  thy  fellow- 
!  creature.  If  we  fhould  happen  to  midake  with 
,  regard  to  the  means  we  propofe  for  their  pre- 
fervation,  we  flhall  be  happy  to  find  them  cen- 
i  lured,  and  to  have  fome  more  effectual  means 
fuggeded. 

i  Our  confidence,  however,  in  the  advice  we 
have  juft  been  giving,  is  the  more  confirmed,  as 
it  is  founded  upon  experiments  made  by  one  of 
the  mod  intelligent  feamen  we  have  ever  know’m 
This  able  man  loft  only  one  failor  during  a 
j  twelvemonth’s  day  at  Loango  itfelf ;  and  even 
that  failor  had  infringed  the  orders  that  were 
given. 

A  very  fingular  cudom  is  generally  obferved 
|  in  the  country  of  Angola;  and  the  people  are 
equally  ignorant  of  it’s  origin  and  of  it’s  ten- 
|  dency.  The  Kings  of  thofe  provinces  are  not  al¬ 
layed  to  have  in  their  podedion,  nor  even  to 
j  t^ch,  any  European  goods,  except  metals,  arms, 

■  and  carved  wood  or  ivory.  It  is  probable  that 
j  fojne  of  their  predecelfors  have  fubmitted  to  this 
felf-denial,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  inordinate 
!  defire  of  their  fubjeds  for  foreign  merchandize, 
j  If  this  was  the  motive  of  that  inditution,  the  fuc- 
|  cefs  hath  not  anfwered  the  expedation.  The 
|  Sowed  claffes  of  men  intoxicate  themfelves  with 
our  liquors,  whenever  they  have  the  means  of 
Vol.  V.  R  pure  haling 
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even  the  minifters,  generally  clothe  themfelves 
with  our  linens  and  our  (luffs.  They  take  care 
only  to  quit  thefe  dreffes  when  they  go  to  court, 
where  it  is  not  allowed  to  difplay  a  luxury  prohi¬ 
bited  to  the  defpot  alone. 

There  is  no  other  landing-place  from  the  laft 
port  we  have  mentioned,  till  we  come  to  the 
Zaire.  The  river  Ambriz  is  at  no  great  diftance 
from  this  5.  it  receives  a  few  fmall  veflels  fent 
from  Europe  itfelf.  More  confiderable  (hips, 
which  arrive  at  Loango,  at  Molembo,  and  at 
Gabinda,  likewife  fend  fome  boats  there  occaffon- 
ally  to  trade  for  Negroes,  and  to  fborten  their 
flay  on  the  coaft  ;  but  the  traders  who  are  fettled 
there,  do  not  always  allow  this  competition. 

These  difficulties  are  not  to  be  apprehended  at 
Moflula,  where  no  fhips  can  enter.  The  Eng- 
lifh,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  who  carry  on 
their  trade  in  the  moll  important  harbours,  fend 
their  floops  freely  there,  which  feldom  return 
without  a  few  (laves,  purchafed  at  a  more  reafon- 
able  price  than  in  the  larger  markets. 

After  Mofffula,  the  Portugueze  poffeffions 
begin,  which  extend  along  the  coaft  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eighteenth  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  fometimes  as  far  as  a  hundred  leagues  in  the 
inland  parts.  This  great  (pace  is  divided  into 
many  provinces,  the  feveral  diftri<5ts  of  which  are 
governed  by  chiefs,  who  are  ail  tributary  to  Lif- 
bon.  Seven  or  eight  feeble  corps,  of  ten  or 
twelve  foldiers  each,  are  fufficient  to  keep  thefe 

people  in  fubje&ion.  Thele  Negroes  are  fup- 
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poled  to  be  free,  but  the  flighted:  mifdemeanour 
plunges  them  into  fervitude.  Plentiful  mines  of 
iron,  fuperior  in  quality  to  any  that  has  been 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the*  globe,  have  been 
difeovered  a  few  years  fince  in  the  midfl:  of  thefe 
forefts,  in  a  place  which  hath  been  called  the  New 
Oeiras.  The  Count  de  SoOza,  at  that  time  go¬ 
vernor  of  this  diftrict,  and  at  prefent  ambaflador 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  caufed  them  to  be  worked  ; 
but  they  have  been  forfaken  fince  the  mother- 
country  hath  palled  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
under  that  of  fuperftition.  This  aflive  corr- 
mandant,  likewife  extended  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  tinder  his  command.  His  ambition  was 
to  reach  as  far  as  the  rich  mines  of  Monomotapa, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  fucceflors  to  purfue 
their  conquefts  as  far  as  the  territory  which  his 
nation  is  in  pofleflion  of  in  the  Mofambique. 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  poflibi- 
lity  or  the  fancifulnefs,  the  inutility  or  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  communication.  We  will  only 
obferve,  that  the  fi-rft  Portugueze  fettlement,  near 
the  ocean,  is  Bamba,  the  chief  bufinefs  of  which, 
confifts  in  furnifhing  the  woods  which  may  be 
wanted  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 

This  capital  of  the  Portugueze  fettlements  in 
Africa,  hath  a  tolerably  good  harbour.  It  is 
formed  by  a  fandy  ifland,  and  protedled  at  it’s 
entrance,  which  is  very  narrow,  by  regular  for-, 
tifications,  and  defended  by  a  garrifon,  which 
would  be  fufficient,  did  it  not  confifl:  of  officers 
and  foldiers,  moll  of  whom  are  branded  by  the 
laws,  or  are  at  lead  exiles.  The  population  of 
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the  town  confifts  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  white 
men,  and  of  about  three  thoufand  Negroes,  or 
free  Mulattoes. 

St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  which  belongs  to  the 
fame  nation,  hath  but  one  harbour,  where  the 
fea  is  often  very  rough.  The  town,  much  lefs 
confiderable  than  St.  Paul,  is  covered  by  an  in¬ 
different  fort,  which  would  eafily  be  reduced  to 
afhes  by  the  guns  of  the  fhips.  No  very  obfli- 
nate  refinance  would  be  made  by  two  or  three 
hundred  Africans  who  guard,  and  who,  even  as 
St.  Paul’s,  are  moft  of  them  diflributed  in  pods, 
at  fome  diftance  from  one  another. 

At  t£n  leagues  beyond  St.  Philips,  we  find 
another  Portugueze  fettlement,  where  numerous 
Hocks  are  bred,  and  where  the  fait  is  gathered 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  people  fubjetf:  to  that 
crown.  The  fettlemenrs  and  the  trade  of  the 
Europeans,  do  not  extend  upon  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa. 

The  Portugueze  veffels,  which  frequent  thefe 
latitudes,  all  repair  to  St.  Paul’s  or  to  St.  Philip’s. 
They  purchafe  a  greater  number  of  Haves  in  the 
Hrfl  of  thefe  markets,  and  in  the  latter,  Haves 
that  are  more  robuft.  Thefe  drips  are  not  in  ge¬ 
neral  difpatched  from  the  mother-country,  but 
from  the  Brazils,  and  aimed  folely  from  Rio  de 
-Janeiro.  As  the  Portugueze  have  an  exclufive 
privilege,  they  pay  lefs  for  thefe  unfortunate 
blacks  than  they  are  fold  for  any  where  elfe.  It 
is  with  tobacco,  and  with  cowries,  which  they 
get  upon  the  fpot  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  tobacco, 
that  they  pay  upon  the  Gold  Coaft  5  and  upon  the 
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Coad  of  Angola,  they  give  in  exchange  fome 
tobacco,  rums,  and  coarfe  linens. 

In  the  early  times,  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
wedern  Africa,  the  population  of  that  immenfe 
portion  of  the  globe,  did  not  fenfibly  decreafe. 
It’s  inhabitants  were  not  at  that  time  employed  ; 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  conqueds  and  the  culti¬ 
vations  were  increafed  in  America,  more  (laves 
were  required  ;  this  want  hath  gradually  increaf¬ 
ed;  and  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  eighty  thoufand 
of  thefe  wretched  inhabitants  have  been  carried 
off  from  Guinea  every  year:  thefe  unfortunate 
men  have  not  all  arrived  in  the  New  World. 
According  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  about 
one  eighth  part  of  them  mud  have  perifhed  in  the 
paflage.  Two  thirds  of  thefe  deplorable  viftims 
of  our  avarice  have  come  from  the  north,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  fouth  of  the  line. 

Tf  /  •  i  *  .»  ...  .  .  1 

They  were  originally  purchafed  every  where 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Their  value  hath  gradually 
increafed,  and  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  dur¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  lad  fifteen  years.  In  1777,  a 
French  merchant  fent  to  purchafe  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  at  Molembo,  which  cod  him, 
one  with  another,  583  livres,  18  fols,  iodeniers*, 
befide  the  expences  of  fitting  out.  At  the  fame 
period,  he  fent  for  521  at  Portonovo,  which  he 
obtained  for  460  livres,  10  deniers 

This  difference  in  the  price,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  habitual,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  th(? 
inferioritv  of  the  Oaves  from  the  north ;  they  are, 
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on  the  contrary  flronger,  more  laborious,  and 
more  intelligent,  than  thofe  from  the  fouth ;  but 
the  coaft  from  which  they  are  brought,  is  lefs 
convenient  and  more  dangerous;  they  are  not 
always  to  be  found  there,,  and  the  privateer  runs 
the  rifkof  lofirig  the  profits  of  the  voyage;  it  is 
neceffary  to  put  in  at  Prince’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s 
1  (lands,  in  order  to  procure  water  for  them  ;  be- 
iides,  that  feveral  of  them  perifn  in  the  paflage, 
which  is  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  calms, 
and  currents;  and  that  their  difpofition  inclines 
them  to  defpair  and  to  rebellion.  All  thefe  rea- 
fons  muft  render  them  cheaper  in  Africa,  though 
they  be  fold  for  fomething  more  in  the  New 
World. 

Supposing,  that  fourfeore  thoufand  blacks 
have  been  purchafed  in  1777,  and  all  of  them  at 
the  prices  we  have  mentioned,  the  amount  of  the, 
whole  will  be  4 *>759*333  Hvres,  6  fols,  8  de- 
niers #,  which  the  African  Coafts  will  have  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  moil  horrid  of  all  facrifices. 

The  (lave  merchant  doth  not  receive  this  entire 
fum.  Part  of  it  is  abforbed  by  the  taxes  required  by 
the  fovereigns  of  the  port's  in  which  the  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  An  agent  of  the  government,  whofe  Jbufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  maintain  order,  hath  likewife  his  de¬ 
mands.  Intermediate  perforis  are  employed  between 
the  buyer  and  the  feller,  whofe  interpofition  is  be¬ 
come  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of' the 
competition  between  the  European  navigators, 
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and  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  B  °XI°  K 
blacks.  Thefe  expences,  foreign  to  the  trade,  w**/*»W 
are  not  exaCtly  the  lame  in  all  the  markets;  but 
they  do  not  experience  any  important  variations, 
and  are  too  confiderable  every  where. 

These  flaves  are  not  paid  for  with  metals,  but 
with  our  productions,  and  with  our  merchandife. 

All  nations,  except  the  Portugueze,  give  nearly 
things  of  the  fame  value.  They  confift  of  broad 
fwords,  firelocks,  gun-powder,  iron,  brandy, 
toys,  carpets,  glafs,  woollen-fluffs,  and  efpeci- 
ally  Eafl  India  linens,  or  fuch  as  are  manufac¬ 
tured  and  printed  in  imitation  of  them  in  Europe. 

The  people  to  the  north  of  the  line,  have 
adopted  for  their  coin  a  fmall  white  fhell,  which 
we  bring  to  them  from  the  Maldives.  The  trade 
of  the  Europeans,  on  the  fouth  of  the  line,  hath 
not  this  objeCt  of  exchange.  The  coin  is  repre^ 
fented  there  by  a  fmall  piece  of  ftraw  fluff, 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth^ 
which  is  current  for  5  fols*  of  France. 

The  European  nations  have  thought  that  it  who  are 
would  be  of  ufe  to  their  trade  to  have  fettlements  who  pur- 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Africa.  The  Portugueze,  ehafeilavc 
who,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
arrived  there  the  firft,  carried  on  the  Have  trade 
for  a  long  while  without  any  competitors,  be- 
caufe  they  alone  had  eflablifhed  cultures  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  From  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumflances,  they  were  fubdued  by  Spain,  and 
attacked  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  Dutch, 
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®  0  0  K  who  had  difengaged  themfelves  from  the  fetters  un- 
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der  which  they  were  opprefled.  The  new  republi¬ 
cans  triumphed,  without  any  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions,  over  an  enflaved  people,  and  more  efpecially 
on  the  coafi  of  Guinea ;  where  no  means  of  defence 
had  been  prepared.  But  no  fooner  had  the  court 
of  Lifbon  recovered  their  independency,  than  they 
were  defirous  Qf  re-conquering  thole  poffeffions,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  during  their  Hate 
of  flavery.  Their  navigators  were  encouraged 
by  their  fucceffes  in  the  Brazils  to  fail  towards 
Africa.  Xh°’dgh  they  did  not  fucceed  in  re- 
ftoring  to  their  country  all  it’s  ancient  rights, 
they  recovered,  at  leaf!:,  in  1648,  the  country 
of  Angola,  which  hath  remained  ever  fince  under 

it’s  dominion.  A  few  iflands,  more  or  lefs  con- 

!  > 

fiderable,  in  thefe  immenfe  feas,  belong  like  wife 
to  Portugal.  Such  are  the  remains  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  eftablifh- 
ed.  and  which  extended  from  Ceuta  to  the  Red 

—  k  v  -  »  ■■  ■•.  -  i  <  t 

Sea. 

The  Dutch  gave  up  their  fliare  of  thefe  rich 
fpoils  to  the  Wed:  India  Company,  who  had 
feized  upon  them.  This  monopolizing  Com¬ 
pany  built  forts,  levied  taxes,  took  upon  them- 
felves  the  fettling  of  all  difputes,  ventured  to 
puniOi  any  perlon  with  death  whom  they  judged 
to  a£t  contrary  to  their  intereft;  and  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  conkder  as  enemies,  all  the  European 
navigators  whom  they  found  in  thefe  latitudes, 
the  exclufive  trade  of  which  they  claimed  to 
themfelves.  This  condufl  fo  totally  ruined  this 
chartered  body,  that,  in  1730,  they  were  obliged 
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-fco  give  up  the  expeditions  which  they  had  hi-  B  °x°  K 
therto  carried  on,  without  competition.  They  u.— < 
only  referved  to  themfelves  the  property  of  the 
forts,  the  defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
!  cofts  them  annually  280,000  florins,  or  616,000 
I  livres  *.  They  fend  a  fhip  every  year  to  victual 
thefe  forts,  unlefs  they  can  prevail  upon  the 
I  merchantmen,  who  frequent  thofe  latitudes,  to 
convey  proviflons  to  them  at  a  moderate  freight, 

|  They  fometimes  even  make  ufe  of  the  right  they 
have  referved  to  themfelves,  of  fending  twelve 
|  foldiers  upon  every  fhip,  by  paying  feventy-nine 
!  livres  four  fols  f  for  the  paffage,  and  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  each. 

!  The  diredtors  of  the  feveral  fadtories  are 
i  allowed  to  purchafe  flaves,  upon  giving  forty- 
I  four  livres  J  a-head  to  the  companies  on  which 
,  they  depend ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  fell  them 
!  in  Africa  itfelf,  and  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  to 
fend  them  on  their  own  account  to  the  New 
!  World. 

These  regions  are  open  at  prefent  to  all  the 
!  fubjedts  of  the  republic.  Their  obligations  to 
the  company  confifl;  only  in  paying  46  livres 
14  fols  §  to  it,  for  every  tun  which  is  contained 
in  the  veffel,  and  three  per  cent,  for  all  the  pro- 
!  vifions  whiph  they  bring  back  from  America  to 
Europe. 

I  In  the  firft  beginning  of  their  liberty,  the  trade 
of  gold,  ivory,  wax,  red  wood,  and  of  that 

I  (  1  •  '  *  '  '  * 
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t  fpecies  of  pepper  know’n  by  the  name  of  Mala- 
)  guette ,  employed  feveral  vefleis.  None  are  fitted 
out  at  prefent  for  thefe  objects,  portions  of  which 
are  put  upon  the  (hips  that  are  fent  to  purchafe 
Negroes. 

The  number  of  thefe  vefleis,  which  are  moftly 
of  two  hundred  tuns  burthen,  and  the  crews  of 
which  confifted  of  twenty-eight,  and  as  far  as 
thirty-fix  men,  formerly  amounted  annually  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  which  traded  for  fix  or 
feven  thoufand  fiaves.  This  number  is  confider- 
ably  diminifhed,  fince  the  lowering  of  the  coffee 
hath  difabied  the  colonies  from  paying  for  thofe 
cargoes.  The  province  of  Holland  hath  fome 
fhare  in  this  fhameful  traffic,  but  it  is  chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  province  of  Zeeland. 

The  deplorable  vidlims  of  this  barbarous  avi^ 
dity,  are  difperfed  in  the  feveral  fettlements 
which  the  United  Provinces  have  formed  in  the 
ifiands,  or  in  the  American  continent.  They 
ought  to  be  expofed  to  public  view,  and  fold 
feparately,  but  this  rule  is  not  always  adhered  toj 
it  even  frequently  happens,  that  a  privateer,  at  the 
time  of  the  fale,  agrees  for  the  price  for  which  he 
will  fell  the  fiaves  at  the  next  voyage. 

In  1552,  the  Englifh  flag  appeared,  for 
the  firft  time,  on  the  weftern  coafls  of  Africa. 
The  merchants  who  traded  there,  formed  an 
affociaticn  thirty-eight  years  after,  to  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  an 
exclusive  charter  was  granted.  This  fociety, 
and  thofe  that  followed  it,  had  their  vefleis  often 
confifcated  by  the  Portugueze,  and  afterwards 
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by  the  Dutch,  who  pretended  that  they  were  the 
fove reigns  of  thofe  countries;  but  the  peace  of 
Breda,  at  length,  put  a  perpetual  flop  to  thefe 
tyrannical  perfecutions. 

The  Englilh  iflands  in  the  New  World  began, 
at  that  time,  to  require  a  great  number  of  flaves 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  This  was  an 
infallible  fource  of  profperity  for  the  companies 
whofe  bufineis  it  was  to  furnifh  thefe  planters; 
and  yet  thefe  companies,  which  fucceeded  each 
other  with  great  rapidity,  were  ail  ruined ;  and 
retarded,  by  their  indolence,  or  by  their  dif- 
honedy,  the  improvement  of  the  colonies,  from 
which  the  nation  had  expedled  to  reap  fuch  con- 
fiderable  advantages. 

Public  indignation  againd  fuch  mifcondudt 
manifefled  itfelf,  in  1697,  in  fo  violent  a  manner, 
as  to  compel  government  to  allow  individuals  to 
frequent  the  weftern  part  of  Africa ;  but  upon 
condition  that  they  fhould  give  ten  per  cent,  to 
the  monopoly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
built  in  thofe  regions.  The  privilege  itfelf  was 
afterwards  abolifhed.  This  trade  hath  been  open 
fince  1749  to  all  the  Englifh  navigators  without 
any  expence,  and  the  treafury  hath  taken  upon 
itfelf  the  expences  of  fovereignty. 

Since  the  peace  of  1763,  Great  Britain  hath 
fent  annually  to  the  coad  of  Guinea  vefiels, 
confiding,  colledtively,  of  twenty-three  thoufand 
tuns,  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  men.  Rather 
more  than  half  this  number  have  been  difpatched 
from  Liverpool ;  and'  the  remainder  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Bridol,  and  Lancader.  They  have  traded 
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:  for  forty  thoufand  *  (laves ;  the  greateft  part  of 
j  which  have  been  fold  in  the  Englifh  Weft  India 
iflands,  and  in  North  America.  Thofe  that  were 
not  difpofed  of  in  thefe  markets,  have  been  either 
fraudulently  or  publicly  introduced  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  belonging  to  other  nations. 

This  confiderable  trade  hath  not  been  con- 

v  ■  ■  * 

dudted  upon  uniform  principles.  The  part  of 
the  coaft  which  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  ends 
at  Cape  Rouge,  was  put  under  the  immediate 
infpedion  of  the  miniftry  in  1765.  From  that 
period  to  1778,  the  civil  and  military  expences 
of  this  fettlement  have  amounted  to  4,050,000 
livres  *  :  a  furn  which  the  nation  have  confidered 
as  inadequate  to  the  advantages  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  from  it. 

A  committee,  chofen  by  the  merchants  them- 
felves,  and  confifting  of  nine  deputies,  three 
from  Liverpool,  three  from  London,  and  three 
from  Briftol,  are  -to  take  care  of  the  fettlements 
which  are  formed  between  Cape  Rouge  and  the 
line.  Though  parliament  have  annually  granted 
four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  f  for  the 
maintenance  of  thefe  fmall  forts,  moft  of  them 
are  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  but  they  are  pro- 
tevfted  by  the  difficulty  of  landing. 

The  Englifh  have  no  factory  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  weft  of  Africa.  Every  trader  reforts 
to  them  in  the  manner  he  thinks  the  moft  fuitable 
to  his  intereft,  without  reftraint,  and  without 
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any  particular  prote&ion.  As  the  competition  is  B  °x®  K 

greater  in  thefe  ports  than  in  the  others,  the  na-  < - 

vigators  of  the  nation  have  gradually  forfaken 
them,  and  they  fcarce  deal  annually  for  two 
thoufand  (laves,  in  markets  where  they  formerly 
purchafed  twejve  or  fifteen  thoufand. 

It  can  fcarce  be  doubted  that  the  French  ap¬ 
peared  on  thofe  favage  coafts  before  their  rivals; 
but  they  entirely  loft  fight  of  them,  till  the  year 
1621,  when  their  flag  began  again  to  appear 
there.  The  fettlement  which  they  formed  at  that 
period  in  Senegal,  acquired,  in  1678,  fome  in- 
creafe  from  the  terror  which  the  victorious  arms 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  infpired.  This  rifing  power 
became  the  prey  of  a  formidable  enemy  under 
the  reign  of  his  fucceffor.  Other  factories,  fuc- 
ceflively  formed,  and  become  ufelefs  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly,  had  already  been  forfaken.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  want  of  fettlements,  the  trade  of 
that  country  hath  always  been  inefficient  for  it’s 
rich  colonies.  In  it’s  greatefl:  profperity,  it  hath 
never  furniffied  them  more  than  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  thoufand  (laves  annually. 

The  Danes  fettled  above  a  century  ago  in 
thofe  countries.  An  exclufive  Company  exer- 
cifed  it’s  privileges  there  with  that  degree  of  bar¬ 
barity,  of  which  the  more  polifhed  countries  of 
Europe  have  fo  often  let  the  example  in  thofs  un¬ 
fortunate  climates.  Only  one  of  it’s  agents  had  the 
courage  to  forego  thefe  atrocious  proceedings, 
which,  from  habit,  they  had  confidered  as  legal. 

Such  was  his  reputation  for  his  goodnefs,  and 
fuch  the  confidence  repofed  in  his  integrity,  that 
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book  the  Negroes  ufed  to  come  from  the  diftance  of  a 
hundred  leagues  to  fee  him.  The  fovereign  of 
a  diftant  country  fent  his  daughter  to  him  with 
gold  and  Oaves,  to  obtain  a  grandfon  of  Schil- 
derop’s,  which  was  the  name  of  this  European  fo 
much  revered  upon  all  the  coafts  of  N igritia. 
O,  Virtue  1  thou  do’ft  ftill  exift  in  the  hearts  of 
thofe  miferable  people,  who  are  condemned  to 
live  among  tigers,  or  to  groan  under  the  tyranny 
of  man  1  They  are  then  capable  of  feeling  the 
delightful  attractions  of  benevolent  humanity  l 
Juft  and  magnanimous  Dane  1  What  monarch 
ever  received  an  homage  fo  pure  and  fo  glorious 
as  that  which  thy  nation  hath  feen  thee  enjoy  1 
And  in  what  countries  ?  On  a  fea,  and  on  a  land, 
which  hath  been  contaminated  for  three  centu¬ 
ries  paft  with  an  infamous  traffic,  of  crimes  and 
misfortunes,  of  men  exchanged  for  arms,  of  chil¬ 
dren  fold  by  their  fathers  1  We  have  not  tears 
fufficient  to  deplore  fuch  horrors,  and  thofe  tears 
would  be  unavailing  1 

In  1754,  the  trade  of  Guinea  was  opened  to 
all  citizens,  upon  condition  of  paying  twelve 
livres  *  to  the  treafury  for  every  Negro  which 
they  fhould  introduce  into  the  Daniffi  iftands  in 
the  New  World.  This  liberty  did  not  extend, 
communibus  annis ,  beyond  the  purchafe  of  five 
hundred  (laves.  Such  a  degree  of  indolence  de¬ 
termined  government  todiften,  in  1765,  to  the 
propofals  of  a  foreigner,  who  offered  to  give  a 
proper  degree  of  extenfion  to  this  vile  commerce, 
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and  the  tax  impofed  upon  it  was  taken  off.  This  B  K 
new  experiment  was  entirely  unfuccefsful,  becaufe  -v— 
the  author  of  tfye  project  was  never  able  to  col¬ 
led  more  than  170,000  crowns*  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  enterprizes  $  and  in  17 76,  the  fyftem 
which  had  been  given  up  eleven  years  before,  was 
reaffumed. 

Christiansbourg  and  Fredericfbourg  are  the 
only  fadories  which  are  in  fome  degree  fortified ; 
the  others  are  only  plain  lodges.  The  crown 
.  maintains,  in  the  five  fetdements,  fixty-two  men, 
fome  of  whom  are  Negroes,  for  the  fum  of 
53,160  livres  f*  If  the  magazines  were  properly 
fupplied,  it  would  be  eafy  to  treat  every  year  for 
two  thoufand  flaves ;  only  two  hundred  are  pur- 
chafed  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  mo  ft  of 
which  are  given  up  to  foreign  nations,  becaufe  no 
Danifh  navigators  appear  to  carry  them  off. 

It  cannot  be  eafily  forefeen  what  maxims  Spain 
will  adopt  in  the  connedions  fne  is  going  to  form 
in  Africa.  This  crown  hath  fucceffively  received 
ids  flaves,  fometimes  openly,  and  fometimes 
fraudulently,  from  the  Genoefe,  from  the  Portu- 
gueze,  from  the  French,  and  from  the  Englifh. 

In  order  to  emerge  from  this  ftate  of  dependence, 
it  hath  caufed  to  be  ceded,  by  the  treaties  of 
1777  and  of  iyySj  hy  the  court  of  Lifbon,  the 
i (lands  of  Annabona,  and  of  Fernando  del  Po, 
both  fituated  very  near  the  line,  the  one  to  the 
fouth,  and  the  other  to  the  north.  The  former 
hath  only  one  very  dangerous  harbour,  too  little 
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B  ^i0  K  water  tc  contain  (hips,  and  is  fix  miles  in  circum- 
y-W'  ference.  The  greateft  part  of  this  fpace  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  high  mountains.  The  thick  clouds 
with  which  they  are  almoft  conftantly  covered, 
keep  the  vallies  in  that  (late  of  moifture  which 
would  render  them  fufceptible  of  cultivation.  A 
few  hundred  Negroes  are  feen  here,  whofe  labours 
furnifn  a  fmall  number  of  white  men  with  a  great 
abundance  of  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry.  The  fale'r 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  cotton  fupplies  them  with 
their  other  wants,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  very 
narrow  compafs.  The  fecond  acquifition  is  of  lefs 
intrinfic  value,  as  it  hath  no  kind  of  harbour, 
and  as  it’s  inhabitants  are  very  ferocious  :  but  it’s 
proximity  to  Calbari  and  to  Gabon,  renders  it 
more  proper  for  the  purpofe  which  hath  dictated 
the  acquiring  of  it. 

Let  not,  however,  the  Spanifh  miniftry  ima¬ 
gine,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  have  fome  pofteffions 
in  Guinea,  in  order  to  procure  (laves.  Such  was, 

■ 

indeed,  the  origin  of  this  infamous  traffic.  At 
that  time,  every  European  nation  had  only  to  for¬ 
tify  ids  factories,  in  order  to  drive  away  ftrangers, 
and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  no  other  traders 
except  their  own.  But  when  thefe  fmall  diftri<fts 
have  had  no  more  (laves  to  deliver,  the  trade  hath 
languiffied,  becaufe  the  people  of  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries  have  preferred  the  free  ports,  where  they 
might  choofe  their  purchafers.  The  advantage  of 
thefe  eftabliffiments,  formed  at  fo  much  expence, 
was  loft,  when  the  objed  of  their  commerce  was 
exhaufted. 

The 
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The  difficulty  of  procuring  Oaves  naturally 
points  out  the  neceffity  of  employing  fmall  (hips 
for  carrying  them  off.  At  a  time  when  a  lmall 
territory,  adjacent  to  the  coaft,  fufnifhed  in  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  a  whole  cargo,  it  was  pru¬ 
dent  to  employ  large  veffels,  becaufe  there  was  a 
poffibility  of  underftanding,  looking  after,  and 
encouraging  the  Oaves,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame 
language.  At  prefen t,  when  each  fhip  can  fcarce 
procure  fixty  or  eighty  Oaves  a  month,*  brought 
from  the  diflance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues, 
exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  ob¬ 
liged  to  remain  on  board  the  veffels  they  are  em¬ 
barked  upon,  five  or  fix  months,  in  fight  of  their 
country,  having  all  different  idioms,  uncertain  of 
the  deftiny  that  awaits  them,  (truck  with  the  pre- 
poflcffion,  that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drink 
their  blood ;  their  extreme  uneafinefs  alone  de* 
ftroys  them,  or  occafions  diforders  which  become 
contagious,  by  the  impoffibility  of  feparating  the 
fick  from  the  healthy.  A  fmall  fhip  deftined  to 
carry  two  or  three  hundred  Negroes,  by  means  of 
the  ffiort  flay  it  makes  on  the  coafl,  avoids  half  the 
accidents  and  Ioffes  to  which  a  fhip,  capable  of 
holding  five  or  fix  hundred  flaves,  is  expoled* 

There  are  other  abufes,  and  thefe  of  the  ut- 
mod  confequence,  to  be  reformed  in  this  voyage, 
which  is  naturally  unhealthy.  Thofe  who  engage 
in  it  commonly  fall  into  two  great  miftakes* 
Dupes  to  a  mercenary  difpofition,  the  privateers 
pay  more  regard  to  the  quantity  of  (towage  than 
to  the  difpatch  of  their  veffels ;  a  circumflance 
that  neceffarily  prolongs  the  voyage,  which  every 
Yol.  V.  S  thing 
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thing  fhould  induce  them  to  fhorten.  Another 
inconvenience  (till  more  dangerous,  is,  the  cuf- 
tom  they  have  of  failing  from  Europe  at  all 
times  s  though  the  regularity  of  the  winds  and  the 
currents  hath  determined  the  mod  proper  feafon 
for  arriving  in  thefe  latitudes. 

This  bad  practice  hath  given  rife  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  little 
voyage  is  the  draighted  and  the  fhorted.  It  is  no 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  mod 
didant  ports  where  there  are  flaves.  It  may  be 
performed  in  thirty- five  or  forty  days,  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  November ; 
becaufe,  from  the  time  of  fetting  out,  to  the  time 
of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favour¬ 
able.  It  is  even  poflible  to  attempt  it  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  and  February,  but  with  lefs  fecurity 
and  fuccefs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  practicable  in  thefe  lati¬ 
tudes,  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  Augud.  The  fhips  would  have  continually  to 
druggie  againd  the  violent  currents  which  run 
northward,  and  againd  the  fouth-ead  wind,  which 
condantly  blows.  Experience  hath  taught  navi¬ 
gators,  that  during  this  feafon,  they  mud  keep  at 
a  didance  from  the  fhore,  get  into  the  open  fea, 
fail  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twenty-fix  or  twen¬ 
ty-eight  degrees  betwixt  Africa  and  Brazil,  and 
afterwards  draw  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Guinea,  in  order  to  land  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  leagues  to  windward  of  the  port 
where  they  are  to  difembark.  This  route  is 
\  '  two 
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two  thoufand  five  hundred  leagues,  and  requires  B  °XI°  K 
ninety  or  a  hundred  days  fail. 

This  great  route,  independent  of  it’s  length, 
deprives  them  of  the  mod  favourable  time  for 
trade,  and  for  returning.  The  fhips  meet  with 
calms,  are  thwarted  by  winds,  and  carried  away 
by  currents  j  water  fails  them,  the  provifion$  are 
fpoiled,  and  the  (laves  are  feized  with  the  fcurvy, 

'  Other  calamities,  not  lefs  fatal,  often  increafe  the 
danger  of  this  fituation.  The  negroes,  to  the 
north  of  the  Line,  are  fubjeft  to  the  fmall-pox, 
which,  by  a  fingularity  very  diftreffing,  feldom 
'breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age  of 
fourteen.  If  this  contagious  diftemper  fhould  af- 
fe£t  a  (hip  which  is  at  her  moorings  there  are  fe- 
veral  know’n  methods  to  lelfen  it’s  violence.  But 
a  (hip  attacked  by  it,  while  on  it’s  pafiage  to 
America,  often  lofes  the  whole  cargo  of  (laves, 

Thofe  who  are  born  to  the  fouth  of  the  Line, 
efcape  this  difeafe  by  another,  which  is  a  kind  of 
virulent  ulcer,  the  malignity  of  which  is  more 
violent  and  more  irritable  on  the  fea,  and  which 
is  never  radically  cured.  Phyficians  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  obferve  this  double  effect  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  Negroes,  which  is,  that  it  favours 
thofe  who  are  born  beyond  the  Equator,  and  ne¬ 
ver  attacks  the  others  in  their  infancy.  The 
number  and  variety  of  effe&s  fometimes  afford 
occafion  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  dis¬ 
orders,  and  for  the  difcovery  of  remedies  proper 
for  them. 

Though  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  trade  be  equally  interefted  in  preferving  the 
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B  0x?  K  ^aves  *n  tbeir  paffage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to 
this  with  the  fame  care.  They  all  feed  them  with 
beans  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice ;  but 
they  differ  in  other  refpedts  in  their  manner  of 
treating  them.  The  Englifh,  Dutch  and  Danes 
keep  the  men  conftantly  in  irons,  and  frequently 
hand  muff  the  women  :  the  fmall  number  of  hands 
they  have  on  board  their  fhips  obliges  them  to 
this  feverity.  The  French,  who  have  great  num¬ 
bers,  allow  them  more  liberty ;  three  or  four  days 
after  their  departure  they  take  off  all  their  fetters. 
All  thefe  nations,  efpecially  the  Englifh,  are  too 
negligent  with  regard  to  the  intercourfe  between 
the  failors  with  the  women  ilaves.  This  irregu¬ 
larity  occafions  the  death  of  three-fourths  of  thofe 
whom  the  Guinea  voyage  deftroys  every  year. 
None  but  the  Portugueze,  during  their  paffage, 
are  fecured  againft  revolts  and  other  calami¬ 
ties.  This  advantage  is  a  confequence  of  the 
care  they  take,  to  man  their  veffels  only  with  the 
Negroes  to  whom  they  have  given  their  freedom. 
The  Haves,  encouraged  by  the  converlation  and 
condition  of  their  countrymen,  form  a  tolerably 
favourable  idea  of  the  deftiny  that  awaits  them. 
The  quietnefs  of  their  behaviour  induces  the  Por- 
tugeze  to  grant  the  two  fexes  the  happinefs  of 
living  together :  an  indulgence,  which,  if  allowed 
in  other  veffels,  would  be  productive  of  the  greateff 
inconveniencies. 

The  fale  of  flaves  is  not  carried  on  in  the  fame 
manner  throughout  all  America.  The  Englifh, 
who  have  promifcuoufly  bought  up  whatever  pre¬ 
ferred  itfelf  in  the  general  market,  fell  their  cargo 
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by  wholefale.  A  fingle  merchant  buys  it  entire ; 
and  the  planters  parcel  it  out.  What  they  rejeft 
is  fent  into  foreign  colonies,  either  by  fmuggling, 
or  with  permiffion.  The  cheapnefs  of  a  Negro 
is  a  greater  objedl  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him 
to  purchafe,  than  the  badnefs  of  his  conflitu- 
tion  is  to  deter  him  from  it.  Thefe  traders  will 
one  day  be  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a 
conduct. 

The  Portugueze,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes, 
who  have  no  way  of  difpofmg  of  the  infirm  and 
weakly  Oaves,  never  take  charge  of  any  of  them 
in  Guinea.  They  all  divide  their  cargoes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  of 
plantations.  The  bargain  is  made  for  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  or  for  credit,  according  as  circumftances 
vary. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  afferted, 
that  the  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon 
and  of  virtue.  The  following  well-authenticated 
fa£t  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

An  Englifh  fhip,  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  17 52, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  furgeon  behind,  whofe 
bad  Hate  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue 
at  fea.  Murray,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  there, 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch 
veffel  drew  near  the  coaft,  put  the  blacks  in  irons, 
whom  curiofity  had  brought  to  the  fhore,  and  in- 
ftantly  failed  off  with  the  booty. 

Those  who  interefted  themfelves  for  thefe  un¬ 
happy  people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a  treachery,  in- 
ftantly  ran  to  Cudjoc,  who  Hopped  them  at  his 
door,  and  afked  them  what  they  were  in  fearch 
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B  °yi°  K  of?  The  white  pp  an ,  who  is  with  you ,  replied  they, 
who  jhould  be  put  to  deaths  becaufe  his  brethren  have 
carried  off  our  s.  ‘The  Europeans ,  anfwered  the  ge¬ 
nerous  hofb,  who  have  carried  off  our  countrymen , 
are  barbarians',  kill  them  whenever  you  can  find  them. 
But  be  who  lodges  with  me  is  a  good  man ,  he  is  my 
friend ;  my  houfe  is  his  fortrefs ;  7  am  his  foldier , 
and  I  will  defend  him .  Before  you  can  get  at  him , 
you  Jhall  pafs  over  me.  O  my  friends ,  what  juft 
man  would  ever  enter  my  doors ,  if  I  had  fuffered  my 
habitation  to  be  fiained  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
man  ?  This  difeourfe  appealed  the  rage  of  the 
blacks :  they  retired  afhamed  of  the  defign  that  had 
brought  them  there;  and  fome  days  after  acknow- 
leged  to  Murray  himfelf,  how  happy  they  were 
that  they  had  not  committed  a  crime,  which  would 
have  occafioned  them  perpetual  remorfe. 

This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft 
imprettions  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  New 
World,  determine  them  either  to  good  or  bad  ac¬ 
tions.  Repeated  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation  :  thofe  who  fall  to  the  lhare  of  a 
humane  matter,  willingly  efpoufe  his  interefts. 
They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  place  where  they  are  fixed.  This  attachment 
is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm.  A  Por- 
tugueze  Have  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  having 
learnt  that  his  old  matter  had  been  taken  up  for  an 
aflatti nation,  came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and 
acknowleged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  fa 61 ;  let  himfelf 
be  put  in  prilbn  in  lieu  of  his  matter ;  brought 
falfe,  though  judicial,  proofs  of  his  pretended 
crime,  and  fuffered  death  inttead  of  the  guilty 
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perfon.  Actions  of  fo  fublime  a  nature  mud  be  B  °XI°  K 
uncommon.  We  will  mention  one,  which,  though  ' — -v-—-* 
lefs  heroic,  is  neverthelefs  very  praife- worth. 

A  planter  of  St.  Domingo  had  a" confidential 
Have,  whom  he  was  perpetually  flattering  with 
the  hope  of  fpeedy  freedom,  which,  however,  he 
never  granted  him.  The  more  pains  this  kind  of 
favourite  took  to  render  himfelf  ufeful,  the  more 
firmly  rivetted  were  his  fetters,  becaufe  he  became 
more  and  more  neceffary.  Hope,  however,  did 
not  forfake  him,  but  he  refolved  to  attain  the  de- 
fired  end  by  a  different  mode. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  the  Negroes  are 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  clothes  and 
nourifhment  $  and  for  this  purpofe  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  fmall  portion  of  territory,  and  two  hours 
every  day  to  cultivate  it.  Thofe  amongd  them 
who  are  a<dive  and  intelligent,  do  not  merely 
gain  their  fubfidence  from  thele  little  plantations, 
but  they  likewife  acquire  a  fuperfluity,  which  in- 
fures  a  fortune  to  them  more  or  lels  confi- 
derable. 

Lewis  Desrouleaux,  whofe  fc.hemes  rendered 
him  very  (^economical,  and  very  laborious,  had 
foon  amaffed  funds  more  than  iufhcient  to  pur- 
chafe  his  liberty.  He  offered  them  with  tranf- 
port  for  the  purchafe  of  his  independence,  which 
had  been  fo  often  promifed’  him.  I  have  too  long 
traded  with  the  blood  of  my  fellow  creatures ,  faid 
his  mafler  to  him  in  a  tone  of  humiliation  ;  be 
free ,  you  rejiore  me  to  myfelf.  Immediately  the 
mafler,  whole  heart  had  been  rather  led  affray, 
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than  corrupted,  fold  all  his  effects,  and  embarked 
for  France* 

He  was  obliged  to  go  through  Paris,  in  order 
to  reach  his  province.  His  intention  was  to 
make  but  a  fhort  flay  in  that  metropolis  j  but 
the  various  pleafures  he  met  with  in  that  fu- 
perb  and  delightful  capital,  detained  him  till  he 
had  foolifhly  diffipated  the  riches  which  he  had 
acquired  by  long  and  fortunate  labours.  In  his 
defpair,  he  thought  it  lefs  humiliating  to  folicit, 
in  A2uerica,  affiilance  from  thofe  who  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  him  for  their  advancement,  than  to  afk 
it  in  Europe  of  thofe  who  had  ruined  him. 

His  arrival  at  Cape  Francois  caufed  a  general 
furprize.  No  fooner  was  his  fituation  know’n, 
than  he  was  generally  forfaken  all  doors  were 
lhut  againfl  him  ;  no  heart  was  moved  by  com¬ 
panion.  He  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  necef- 
iitv  of  pafiing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that 
retirement  and  obfcurity  which  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  indigence,  and  especially  when  merited, 
when  Lewis  Defrouleaux  came  to  throw  himfelf 
at  his  feet.  Cf  Condefcend,”  faid  that  virtuous 
freeman,  condefcend  to  accept  the  houfe  of 
c-  your  Have  j  you  fhall  be  ferved,  obeyed,  and 
£C  beloved  in  i t.”  But  foon  -perceiving  that  the 
refpeCt  which  is  owen  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  attention  which  is  due  to  benefadlors,  did  not 
render  his  old  matter  happy,  he  preffed  him  to 
retire  to  France.  “  My  gratitude  will  follow 
**  you,/’  faid  he,  embracing  his  knees.  cc  Here 
h  is  a  contrail  for  an  annual  income  of  1500 
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<c  livrcs  *,  which  I  conjure  you  to  accept.  This  B  °x®  K 
<'  frefh  inftance  of  your  goodnefs,  will  be  the 
“  comfort  of  my  future  days.” 

The  annuity  hath  always  been  paid  before 
hand  fince  that  period.  Some  prefents,  as  tokens 
of  friendship,  conflantly  accompanied  it  from  St. 

Domingo  to  France.  The  giver,  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  were  both  alive  in  1774.  May  they  both 
ferve  for  a  long  time  as  a  model  to  this  proud, 
ungrateful,  and  unnatural  age! 


Several  adts  refembling  this,  of  Lewis  Def- 
rou’eaux,  have  affedted  fome  of  the  planters. 
Several  of  them  would  readily  fay,  as  Sir  William, 
Gooch,  governor  of  Virginia,  when  he  w as  blam¬ 
ed  for  returning  the  falutation  of  a  Negro,  I 
Jhould  be  very  forry  that  a  Jlave  Jhould  be  more  man¬ 
nerly  than  my f elf. 

But  there  are  barbarians,  who  confidering  pity 
as  a  weaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  depend¬ 
ents  perpetually  fenfible  of  their  tyranny.  They 
ljuftly,  however,  receive  their  punifhment  in  the 
.negligence,  infidelity,  defertion,  and  fuicide  of 
the  deplorable  vidtims  of  their  infatiable  avarice. 
Some  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Mina,  courageoufly  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  (hall  imme¬ 
diately,  after  death,  rife  again  in  their  own  country, 
which  they  look  upon  as  the  fined:  in  the  world. 
A  vindictive  fpirit  furnifhes  others  with  refources 
(till  more  fatal.  Inftrudted  from  their  infancy  in 
the  arts  of  poifons,  which  grow,  as  it  were,  un- 
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B  ^1°  K  ^er  tkeir  b-ands,  they  employ  them  in  the  deftruc- 
« - y— ^  tion  of  the  cattle,  the  horfes,  the  mules,  the  com¬ 

panions  of  their  flavery,  and  of  every  living  thing 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  their 
oppreffors.  In  order  to  remove  from  themfelves 
all  fufpicion,  they  firfl  exercife  their  cruelties  on 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  miftrefies,  and  on 
every  thing  that  is  deareft  to  them.  In  this  dread¬ 
ful  project,  that  can  only  be  the  refult  of  defpair, 
they  have  the  double  pleafureof  delivering  their 
fpecies  from  a  yoke  more  dreadful  than  death,  and 
of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a  wretched  Hate  of  mi- 
fery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  fear  of  punifhment  doth  not  check  them. 
They  are  fcarce  ever  know’n  to  have  any  kind  of 
forefight;  and  they  are,  moreover,  certain  of  con¬ 
cealing  their  crimes,  being  proof  againft  tor¬ 
tures.  By  One  of  thofe  inexplicable  contradictions 
of  the  human  heart,  though  common  to  all  peo¬ 
ple  whether  civilized  or  not,  Negroes,  though 
naturally  cowards,  give  many  inftances  of  an  un- 
fhaken  firmnefs  of  foul.  The  fame  organifation 
which  fubjeCts  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indo^ 
lence  of  their  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their 
fibres,  infpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled 
refolution  for  extraordinary  aCtions.  They  are 
cowards  all  their  life  time,  and  heroes  only  for  an 
inftant.  One  of  thefe  miferable  men  hath  been 
know’n  to  cut  his  wrift  off  with  a  ftroke  of  a 
hatchet,  rather  than  purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fub* 
mitting  to  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner.  An* 
other  Have  had  been  flightly  tortured  for  a  trifling 
fault,  which  he  was  not  even  guilty  of,  Stun| 
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by  refentment,  he  determined  to  feize  upon  the  B  °xl°  K 
whole  family  of  his  oppreffor,  and  to  carry  them  w 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  houfe.  When  the  tyrant 
was  preparing  to  enter  his  dwelling,  he  beheld 
his  youngeft  fon  throw’n  down  at  his  feet ;  he 
lifted  up  his  head  and  faw  the  fecond  fall  like- 
wife.  Seized  with  defpair,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
to  implore,  in  great  agitation,  the  life  of  the  third. 

But  the  fall  of  this  la  tt  of  his  offspring,  together 
with  that  of  the  Negro,  convinced  him,  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  father,  nor  worthy  to  be  one. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  miferable  than  the 
condition  of  the  Negro,  throughout  the  whole 
American  Archipelago.  The  firfl  thing  done,  is 
to  difgrace  him  with  the  indelible  mark  of  fla- 
very,  by  ftamping  with  a  hot  iron,  upon  his  arms, 
or  upon  his  bread:,  the  name,  or  the  mark  of  his 
opprelfor.  A  narrow,  unwholeibme  hut,  with^ 
out  any  conveniences,  ferves  him  for  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  His  bed  is  a  hurdle,  fitter  to  put  the  body  to 
torture  than  to  afford  it  any  eafe.  Some  earthen 
pots,  and  a  few  wooden  difhes  are  his  furniture. 

The  coarfe  linen  which  covers  part  of  his  body, 
neither  fecures  him  from  the  infupportable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  night. 

The  food  he  is  fupplied  with,  is  caffava,  fait  beef, 
fait  cod,  fruits  and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to 
1  fupport  his  miferable  exiftence.  Deprived  of  eve¬ 
ry  enjoyment,  he  is  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
drudgery  in  a  burning  climate,  conftantly  under 
the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  matter. 

All  Europe  hath  for  this  century  patt,  been 
filled  with  the  moil  fublime,  and  the  founded: 
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fentiments  of  morality.  Writings,  which  will  be 
immortal,  have  efiablifhed  in  the  moil  aftedfing 
manner,  that  all  men  are  brethren.  We  are  fill¬ 
ed  with  indignation  at  the  cruelties,  either  civil 
or  religious  of  our  ferocious  anceftors,  and  we 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  thofe  ages  of  horror  and 
blood.  Thofe  among  our  neighbours,  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  have  loaden  with  irons, 
obtain  our  pity  and  affiftance.  Even  imaginary 
diflreffes  draw  tears  from  our  eyes,  both  in  the 
filent  retirement  of  the  clofet,  and  efpecially  at 
the  theatre.  It  is  only  the  fatal  deftiny  of  the 
Negroes  which  doth  not  concern  us.  They  are- 
tyrannized,  mutilated,  burnt,  and  put  to  death, 
and  yet  we  liften  to  thele  accounts  coolly  and 
without  emotion.  The  torments  of  a  people,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  luxuries,  can  never  reach  our 

hearts. 

The  condition  of  thefe  Haves,  though  every 
where  deplorable,  is  fomething  different  in  the 
colonies.  In  thofe  where  there  are  very  exten- 
five  territories,  a  portion  of  land  is  generally 
given  them,  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceffariesv 
of  life.  They  are  allowed  to  employ  a  part  of 
the  Sunday  in  cultivating  it,  and  the  few  mo¬ 
ments  that  on  other  days  they  fpare  from  the  time 
allotted  for  their  meals.  In  the  more  confined 
ifiands,  the  colonift  himfelf  furnifhes  their  food, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  hath  been  imported 
by  lea  from  other  countries.  Ignorance,  avarice, 
or  poverty,  have  introduced  into  fome  colonies, 
a  method  of  providing  for  the  fubfillence  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  equally  deltru&ive  both  to  the  men  and 
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the  plantation.  They  are  allowed  on  Saturday, 
©r  fome  other  day,  to  work  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  plantations,  or  to  plunder  them,  in  order 
to  procure  a  maintenance  for  the  reft  of  the 
week. 


Beside  thefe  differences  arifing  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  fituation  of  the  fettlements  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  iflands,  each  European  nation  hath  a  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  Haves  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  make  them  the  companions  of  their  in¬ 
dolence;  the  Portugueze,  the  inftruments  of  their 
debauchery ;  the  Dutch,  the  victims  of  their 
avarice.  By  the  Englifh,  they  are  confidered 
merely  as  natural  productions,  which  ought  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  ufed,  nor  deftroyed  without  necefffty; 
but  they  never  treat  them  with  familiarity ;  they 
never  fmile  upon  them,  nor  fpeak  to  them.  One 
would  think  they  were  afraid  of  letting  them 
fufpect,  that  nature  could  have  given  any  one 
mark  of  refemblance  betwixt  them  and  their  Haves. 
This  makes  them  hate  the  Englifh.  The  French, 
lefs  haughty,  lefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans 
as  a  fpecies  of  moral  beings  ;  and  thefe  unhappy 
men,  fenfible  of  the  honour  of  feeing  themfelves 
almoft  treated  like  rational  creatures,  feem  to  for¬ 
get  that  their  mafter  is  impatient  of  making  his 
fortune,  that  he  always  exacts  labours  from  them 
above  their  ftrength,  and  frequently  lets  them 
want  fubfiftence. 

The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  of 
America.  The  proteftants,  who  are  not  aftuated 
by  a  defire  of  making  profelytes,  fuffer  them  to 
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book  live  in  Mohammedifm,  or  in  that  idolatry  in  which 
y_  '  »  they  were  born,  under  a  pretence,  that  it  would  be 

injurious  to  keep  their  brethren  in  Chrift  in  a  ftate  of 
flavery.  The  catholics  think  themfelves  obliged 
to  give  them  fome  inftru&icn,  and  to  baptize 
them  ;  but  their  charity  extends  no  further  than 
the  bare  ceremonies  of  a  baptifm,  which  is  wholly 
ufelefs  and  unnecefiary  to  men  who  dread  not  the 
pains  of  hell,  to  which,  they  fay,  they  are  accuf- 
tomed  in  this  life. 

The  torments  they  experience  in  their  flavery, 
and  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  liable  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  both  contribute  to  render  them  infenfible  to 
*  •  *  • 
the  dread  of  future  punilhment.  They  are  parti¬ 
cularly  fubjedt  to  two  difeafes,  the  yaws,  and  a 
complaint  that  affedts  their  ftomach.  The  firft 
effedl  of  this  laft  diforder  is,  to  turn  their  fldn  and 
complexion  to  an  olive  colour.  Their  tongue  be¬ 
comes  white,  and  they  are  overpowered  by  fuch  a 
defire  of  fleeping  that  they  cannot  refill :  they 
grow  faint,  and  are  incapable  of  the  lead  exercife. 
It  is  a  languor,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole 
machine.  In  this  fituation  they  are  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  defpondency,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
knocked  down  rather  than  walk.  The  loathing 
which  they  have  of  mild  and  wholefome  food,  is 
attended  with  a  kind  of  rage  for  every  thing  that  is 
faked  or  fpiced.  Their  legs  fwell,  their  breath  is 
obftrudled,  and  few  of  them  furvive  this  diforder. 
The  greateft  part  die  of  fuffocation,  after  having 
fuffered  and  languifhed  for  feveral  months. 

The  thicknefs  of  their  blood,  which  appears  to 

be  the  fource  of  thefe  diforders,  may  proceed  from 

feyeral 
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leveral  caufes.  One  of  the  principal,  is,  undoubt-  book 
edly,  the  melancholy  which  muft  feize  thefe  men  «_ 
who  are  violently  tor’n  away  from  their  country, 
are  fettered  like  criminals,  who  find  themfelves 
all  on  a  fudden  on  the  fea,  where  they  continue 
for  two  months  or  fix  weeks,  and  who,  from  the 
rnidft  of  a  beloved  family,  pafs  under  the  yoke  of  ' 
an  unknow’n  people,  from  whom  they  exped  the 
mod  dreadful  punifhments.  A  fpecies  of  food, 
new  to  them,  and  difagreeable  in  itfelf,  difgufts 
them  in  their  paffage.  At  their  arrival  in  the 
i (lands,  the  provifions  that  are  diftributed  to 
them,  are  neither  good  in  quality,  nor  fufficient 
to  fupport  them.  The  caffava,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  allotted  to  them,  is  very  dangerous  in  itfelf. 

The  animals  who  eat  of  it  are  rapidly  deftroyed, 
though  by  a  contradidion,  which  is  often  found 
in  nature,  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  If  this  root 
doth  not  produce  fuch  fatal  effeds  among  man¬ 
kind,  it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  it  till 
all  it’s  poifon  hath  been  extraded  by  preparation. 

But  with  what  negligence  muft  not  thefe  pre¬ 
parations  be  made,  when  (laves  only  are  the  ob- 
jed  of  them. 

Art  hath  for  a  long  time  been  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  fome  remedy  againft 
this  diforder  in  the  ftomach.  It  has  been  foundr 
after  feveral  experiments,  that  nothing  was  more 
falutary,  than  to  give  the  blacks  who  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  it,  three  ounces  of  the  juice  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  colocynth,withalmoftafimilardofeof  a  kind 
of  orade,  know’n  in  the  iflands  by  the  name  o (jar¬ 
gon*  This  drink  is  preceded  by  a  purgative,  which 
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book  confifts  of  half  a  drachm  of  gumbooge  diluted  in 
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milk,  or  in  honey-water. 

The  yaws,  which  is  the  fecond  diforder  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Negroes,  and  which  accompanies  them 
from  Africa  to  America,  is  contrafted  in  the 
birth,  or  by  communication  between  the  fexes. 
No  age  is  free  from  it ;  but  it  more  particularly 
attacks  at  the  periods  of  infancy  and  youth.  Old 
people  have  feldom  ftrength  lufficient  to  fupport 
the  long  and  violent  treatment  which  it  requires. 

There  are  laid  to  be  four  fpecies  of  yaws. 
The  yaws  with  pultules,  large  and  fmall,  as  in 
the  fmall  pox;  that  which  refembles  lentils;  and 
laftly  the  red  yaws,  which  is  the  molt  dangerous 

of  all. 

The  yaws  attack  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
more  efpecially  the  face.  It  manifefts  itfelf  by 
granulated  red  fpots,  refembling  a  rafberry. 
Thefe  fpots  degenerate  into  fordid  ulcers,  and 
the  diforder  at  length  affe&s  the  bones.  It  is 
not  in  general  attended  with  much  fenfibility. 

Fevers  feldom  attack  the  perfons  who  are  af- 
flifted  with  the  yaws ;  they  eat  and  drink  as  ufual, 
but  they  have  an  almoft  infuperable  averfion  for 
every  kind  of  motion,  without  which,  however, 
no  cure  can  be  expefted. 

The  eruption  lafts  about  three  months ;  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  fed,  during  this  long  fpace  of  time,  with 
the  Catalou,  or  Retmia  Brafilienfis,  with  rice,  dreffed 
without  either  greafe  or  butter,  and  the  only  drink 
which  is  allowed  them  is  water,  in  which  one  or 
Other  of  thefe  vegetables  hath  been  boiled.  They 
mull  alfo  be  kept  very  warm,  and  made  to  ufe  every 
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fort  of  exercife  that  can  moft  powerfully  promote 
perfpiration. 

At  length  the  period  comes,  when  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  purge  and  bathe  the  patient,  and  to  ad- 
minifter  mercury  to  him,  both  internally  and  by 
friction,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  on  a  gentle 
falivation.  The  effeX  of  this  remedy,  which  is 
the  only  fpecific  againft  the  difeafe,  is  to  be  affift- 
ed  by  a  diet  drink  made  with  herbs,  or  with  the 
ludoriftc  woods.  Thisprocefs  mull  even  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  after  the  cure  is  confidered 
as  complete. 

The  ulcer,  which  hath  ferved  as  a  drain  dur¬ 
ing  the  treatment,  is  not  always  clofed  at  the 
termination  even  of  the  diforder.  It  is  then  cur¬ 
ed  with  red  precipitate,  and  a  digeftiye  oint¬ 
ment. 

The  Negroes  have  a  peculiar  method  of  dry¬ 
ing  up  their  puftules ;  they  apply  to  them  the 
black  of  the  faucepans,  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
lemon  or  citron. 

All  the  Negroes,  as  well  male  as  female,  who 
come  from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  illands, 
have  the  yaws  once  in  their  lives  :  it  is  a  difeafe 
they  muft  necelfarily  pafs  through  $  but  there  is 
no  inltanceof  any  of  them  being  attacked  with  it 
a  fecond  time,  after  having  been  radically  cured. 
The  Europeans  feldom  or  never  catch  this  difor¬ 
der,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  daily  con¬ 
nexion  which  they  have  with  the  Negro  women. 
Thefe  women  fuckle  the  children  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple,  but  do  not  give  them  the  yaws.  How  is  it 
poflible  to  reconcile  thefe  faXs,  which  are  incon- 
Vql.  V.  •  T  conteilible>  * 
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e  o  o  k  teftible,  with  the  fyftem  which  phyficians  leem  to 
«  xJ'_j  have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
yaws  ?  Can  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the  femen, 
the  blood,  and  fkin  of  the  Negroes,  are  fufcepti- 
ble  of  a  virus  peculiar  to  their  fpecies  ?  The  caufe 
of  this  diforder,  perhaps,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  occafions  their  colour:  one  difference  is 
naturally  produdtive  of  another:  and  there  is  no¬ 
being  or  quality  that  exifts  abfolutely  detached 
from  others  in  nature. 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be,  it  is  de- 
monftrated,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  blacks,  who  are  now  difperfed  over  the 
European  colonies  of  the  New  World,  are  the 
unfortunate  remains  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
Haves  that  have  been  conveyed  there.  This 
dreadful  deftrudtion  cannot  be  the  effedt  of  the 
climate,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Africa, 
much  lefs  of  the  diforders,  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  obfervers,  but  few  fall  a  facririce.  It  muff 
therefore  originate  from  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
Haves  are  governed ;  and  might  not  an  error  of 
this  nature  be  corrected  ? 

The  flrff  ftep  neceffary  in  this  reformation 

In  what  L  1  i 

marker  the  WOuld  be  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and 
moral  ftate  of  man.  Thofe  who  go  to  purchafe 
mo.e”«"eti  blacks  on  the  coafts  of  lavage  nations 5  thofe  who 
portable,  convey  them  to  America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
diredt  their  labours,  often  think  themfelves  oblig¬ 
ed,  from  their  fituation,  and  frequently  too  for  the 
fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs  thefe  wretched 
men.  The  heart  of  thofe  who  condudt  the  Haves  is 
loft  to  all  fenfe  of  companion,,  is  ignorant  of  ever} 
*  7  motive 
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motive  to  enforce  obedience, except  thofe  of  fear  or 
•fe  verity,  and  thefe  are  exercifed  with  all  the  fero¬ 
cious  fpirit  of  a  temporary  authority.  If  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the 
care  of  their  flaves,  as  an  occupation  below  them, 
and  conflder  it  as  an  office  to  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  attend,  they  would  foon  difcard  thefe  er¬ 
rors  that  arife  from  a  fpirit  of  cruelty.  The  hif- 
tory  of  all  mankind  would  ffiew  them,  that,  in  or-* 
der  to  render  flavery  ufeful,  it  is,  at  leaft,  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  eafyj  that  force  doth  not  prevent 
the  rebellion  of  the  mind  ;  that  it  is  the  mailer’s 
interelt  that  the  Have  ffiould  be  attached  to  life, 
and  that  nothing  is  to  be  expcdted  from  him  the 
moment  that  he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived 
from  the  fentiments  of  humanity,  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  reformation  of  feveral  abufes.  Men 
would  acknowlege  the  neceffity  of  lodging, 
clothing,  and  giving  proper  food  to  beings  con¬ 
demned  to  the  molt  painful  bondage  that  hath  ever 
exilted  fmce  the  infamous  origin  of  flavery.  They 
would  be  fenfible,  that  it  is  naturally  impoffible 
that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their  own 
labours,  can  have  the  fame  underltanding,  the 
famececonomy,the  fame  adivity,the  fame  ftrength, 
as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  induftry. 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take 
place,  which  con  fills  in  leflfening  -  labour,  alle¬ 
viating.  punilhment,  and  rendering  to  man  part 
of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap,  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  benefit  of  thofe  duties  that  are  impofed 
upon  him.  The  prefervation  of  a  great  number 
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of  (laves,  whom  diforders  occafioned  by  vexa¬ 


tion  or  regret  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be 


the  natural  confequence  of  fo  wife  a  regulation. 

'  Far  from  aggravating  the  yoke  that  opprefles 
them,  every  kind  of  attention  (hould  be  given  to 
make  it  eafy,  and  to  diffipate  even  the  idea  of  it, 
by  favouring  a  natural  propenfity  that  feems  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the 
powers  of  mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in 
their  dances,  the  time  of  a  fong  makes  them  fpring 
tip  a  hundred  at  once,  (triking  the  earth  at  the 
fame  inftant.  Enchanted,  as  it  were,  with  the 
voice  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  (tringed  in- 
ftrument,  a  vibration  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that 
a&uates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  :  a  found  agi¬ 
tates,  tranfports,  and  throws  them  into  extafies. 
In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their 
arms,  or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in  cadence.  At 
all  their  employments  they  fing,  and  feem  always 
as  if  they  were  dancing.  Mufic  animates  their 
courage,  and  rouzes  them  from  their  indolence. 
The  marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility  to  harmony 
are  vifibie  in  ail  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies,  which 
are  always  naked.  Poets  and  muficians  by  nature, 
they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  by 
a  licence  they  arbitrarily  affume  of  lengthening  or 
ihortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  any  air  thatpleafes  them.  Whenever  any  ob¬ 
ject  or  incident  (trikes  a  Negro,  he  inftantly  makes 
it  the  fubject  of  a  fong.  In  all  ages  this  hath  been 
the  origin  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  words,  which 
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are  alternately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  chorus,  fometimes  conditute  the  whole 
poem.  Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  compofe  the 
whole  length  of  the  fong.  A  circumdance  that 
appears  fingular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though 
merely  a  continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones, 
takes  entire  pofleflion  of  them,  makes  them  work 
or  dance  for  feveral  hours :  neither  they,  nor 
even  the  white  men,  are  difguded  with  that  te¬ 
dious  uniformity  which  thefe  repetitions  might 
naturally  occafion.  This  particular  attachment 
is  owen  to  the  warmth  and  expredion  which  they 
introduce  into  their  fongs.  Their  airs  are  gene¬ 
rally  double  time.  None  of  them  tend  to  infpire 
them  with  pride.  Thofe  intended  to  excite 
tendernefs,  promote  rather  a  kind  of  languor. 
Even  thofe  which  are  mod  lively,  carry  in  them 
a  certain  expreffion  of  melancholy.  This  is 
the  highed  entertainment  to  minds  of  great  fen- 
dbility. 

So  drong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  be¬ 
come  a  powerful  motive  of  adtion  under  the  di- 
re&ion  of  fkilful  hands.  Fedivals,  games,  and 
rewards,  might  on  this  account  be  edablifhed 
among  them,  Thefe  amufements,  conducted 
with  judgment,  would  prevent  that  dupidity  fo 
common  among  daves,  eafe  their  labours,  and 
preferve  them  from  that  condant  melancholy 
which  confumes  them,  and  Ihortens  their  days. 
After  having  provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
blacks  exported  from  Africa,  the  welfare  of  thofe 
who  were  born  in  the  idands  themfelves,  would 
then  be  confidered. 

T  3  The 
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book  The  Negroes  are  not  averfe  from  the  propaga-? 

.1  _L_j  tion  of  their  fpecies,  even  in  the  chains  of  llavery* 
But  it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  mailers  which  hath 
effectually  prevented  them  from  complying  with 
this  great  end  of  nature.  Such  hard  labour  is 
required  from  Negro  women,,  both  before  and 
after  their  pregnancy,  that  their  children  are  either 
abortive,  or  live  but  a  fhort  time  after  delivery. 
Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  punifhments 
which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafions 
them,  fometimes  (hatch  their  children  from  the 
cradle,  in  order  to  flrangle  them  in  their  arms, 
and  facrifice  them  with  a  fury  mingled  with  a  (pi¬ 
nt  of  revenge  and  companion,  that  they  may  not 
become  the  property  of  their  cruel  mailers.  This 
barbarity,  the  horror  of  which  mull  be  wholly  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Europeans,  will  perhaps  convince 
them  of  their  error.  Their  fenfibility  will  be 
rouzed,  and  engage  them  to  pay  a  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  true  interefts.  They  will  find,  that 
by  committing  fuch  outrages  againll  humanity, 
they  injure  themfelves;  and  if  they  do  not  become 
the  benefactors  of  their  Haves,  they  will  at  lealb 
ceafe  to  be  their  executioners. 

They  will,  perhaps,  refolve  to  fet  free  thofe 
mothers  who  (hall  have  brought  up  a  confiderable 
number  of  children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The 
allurements  of  liberty  are  the  moll  powerful  that 
can  influence  the  human  heart.  The  Negro  wo¬ 
men,  animated  by  the  hope  of  fo  great  a  bleffing, 
to  which  aii  would  afpire,  and  few  would  be  able 
'L  to  obtain,  would  make  negledt  and  infamy  be 

fucceedect 
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fucceeded  by  a  virtuous  emulation  to  bring  up 
children,  whofe  number  and  prefervation  would 
fecure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  de¬ 
prive  their  plantations  of  thofe  fuccours  arifing 
from  the  extraordinary  fruitful nefs  of  the  Negro 
women ;  they  will  attend  to  the  care  of  conduct¬ 
ing  and  extending  cultivation  by  means  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  without  foreign  expedients.  Every 
thins;  invites  them  to  eftablifh  this  eafy  and  natu- 
ral  fyftem. 

There  are  feme  powers,  whofe  fettlements  in 
the  American  ides  every  day  acquire  extent,  and 
there  are  none  whofe  manual  labour  doth  not 
continually  increafe.  Thefe  lands,  therefore, 
conftantly  require  a  toreater  num  e 
clear  them,  Africa,  where  all  Europeans  go  to 
recruit  the  population  of  the  colonics,  giadualiy 
furni  flies  them  with  fewer  men,  andfupplies  them 
at  the  fame  time  witn  worle  Haves,  and  at  a  higher 
price.  This  fource  for  the  obtaining  Haves  will 
be  gradually  more  and  more  exhausted.  But  were 
this  change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to 
be  not  far  diflant,  it  is  neverthelels  ceitain,  that  a 
crreat  number  of  Haves  oraw  n  out  of  a  remote 
region,  perifia  in  their  paffage,  or  in  the  New 
World ;  and  that  when  they  come  to  America 
they  are  fold  at  a  very  advanced  pnee ;  mat  tn<-re 
are  few  of  them  whofe  natural  term  of  life  is  not 
Shortened  $  and  that  the  greater  part  ql  thofe  wuo 
attain  a  wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant, 
and  being  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  idlt- 

pefs,  are  frequently  very  unfit  lor  the  employ- 
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B  ^i0  K  ^nents  t0  W^1C^  they  are  deftined,  and  are  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  defpondency,  on  account  of 
their  being  feparated  from  their  country.  If  we 
do  not  miftake  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  bom  in 
the  American  iflands  themfelves,  always  breath¬ 
ing  their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other 
expence  than  what  confifts  in  a  cheap  food,  habi¬ 
tuated  in  early  life  to  labour  by  their  own  parents* 
endowed  with  a  fufficient  fhare  of  underftanding, 
or  a  fingular  aptitude  for  all  the  ufeful  arts  5  fuch 
cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to  Haves  that 
have  been  fold,  and  live  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual 
exile  and  reftraint. 

The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  fo¬ 
reign  Negroes  thole  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  is 
very  obvious.  It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintend- 
ing  the  black  children  that  are  born  in  the  ittands, 
in  confining  to  their  workhoufes  that  multitude 
of  Haves  who  carry  about  with  them  their  worth- 
leflnefs,  their  licentioufnefs,  and  the  luxury  and 
infolcnce  of  their  matters,  in  all  the  towns  and 
ports  of  Europe  3  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of 
navigators  who  frequent  the  African  coafts, 
that  they  fhould  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  or  even  of  a  majority 
of  women,  during  lome  years,  in  order  to  reduce 
that  difproportion  which  prevails  between  the 
two  fexes. 

Tmslaft  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafures 
of  love  within  the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  would 
contribute  to  their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe 
unhappy  men,  forgetting  the  weight  of  their 
chains,  would  with  cranfport  fee  themfelves  live 

again 
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:  again  in  their  children.  The  majority  of  then* 

!  are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thofe  Negro  women 
whom  love  and  fiavery  have  afiigned  to  them  for 
their  companions  ;  they  treat  them  with  that  com¬ 
panion  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 
one  another,  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  conditions 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  em- 
|  ployments  s  they  fympathize,  at  lead,  with  them, 
when,  through  excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food, 

!  the  mother  can  only  offer  her  child  a  bread  that  is 
dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears.  The  women,  on 
their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  redridtions  of 
chaftity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments;  provided 
that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  people 
does  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhappily  this 
is  a  temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  have 
too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of 
this  tafte  for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be 
fo  depraved  in  the  Europeans,  have  found  it  to 
arife  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which,  under 
the  torrid  zone,  irrefiftibly  excites  men  to  the 
pleafures  of  love;  the  facility  of  gratifying  this 
infurmountable  inclination  without  reftraint,  and 
!  without  the  trouble  of  a  long  purfuit;  from  a 
certain  captivating  attraction  of  beauty,  dilcover- 
able  in  black  women,  as  foon  as  cuftom  hath  once 
reconciled  the  eye  to  their  colour;  but  princi- 
!  pally  from  a  warmth  of  conftitutioin,  which  gives 
|  them  the  power  of  infpiring  and  returning  the 
!  mod  ardent  tranfports.  Thus  they  revenge  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  for  the  humiliating  defpondency 
of  their  condition,  by  the  violent  and  inordinate 

paffion 
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paffion  which  they  excite  in  their  matters;  nor 
do  our  ladies  in  Europe  pofiefs,  in  a  more  ex¬ 
alted  degree,  the  art  of  watting  and  running  out 
large  fortunes  than  the  Negro  women.  But  thofe 
of  Africa  have  the  fuperiority  over  thofe  of 
Europe,  in  the  real  pattlon  they  have  for  the  men 
who  purchafe  them.  The  happy  difcovery  and 
prevention  of  confpiracies  that  would  have  de¬ 
li  royed  all  their  oppreflors  by  the  hands  of  their 
Oaves,  hath  been  often  owen  to  the  faithful  at¬ 
tachment  of  thefe  Negro  women.  The  double 
tyranny  of  thefe  unworthy  ufurpers  of  the  eftates 
and  liberty  of  fuch  a  number  of  people,  deferved, 
doubtlefs,  fuch  a  punilhment. 

We  will  not  here  fo  far  debafe  ourfelves  as  to 
enlarge  the  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who 

Q  O 

devote  their  abilities,  to  juftify  by  policy  what 
is  reprobated  by  morality.  In  an  age  where  fo 
many  errors  are  boldly  expofed,  it  would  be  un¬ 
pardonable  to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  interefting 
to  humanity.  If  whatever  we  have  hitherto  ad¬ 
vanced  hath  feemingly  tended  only  to  alleviate 
the  burthen  of  ilavery,  the  reafon  is,  that  it  was 
firft  neceftary  to  give  fome  comfort  to  thofe  un¬ 
happy  beings,  whom  we  cannot  fet  free;  and 
convince  their  oppreftbrs  that  they  are  cruel  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  real  interefts.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  until  fome  confiderable  revolution 
Hi  all  make  the  evidence  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  purfue  this  fubje£t  fur¬ 
ther.  We  fhali  then  firft  prove,  that  there  is  no 
reafon  of  ftate  that  can  authorife  ilavery.  We 
fnali  not  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon 
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I  $nd  judice  thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this  B  °x ®  K 
cruelty,  or  which  even  are  not  alhamed  to  make  i**y***4 
it  the  bafis  of  their  power. 

Slavery  is  a  date  in  which  a  man  hath  lod, 
either  by  force  or  by  convention,  the  property  of 
|  his  own  perfon,  and  of  whom  a  matter  can  dif- 
pofe  as  of  his  own  effe&s. 

This  odious  ftate  was  unknow’n  in  the  firfb 
(  ages.  Men  were  all  equals;  but  that  natural 
equality  did  not  laft  long.  As  there  was  hot  yet 
;  any  regular  form  of  government  edablifhed  to 
maintain  focial  order;  as  none  of  the  lucrative 
profeffions  exifted,  which  the  progrefs  of  civilifa- 
tion  hath  fmce  introduced  among  the  nations, 
the  {Iron gett,  or  the  mod:  artful,  foon  feized  upon 
the  bed  territories ;  and  the  wTeaked,  and  lefs 
cunning.  Were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  thofe  who 
Were  able  to  feed  and  to  defend  them.  This, 

{late  of  dependence  was  tolerable.  In  the  fimpli- 
city  of  ancient  manners,  there  was  no  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  mailer  and  his.  fervants.  Their 
:  drefs,  their  food,  their  lodging,  were  almoft  alike. 

If,  at  any  time,  the  fuperior,  impetuous  and  vio¬ 
lent,  as  favages  generally  are,  gave  way  to  the 
ferocioufnefs  of  his  chara£ler,  this  was  a  tranfitory 
a6l,  which  made  no  alteration  in  the  habitual 
date  of  things.  But  this  arrangement  did  not 
long  fubfid.  Thofe  who  commanded,  readily 
accudomed  themfelves  to  believe,  that  they  Were 
of  a  fuperior  nature  to  thofe  who  obeyed.  They 
kept  them  at  a  didance,  and  debafed  them. 

This  contempt  was  attended  with  fatal  confe- 

quences ; 
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:  quences;  the  idea  of  confidering  thefe  unfortu- 
j  nate  people  as  (laves  grew  familiar;  and  they 
became  really  fo.  Each  mafter  difpofed  of  them 
in  the  manner  which  was  the  mod  favourable  to 
his  intereft  and  to  his  paflions.  A  mafter  who 
had  no  further  ufe  for  their  labour,  fold  or  ex¬ 
changed  them  :  and  he  who  was  defirous  of  in- 
creahng  the  number  of  them,  encouraged  them 
to  multiply. 

When  focieties,  become  more  ftrong  and  more 
numerous,  acquired  a  knowlege  of  the  arts  and 
of  commerce ;  the  weak  found  a  fupport  in  the 
magiftrate,  and  the  poor  found  refources  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  induftry.  They  both  emerged, 
by  degrees,  from  the  kind  of  neceflity  they  had 
experienced  of  fubmitting  to  (lavery,  in  order  to 
procure  fubfiftence.  The  cuftom  of  putting  one’s 
felf  in  the  power  of  another,  became  every  day., 
lefs  frequent,  and  liberty  was  at  length  confidered 
as  a  precious  and  unalienable  property. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  laws,  which  were  im- 
perfedt  and  ferocious,  (till  continued,  for  fome 
time,  to  impofe  the  penalty  of  fervitude.  As  in 
the  times  of  profound  ignorance,  the  fatisfadlion 
of  the  offended  perfon  was  the  only  aim  which  an 
ill- contrived  authority  propofed,  thofe  who  had 
infringed  the  principles  of  juftice,  with  regard  to 
the  perfon  who  accufed  them,  were  given  up  to 
him.  The  tribunals  were  afterwards  determined 
by  more  extenfive  and  more  ufeful  views.  Every 
crime  appeared  to  them,  and  with  reafon,  an 
offence  againft  fociety ;  and  the  criminal  be?- 

came 
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tame  the  (lave  of  the  llat£,  which  difpofed  of 
him  in  the  manner  moft  advantageous  for  the 
public  good.  At  that  period  there  were  no 
other  captives,  except  thofe  acquired  in  war. 

Before  a  power  was  eftabliflied  to  maintain 
order,  the  contefts  between  individuals  were  very 
frequent,  and  the  conqueror  never  failed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  vanquifhed  to  a  Hate  of  fervitude.  This 
cuftom  continued  for  a  long  time,  in  the  dis¬ 
putes'  between  nations,  becaufe,  as  each  com¬ 
batant  took  the  field  at  his  own  expence,  he 
remained  mailer  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
himfelf,  or  of  thofe  which,  in  the  divifion  of 
the  fpoil,  were  given  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
actions.  But  when  the  armies  became  merce¬ 
nary,  the  government,  who  were  at  the  expence 
of  the  war,  and  who  ran  the  rifik  of  the  event, 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  the  prifoners  were  always  the 
moll  important  part.  It  was  then  necefiary  to 
purchafe  Haves  from  the  Hate,  or  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  favage  nations.  Such  was  the  pradtice 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  and  of  all 
people  who  chofe  to  increafe  their  enjoyments, 
by  this  inhuman  and  barbarous  cullom. 

Europe  relapfed  again  into  the  chaos  of  the. 
primary  ages,  when  the  people  of  the  North 
fubverted  the  colofial  empire,  which  had  been 
railed,  with  fo  much  glory,  by  a  warlike  and 
poiitic  republic.  Thefe  barbarians,  who  had 
had  Haves  in  the  midH  of  their  forefis,  multiplied 
them  prodigioufiy  in  the  provinces  which  they 
invaded.  Not  only  thofe  who  were  taken  in 

arms. 
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B  °xi°  K  arms>  were  reduced  to  fervitude,  this  humi- 
v — v — j  liating  ftate  became  alfo  the  portion  of  citizens* 
who  cultivated  quietly  at  home  the  arts  which 
flourifh  in  times  of  peace.  However,  the 
number  of  freemen  was  more  confiderable  in 
the  fubdued  countries,  during  the  time  that  the 
conquerors  remained  faithful  to  the  form  of 
government  which  they  had  thought  proper  to 
eftabliffi,  in  order  to  contain  their  new  fub- 
je£ts,  and  to  prote£t  them  from  foreign  invafions. 
But,  no  fooner  had  this  fingular  inftitution,  which 
colledted  a  nation,  commonly  difperfed,  into  a 
conftahtly  ftanding  army,  loft  it’s  influence*  no 
fooner  had  the  fortunate  affinities  which  united 
the  meaneft  foldier  of  this  powerful  body  to  their 
King,  or  to  their  General,  ceafed  to  exift,  than 
a  fyftem  of  univerfal  oppreffion  was  eftablifhed. 
There  was  no  longer  any  remarkable  diftin&ion 
between  thofe  who  had  preferved  their  irtdepend- 
ence,  and  thofe  who  had  for  a  long  time  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  flavery. 

The  men  who  were  free,  whether  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  or  of  the  country,  re- 
fided  upon  the  king’s  domains,  or  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  fome  baron.  All  thofe  who  were  in 
poffeffion  of  fiefs,  pretended,  in  thofe  times  of 
anarchy,  that  a  man  who  enjoyed  no  diftin&ion 
from  birth,  whoever  he  might  be,  could  only 
poflefs  a  precarious  kind  of  property,  which  had 
originally  proceeded  from  their  liberality.  This 
prejudice,  perhaps,  the  moft  extravagant  tha£ 

.  hath  ever  affli&ed  the  human  fpecies,  perfuaded 
die  nobles  that  they  could  never  be  guilty  of 

injuftice. 
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ihjtifticej  whatever  were  the  obligations  they  B  °XI°  K 
might  impofe  upon  fo  bafe  an  order  of  beings.  w-v™> 
According  to  thefe  principles,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  abfent  themfelves,  without  leave,  from 
their  native  country.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
difpofe  of  their  property,  either  by  will,  of  by 
any  other  a£t  made  in  their  life-time  5  and  their 
Lord  was  their  undoubted  heir*  when  they  died 
without  leaving  any  pofterity,  or  when  this  pofte- 
rity  were  fixed  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  appoint  guardians  to 
their  children  ;  and  the  liberty  of  marrying  was 
granted  to  thofe  only  who  had  purchafed  it.  So 
much  was  it  apprehended  that  the  people  fhould 
acquire  an  infight  on  their  rights  and  interefts, 
that  the  liberty  of  learning  to  read  was  one  of 
the  favours  granted  with  the  moft  relu&ance. 

They  were  compelled  to  the  moft  humiliating 
vaflalages.  The  taxes  which  were  impofed  upon 
them  were  arbitrary,  unjuft,  opprefTive,  and  de- 
ftru&ive  of  the  fpirit  of  activity  and  induftry* 

They  were  obliged  to  bear  the  tyrant’s  expences 
when  he  arrived  ;  their  provifions,  their  furni¬ 
ture,  their  docks,  were  all  abandoned  to  pillage. 

If  a  law-fuit  was  begun,  it  was  not  poftibie  to 
end  it  in  an  amicable  manner,  becaufe  this  me¬ 
thod  would  have  deprived  the  lord  of  the  rights 
that  were  to  accrue  to  him  from  the  fentencc. 

Every  kind  of  exchange  between  individuals  was 
prohibited,  at  the  period  when  the  lord  of  the 
manor  chofe  himfelf  to  fell  the  provifions  which 
they  had  collected,  or  which  they  had  even  pur- 

chafed.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  oppreffion  under 

,  which 
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BOOK  which  the  clafs  of  people  groaned  who  were  the 
lead  ill-treated.  If  any  of  the  vexations  we  have 
juft  given  an  account  of,  were  unknow’n  in  cer¬ 
tain  places,  others  were  fubftituted  to  them  which 
were  often  more  intolerable. 

Some  towns  in  Italy,  which  by  fortunate 
chance  had  acquired  the  poffefiion  of  fome 
branches  of  commerce,  were  the  firft  to  be 
afhamed  of  fuch  a  fituation ;  and  their  riches  fur- 
niflied  them  with  the  means  of  (halting  off  the 
yoke  of  their  feeble  defpots.  Others  purchafed 
their  liberty  of  the  Emperors,  who,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  bloody  and  lading  difputes  which  they  had 
with  the  Popes,  and  with  their  vaffals,  thought 
themfelves  exceedingly  fortunate  to  fell  privi¬ 
leges,  which  the  date  of  their  affairs  did  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  refufe.  Some  princes  were  even 
prudent  enough  to  facrifice  that  part  of  their  au¬ 
thority,  which  the  ferment  excited  in  men’s  minds, 
made  them  forefee  that  they  fhould  foon  be  de¬ 
prived  of.  Several  of  thefe  towns  remained  in¬ 
flated;  but  the  majority  united  their  interefts. 
All  of  them  formed  political  focieties,  governed 
by  laws  which  had  been  dictated  by  the  citizens 
themfelves. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  revolution  in  go¬ 
vernment  was  attended,  furprized  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  kings,  and 
barons  who  oppreffed  them,  were  not  compelled 
by  circumftances  to  give  up  their  fovereignty, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  granting  to  the 
towns  in  their  dependence  valuable  and  confi- 

derable  immunities.  They  were  authorized  to 

furround 
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jurround  themfelves  with  walls,  to  bear  arms,  and  B  K 
to  pay  no  more  than  a  regular  and  moderate  tri-  v-'' 
bute.  Liberty  was  fo  effential  a  point  of  their 
conflitution,  that  whenever  a  bondfman  took  re¬ 
fuge  among  them*  he  became  a  citizen,  if  he  was 
not  claimed  during  the  courfe  of  the  year*  Thefe 
communities,  or  municipal  bodies,  prolpered  in 
proportion  to  their  pofition,  their  population  and 
their  induftry. 

While  the  condition  of  merl,  reputed  free, 
was  fo  fortunately  improved,  that  of  the  Oaves 
remained  the  fame  j  that  is  to  fay,  the  mod 
deplorable  which  it  is  poflible  to  conceive. 

Thefe  wretched  people  belonged  fo  entirely 
to  their  mailers,  that  they  fold  or  exchanged 
them  at  pleafure.  They  were  not  allowed  any 
kind  of  property,  even  out  of  their  favings,  when¬ 
ever  a  fixed  fum  was  affigned  them  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  for  the 
fmalleft  mifdemeanor.  They  might  be  punifhed 
with  death,  without  the  interference  of  the  magi- 
ftrate.  Marriage  was  for  a  long  time  forbidden  to 
them  $  the  connexions  between  the  two  fexes  were 
illegal ;  they  were  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged, 
but  they  were  not  honoured  with  the  nuptial  bene¬ 
diction.  The  condition  of  the  children  was  the 
fame  as  that  of  their  fathers  ,*  they  were  born, 
they  lived,  and  they  died  in  flavery*  In  mod  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  their  teftimony  was  not 
admitted  againft  a  free  man.  They  were  obliged 
to  wear  a  particular  drefs ;  and  this  humiliating 
diftinXion  recalled  every  moment  to  their  minds 
the  ignominy  of  their  exiflence.  To  complete 
Vol.  V.  U  thefe 
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b  o  °  k  thefe  misfortunes,  the  fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
^  oppofed  the  disfranchifement  of  this  fpecies  of 
men.  A  generous  mailer  might  indeed  break  the 
bonds  of” his  domellic  Haves  whenever  he  chofe* 
but  innumerable  formalities  were  required  to 
change  the  fituation  of  the  ilaves  which  belonged 
to  the  glebe.  According  to  a  maxim  generally 
received,  a  valfal  could  not  dimimfh  the  value  of 
the  fief  which  he  had  received  ;  and  the  releafing 
of  any  of  ids  cultivators  was  diminiihing  it.  This 
obilacle  muit  necefiarily  have  retarded,  but  could 
not  entirely  prevent  the  revolution,  and  for  the 
following  reafon  : 

The  Germans,  and  the  other  conquerors,  had 
appropriated  immenfe  domains  to  themfelves  at 
the  time  of  their  invafion.  The  nature  of  thefe 
eflates  did  not  allow  them  to  be  difmembered. 
From  that  time  it  became  impofiible  for  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  retain  all  his  Haves  under  his  own.in- 
fpeftion,  and  he  was  compelled  to  difperfe  them 
over  the  foil  they  were  to  cultivate.  Their  dis¬ 
tance  preventing  their  being  overlooked,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  encourage  them  by  rewards 
proportioned  to  their  labour.  Thus  gratifications, 
which  mod  commonly  confided  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  were 
added  to  their  ufual  maintenance. 

By  this  arrangement  the  'Villains  formed  a  kind 
of  aflociation  with  their  mailers.  The  riches 
which  they  acquired  in  this  advantageous  market 
enabled  them  to  offer  a  fixed  rent  for  the  grounds 
with  which  they  were  intrufted,  upon  condition 

that  the  overplus  fhould  belong  to  them.  As  the 

lords 
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lords  acquired  by  thefe  means,  without  rifk  or 
Uneafinefs,  from  their  pofleflions,  as  much,  or 
more  income,  than  they  had  formerly  obtained, 
this  practice  gained  credit*  and  was  foon  univer- 
fally  adopted.  It  was  no  longer  the  intereft  of 
the  proprietor  to  attend  to  Haves  who  cultivated 
at  their  own  expence,  and  whtfwere  exadt  in  their 
payments.  Thus  ended  this  perfonal  flavery. 

It  fometimes  happened*  that  a  bold  enter- 
prifing  man,  who  had  laid  out  confiderable  funds 
on  his  farm,  was  driven  from  it  before  he  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  advances.  This  inconve¬ 
nience  occafioned  the  requifition  of  leafes  for  fe- 
veral  years.  They  were  extended,  in  procefs  of 
time,  to  the  whole  life  of  the  cultivator,  and  were 
often  fettled  upon  his  moil  diftant  poflerity.  This 
Was  the  termination  of  real  flavery. 

This  great  change,  brought  on  in  a  manner 
by  itfelf,  was  haftened  by  a  caufe  which  deferves 
to  be  obferved.  All  the  European  governments 
were  then  ariftocratic;  The  chief  of  every  re¬ 
public  was  perpetually  at  war  with  his  barons. 
Being  for  the  mofl  part  unable  to  refill  them  by 
force*  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arti¬ 
fice.  That  artifice*  which  was  employed  to  the 
greatefl  advantage*  was  to  protedl  the  (laves 
againfl  the  tyranny  of  their  matters,  and  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  power  of  the  nobles*  by  diminifhing 
the  dependence  of  their  fubjects.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  but  that  fome  Kings  favoured  the  fpirit 
of  liberty*  from  the  only  motive  of  general  uti¬ 
lity  5  but  mod  of  them  were  vifibly  induced  to 
adopt  this  fortunate  policy*  more  on  account  of 
t  .  U  %  their 
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their  perfonal  interefts,  than  from  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  benevolence. 

However  this  may  be,  the  revolution  was  fo 
complete,  that  liberty  became  more  general 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  than  it 
had  been  in  any  climate,  or  in  any  age.  In  all 
antient  governments,  in  thofe  even  which  are 
always  propofed  to  us  as  models,  moft  of  the 
people  were  condemned  to  a  fhameful  and  cruel 
fervitude.  The  more  the  focieties  acquired  know- 
lege,  riches,  and  power,  the  more  did  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (laves  increafe,  and  the  more  deplorable 
became  their  fate.  Athens  reckoned  twenty  vaf- 
fals  to  one  citizen.  The  difproportion  was  ftill 
greater  at  Rome,  become  the  miftrefs  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  In  both  the  republics,  davery  was  carried 
to  the  utmoft  excefs  of  fatigue,  of  mifery,  and  of 
ignominy.  Since  it  hath  been  abolifhed  among 
us,  the  people  are  infinitely  more  happy,  even 
under  the  moft  defpotic  empires,  than  they  were 
formerly  under  the  beft  regulated  democracies. 

But  no  fooner  was  domeftic  liberty  revived  in 
Europe,  than  it  was  annihilated  in  America.  The 
Spaniards,  whom  the  waves  firft  caft  upon  thefe 
fhores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  imagine  they 
owed  any  duties  to  a  fet  of  men  who  were  not  of 
their  complexion,  and  who  did  not  pra&ife  their 
cuftoms  or  their  religion.  They  confidered  them 
only  as  the  inftruments  of  their  avarice,  and 
loaded  them  with  irons.  Thefe  weak  men,  who 
had  not  the  habit  of  labour,  foon  expired  among 
the  vapours  of  the  mines,  or  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions  almoft  as  deftru&ive.  Slaves  were  then  fent 

for 
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j  for  from  Africa.  Their  number  hath  increafed, 
in  proportion  as  the  cultivations  have  been  ex- 
i  tended.  The  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  the  French,  the  Danes,  all  thefe  nations, 
whether  free  or  enflaved,  have  fought,  without 
remorfe,  an  increafe  of  fortune  in  the  labours,  the 
blood,  and  the  defpair  of  thefe  unfortunate  peo- 
j  pie.  What  a  horrid  fyftem  I 

Liberty  is  the  property  of  one’s  felf.  Three 
1  kinds  of  it  are  diftinguifhed.  Natural  liberty, 
civil  liberty,  and  political  liberty :  that  is  to  fay, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  a  nation.  Natural  li- 
berty  is  the  right  granted  by  nature  to  every  man 
to  difpofe  of  himfelf  at  pleafure.  Civil  liberty  is 
the  right  which  is  infured  by  fpciety  to  every  citi¬ 
zen,  of  doing  every  thing  which  is  not  contrary 
to  the  laws.  Political  liberty  is  the  ftate  of  a 
people  who  have  not  alienated  their  foverejgnty, 
and  who  either  make  their  own  Jaws,  or  who 
conftitute  a  part  in  the  fyftem  of  their  legif- 
lation.  ,n- 

The  ftrft  of  thefe  liberties  is,  after  reafon,  the 
diftinguifhing  charadteriftic  of  man.  Brutes  are 
chained  up,  and  kept  in  fubjedlion,  becaufe  they 
have  no  notion  of  what  is  juft  or  unjuft,  no  idea 
of  grandeur  or  meannefs.  But  in  man,  liberty  is 
the  principle  of  his  vices  or  his  virtues.  None 
but  a  free  man  can  fay,  l  will ,  or  I  will  not ;  and 
confequently  none  but  a  free  man  can  be  worthy 
of  praife,  or  be  liable  to  cenfure. 

Without  liberty,  or  the  property  of  one’s  own 
body,  and  the  enjoyment  of  one’s  mind,  no  man 

U  3  can 
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book  can  be  either  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  relation,  or 
u— a  friend;  he  hath  neither  a  country,  a  fellow  ci¬ 
tizen,  nor  a  God.  The  (lave,  impelled  by  the 
wicked  man,  and  who  is  the  inftrument  of  his 
wickednefs,  is  inferior  even  to  the  dog,  let  loofe 
by  the  Spaniard  upon  the  American  ;  for  con- 
fcience,  which  the  dog  hath  not,  ftill  remains 
with  the  man.  He  who  bafely  abdicates  his  li¬ 
berty,  gives  himfelf  up  to  remorfe,  and  to  the 
greateft  mifery  which  can  be  experienced  by  a 
thinking  and  fenfible  being.  If  there  be  not  any 
power  under  the  heavens,  which  can  change  my 
nature  and  reduce  me  to  the  hate  of  brutes,  there 

i 

is  none  which  can  difpofe  of  my  liberty.  God 
is  my  father,  and  not  my  mailer ;  I  am  his  child, 
and  not  his  Have.  How  is  it  poflible  that  I 
fhould  grant  to  political  power,  what  I  refufe  to 
divine  omnipotence  ? 

Will  thefe  eternal  and  immutable  truths,  the 
»  foundation  of  all  morality,  the  bafis  of  all  ra¬ 
tional  government,  be  contelled  ?  They  will,  and 
the  audacious  argument  will  be  dictated  by  bar¬ 
barous  and  fordid  avarice.  Behold  that  proprietor 
of  a  velTel,  who  leaning  upon  his  delk,  and  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  regulates  the  number  of 
enormities  he  may  caufe  to  be  committed  on  the 
Coafts  of  Guinea;  who  confiders  at  leifure,  what 
number  of  firelocks  he  fhall  want  to  obtain  one 
Negro,  what  fetters  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  him 
chained  on  board  his  fhip,  what  whips  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  make  him  work;  vrho  calculates  with  coolnefs, 
every  drop  of  blood  which  the  Have  muft  necef- 

farily  expend  in  labour  for  him,  and  how  much 

it 
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it  will  produce;  who  confiders  whether  a  Negro  B  K 
woman  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  him  by  her  v—-v —  ' 
feeble  labours,  or  by  going  through  the  dangers 
of  child-birth.  You  fhudder  ! — If  there  exifted 
any  religion  which  tolerated,  or  which  gave  only 
a  tacit  fan&ion  to  fuch  kind  of  horrors;  if,  abforb- 
ed  in  fome  idle  or  feditious  queftions,  it  did  not 
incefiantly  exclaim  againft  the  authors  or  the  in- 
ftruments  of  this  tyranny;  if  it  fhould  confider  it 
as  a  crime  in  a  flave  to  break  his  chajns ;  if  it 
fhould  fuffer.  to  remain  in  it’?  community,  the 
iniquitous  judge  who  condemns  the  fugitive  to 
death:  if  fuch  a  religion,  I  fay,  exifted,,  ought 
not  the  minifters  of  it  to  be  fufFocated  under  the 
ruins  of  their  altars  ? 

Men  or  demons,  which  ever  you  are,  will 
you  dare  to  juftify  the  attempts  you  make  againft; 
my  independence,  by  pleading  the  right  of  the 
ftrongeft?  What,  is  not  the  man  who  wants  to 
enflave  me,  guilty  ?  Doth  he  only  make  ufe  of 
his  rights  ?  Where  are  thefe  rights  ?  Who  hath- 
flamped  them  with  a  chara&er  lacred  enough  to 
filence  mine  ?  I  hold  from  nature  the  right  of 
defending  myfelf,  and  it  hath  not  given  thee 
that  of  attacking  me.  If  thou  doft  think  thyfelf 
authorifed  to  opprefs  me,  becaufe  thou  arc 
ftronrer  or  more  dextrous  than  I  am,  complain 
not  if  my  vigorous  arm  (hall  rip  up  thy  bofom 
in  fearch  of  thy  heart.  Complain  not,  when 
in  thy  tor*n  entrails,  thou  {halt  feel  that  death 
which  I  (hall  have  conveyed  into  them  with  thy 
food.  I  am  ftronger  or  more  dextrous  than  thou 

U  4  art ; 
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book  art ;  be  the  victim  in  thy  turn,  and  expiate  the 
>  crime  of  having  been  an  oppreflor. 

But,  it  is  alleged,  that  in  all  regions,  and  in 
all  ages,  flavery  hath  been  more  or  lefs  eftablifh- 

ed. 

I  grant  it;  but  what  doth  it  fignify  to  me, 
what  other  people  in  other  ages  have  done  ?  Are 
we  to  appeal  to  the  cuftoms  of  ancient  times,  or 
to  our  confcience  ?  Are  we  to  liften  to  the  fug- 
geftions  of  intereft,  of  infatuation,  and  of  bar- 
barifm,  rather  than  to  thofe  of  reafon  and  of 
juftice  ?  If  the  univerfality  of  a  praflice  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  proof  of  it’s  innocence,  we  fhould 
then  have  a  complete  apology  for  ufurpations, 
conquefts,  and  for  every  fpecies  of  opprefiion. 

But  the  antients,  it  is  faid,  thought  themfelves 
to  be  matters  of  the  lives  of  their  (laves ;  and  we, 
become  more  humane,  difpofe  only  of  their  li¬ 
berty  and  of  their  labours. 

It  is  true,  the  progrefs  of  knowlege  hath  en¬ 
lightened  the  minds  of  all  modern  legiflators  upon 
this  important  point.  All  codes  of  laws,  without 
exception,  have  exerted  themfelves  for  the  prefer- 

vation  of  man,  even  of  him  wholanguitties  in  aftate 
of  flavery.  They  have  agreed,  that  his  exiftence 
fhould  be  put  under  the  protedlion  of  the  magif- 
trates,  and  that  the  tribunals  of  juftice  alone  fhould 
be  able  to  haften  the  end  of  it.  But  hath  this  law, 
the  moft  facred  of  all  focial  inftitutions,  ever  been 
put  in  force?  Is  not  America  peopled  with  atro¬ 
cious  colonifts,  who  infolently  ufurp  the  rights  of  the 
fovereign,  and  deftroy  by  the  fword,  or  by  fire,  the 
unfortunate  vi&ims  of  their  avarice  ?  Doth  not 

this 
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£his  facrilegious  infra&ion  of  the  laws,  to  the  B  K 
lifgraceof  all  Europe,  (till  remain  unpunifhed  ? 

I  challenge  any  defender  or  panegyrift  of  our  hu¬ 
manity  and  of  our  juftice,  to  adduce  an  inftance 
of  any  one  of  thefe  affaffins  having  loll  their  life 
upon  a  fcaffold. 

Lex  us  luppofe,  that  the  regulations,  which, 
according  to  the  panegyrift,  do  fo  much  honour 
to  our  age,  be  ftri&ly  obferved ;  will  the  Have 
be,  on  that  account,  much  lefs  an  obje£t  of  com¬ 
panion  ?  What !  does  not  the  m after,  who  dif- 
pofes  of  my  ftrength  at  his  pleafure,  likewife  dif- 
pofe  of  my  life,  which  depends  on  the  voluntary 
and  proper  ufe  of  my  faculties  ?  What  is  exift- 
ence  to  him,  who  has  not  the  difpofal  of  it  ?  I 
cannot  kill  my  Have;  but  I  can  make  him  bleed 
under  the  whip  of  an  executioner ;  I  can  over¬ 
whelm  him  with  forrows,  drudgery,  and  want 5  I 
can  injure  him  every  way,  and  fecretly  undermine 
the  principles  and  fprings  of  his  life  j  I  can  (mo¬ 
ther,  by  flow  punifliments,  the  wretched  infant 
which  a  Negro  woman  carries  in  her  womb.  Thus 
the  laws  prote6t  the  flave  againft  a  violent  death, 
only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of  making 
him  die  by  degrees.  The  right  of  flavery  is  in 
fa£t,  that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes: 
thofe  crimes  which  invade  property ;  for  flaves 
are  not  (offered  to  have  any  even  in  their  own 
perfons:  thofe  crimes  which  deftroy  perfonal 
fafety;  for  the  flave  may  be  facrificed  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  his  mafter  :  thofe  crimes  which  make  mo* 

defty  Aiudder. - My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid 

images.  I  deteft,  I  abhor  the  human  fpecies, 

9  compofed 
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compofed  only 'of  vi&ims  and  executioners;  and 
if  it  is  never  to  become  better,  may  it  be  anni- 

KHifrd  ! 


But  thefe  Negroes,  fay  they,  are  a  race  bP- 
men  born  for  flavery ;  their  difpofitions  are  nar¬ 
row,  treacherous,  and  wicked ;  they  themfelves 
allow  the  fuperiority  of  our  underftandings,  and 
almoft  acknowlege  the  jufticc  of  our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  Negroes  are  contra&ed;  be¬ 
caufe  flavery  deftroys.  all  the  fprings  of  the  foul. 
They  are  wicked ;  but  not  fufficiently  fo  with 
you.  They  are  treacherous ;  becaufe  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  fpeak  truth  to  their  ty¬ 
rants.  They  acknowlege  the  fuperiority  of  our 
underftandings,  becaufe  we  have  perpetuated 
their  ignorance:  they  allow  the  juftice  of  our 
authority,  becaufe  we  have  abufed  their  weak- 
nefs.  As  it  was  impoflible  for  us  to  maintain  our 
fuperiority  by  force,  we  have,  by  a  criminal 
policy,  had  recourfe  to  cunning.  We  have  al¬ 
moft  perfuaded  them  that  they  were  a  Angular 
fpecies,  born  only  for  dependence,  for  fubjedion, 
for  labour,  and  for  chaftifement.  We  have  ne¬ 
glected  nothing  that  might  tend  to  degrade  thefe 
unfortunate  people,  and  we  have  afterwaids  up¬ 
braided  them  for  their  meannefs. 

But  thefe  Negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were 


born  flaves. 

Barbarians,  will  you  perfjade  me,  that  a 
man  can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a  fon 
the  property  of  a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of  a 
hufband,  a  domeftic  the  property  of  a  mafler,  a 
Negro  the  property  of  a  planter  ? 
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Proud  and  difdainful  being,  who  do’ft  difa- 
yow  thy  brethren,  wilt  thou  never  perceive  that 
this  contempt  recoils  upon  thyfelf  ?  If  thou  do’ft 
wifti  that  thy  pride  (hould  be  ennobled,  exert  a 
fufficient  elevation  of  mind,  to  make  it  confift  in 
the  neceflfary  affinities  which  thou  haft  with  thefe 
unfortunate  men  whom  thou  do’ft  debafe. 

One  common  father,  an  immortal  foul,  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  of  felicity,  fuch  is  thy  true  glory,  and 
fuch  likewife  is  their’s. 

But,  it  is  government  itfelf  that  fells  the 
flaves. 

How  did  the  ftate  acquire  that  right  ?  Let  the 
magiftrate  be  ever  fo  abfolute,  is  he  proprietor 
of  the  fubjedts  fubmitted  to  his  empire  ?  Hath  he 
any  farther  authority,  but  that  with  which  he  is 
intruded  by  the  citizen  ?  And  have  any  people 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  difpofing  of  their  li¬ 
berty  ? 

But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  themfelves.  If  they 
belong  to  themfelves,  they  have  a  right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  themfelves.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  put  a 
price  on  his  liberty ;  and  when  that  is  fettled, 
whoever  gives  him  the  money,  hath  acquired  a 
legal  right  over  him. 

No  man  hath  the  right  of  felling  himfelf;  be- 
■  caufe  he  hath  no  right  to  accede  to  every  thing 
which  an  unjuft,  violent,  and  depraved  mafter 
might  require  of  him.  He  is  the  propertv  of 
God,  who  is  his  firft  mafter,  and  from  whofe 
authority  he  is  never  releafed.  The  man  who 
fells  him,  makes  a  deceitful  bargain  with  his 
purchafer,  becaufe  he  lofes  his  own  value.  And 
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B  °xi°  K  ^ie  money>  as  f°on  as  ls  paid  to  him,  remains, 
V- — *  with  his  perfon,  in  the  hands  of  his  mafter. 
What  property  can  a  man  be  in  poffeflion  of, 
who  hath  given  up  every  right  of  property  ? 
Nothing  can  belong  to  him  who  hath  agreed 
to  have  nothing.  He  cannot  even  have  virtue, 
honefty,  nor  a  will  of  his  own.  The  man  who 
hath  reduced  himfelf  to  the  condition  of  a  de¬ 
finitive  weapon,  is  a  madman,  and  not  a  Have. 
A  man  may  fell  his  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
foldier  does,  but  he  cannot  as  a  Have ;  and 
this  conftitutes  the  difference  of  the  two  condi¬ 
tions. 

But  thefe  (laves  had  been  taken  in  war,  and 
would  have  been  murdered  if  we  had  not  in¬ 
terfered. 

Would  there  have  been  any  wars  without 
you  ?  Are  not  the  diffentions  among  thofe  people 
owen  to  yourfelves  ?  Do  you  not  carry  deflruc- 
tive  weapons  to  them  ?  Do  you  not  infpire  them 
with  the  defire  of  ufing  them  ?  Will  your  vef- 
fels  never  forfake  thofe  deplorable  fhores,  till  after 
the  deflrudtion  of  the  miferable  race  who  inhabit 
them  ?  Why  do  you  not  fuffer  the  vidior  to  make 
what  ufe  he  choofes  of  his  vidtory ;  and  why  do 
you  become  his  accomplice? 

But  they  were  criminals,  who  deferved  death, 
or  the  greatefl  punifbments,  and  were  condemned 
in  their  own  country  to  flavery.  Are  you  then 
the  executioners  of  the  people  of  Africa  ?  Befide, 
who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ?  Do  you  not 
know,  that  in  a  defpotic  date  there  is  no  criminal 
but  the  tyrant  ?  The  fubject  of  an  ablolute  prince 
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^  is  the  fame  as  the  (lave  in  a  ftate  repugnant  to  B  ^XI°  K 
I  nature.  Every  thing  that  contributes  to  keep  a  ^ 

man  in  fuch  a  ftate,  is  an  attempt  againft  his  per- 
fon.  Every  power  which  fixes  him  to  the  tyranny 
of  one  man,  is  the  power  of  his  enemies  :  and  all 
thofe  who  are  about  him,  are  the  authors  or 
abettors  of  this  violence.  His  mother,  who 
taught  him  the  firft  leftons  of  obedience ;  his 
neighbour,  who  fet  him  the  example  of  it;  his 
fuperiors,  who  compelled  him  into  this  ftate; 
and  his  equals,  who  led  him  into  it  by  their  opi- 
i  nion  :  all  thefe  are  the  minifters  and  inftruments 
i  of  tyranny.  The  tyrant  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
felf ;  he  is  only  the  pritfium  mobile  of  thofe  efforts 
which  all  his  fubjedts  exert  to  their  own  mutual 
oppreffion.  He  keeps  them  in  a  ftate  of  perpe- 
j  tual  war,  which  renders  robberies,  treafons, 
affaffi nations  lawful.  Thus,  like  the  blood  which 
flows  in  his  veins,  all  crimes  originate  from  his 
heart,  and  return  thither  as  to  their  primary 
|  fource.  Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole 
human  race  had  had  but  one  head,  he  fnould  have 
j  taken  pleafure  in  cutting  it  off.  Socrates  would 
have  faid,  that  if  all  crimes  were  heaped  upon  one 
head,  that  fhould  be  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
'  ftricken  off. 

But  they  enjoy  more  felicity  in  America,  than 
they  did  in  Africa. 

!  Wherefore  then  are  thefe  Haves  conftantly 
j  ftghing  after  their  own  country  ?  Why  do  they 
refume  their  liberty  as  foon  as  they  are  able  ? 

Why  do  they  prefer  deferts,  and  the  fociety  of 
wild  beads,  to  a  condition  that  appears  to  you  * 
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book  f0  miid  ?  why  doth  defpair  induce  them  to  de- 
droy  themfelves,  or  to  poifon  you  ?  Why  do 
their  women  fo  frequently  procure  abortion,  in 
order  that  their  children  may  not  partake  of  their 
melancholy  deftiny  ?  When  you  lpeak  to  us  of 
the  happinefs  of  your  Oaves,  you  are  falfe  to 
yourfelves,  and  you  deceive  us.  It  is  the  utmoft 
pitch  of  extravagance  to  attempt  to  transform  fo 
Orange  a  barbarity  into  an  aft  of  humanity. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  the  people  are  Oaves.  The  only  ad¬ 
vantage  we  have  over  the  Negroes  is,  that  we  cart 
break  one  chain  to  put  on  another. 

It  is  but  too  true  5  mod:  nations  are  enOaved^ 
The  multitude  is  generally  facriOced  to  the  paf- 
fions  of  a  few  privileged  oppreflors.  There  is 
fcarce  a  region  know’n,  where  a  man  can  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  is  mafler  of  his  perfon,  that  he 
can  difpofei  at  pleafure,  of  his  inheritance  5  and 
that  he  can  quietly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  induf- 
try.  Even  in  thofe  countries  that  are  lead  under 
the  yoke  of  fervitude,  the  citizen  deprived  of 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  by  the  wants  incef- 
fantly  renewed  of  a  rapacious  or  needy  govern¬ 
ment,  is  continually  reftrained  in  the  mod  lawful 
means  of  acquiring  felicity.  Liberty  is  ftifled  iii 
all  parts,  by  extravagant  fuperftitions,  by  bar¬ 
barous  cufloms,  and  by  obfolete  laws.  It  will 
one  day  certainly  rife  again  from  it’s  aflies.  In 
proportion  as  morality  and  policy  fliall  be  im¬ 
proved,  man  will  recover  his  rights.  But  where¬ 
fore,  while  we  are  waiting  for  thefe  fortunate 

times,  and  thefe  enlightened  ages  of  profperity, 
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wherefore  mu  ft  there  be  an  unfortunate  race, 
to  whom  even  the  comfortable  and  honourable 
name  of  freeman  is  denied,  and  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inftability  of  events,  muft  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  hope  even  of  obtaining  it  ?  What¬ 
ever,  therefore,  may  be  faid,  the  condition  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  is  very  different  from 
our’s.  i 

The  lad  argument  which  hath  been  ufed  in 
juflification  of  flavery,  hath  been  to  fay,  that  it 
was  the  only  method  which  could  be  found  to  lead 
Negroes  to  the  u*  .flings  of  eternal  life,  by  the 
great  benefit  of  baptilm. 

O  beneficent  Jesus  !  how  is  it  poflible  that 
thy  mild  maxims  could  have  been  perverted  to 
juftify  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  horrid  afts  ?  If 
the  Chriftian  religion,  did  really  thus.give  a  lane- 
tion  to  the  avarice  of  empires,  it’s  fanguinary 
tenets  ought  for  ever  to  be  proferibed.  It  fhould 
either  be  abolifhed,  or  it  fhould  difavow,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  univerfe,  the  enormities  that 
are  imputed  to  it.  Let  not  itrs  minifters  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  difplaying  too  much  enthuiiafnri 
upon  fuch  a  fubjeft.  The  more  they  fhall  be  in¬ 
flamed  upon  it,  the  better  will  they  ferve  their 
caufe.  Tranquillity  would  be  criminal  in  them* 
and  wifdom  will  break,  forth  in  their  tianfports. 

The  man  who  defends  the  fyftem  of  flavery, 
will  undoubtedly  complain,  that  we  have  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  his  arguments  all  the  energy  of  which 
they  were  fufceptible.  This  may  poflibiy  be. 
Who  is  the  man,  who  would  proftitute  his  talents 

in  the  defence  of  the  moft  abominable  of  all 

cau  fes. 
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he  had  any,  in  the  juftification  of  a  multitude  of 
murders  already  committed,  and  of  a  multitude 
of  others  ready  to  be  perpetrated  ?  Executioner 
of  thy  brethren,  take  thyfelf  the  pen  in  thy  hand 
if  thou  dareft,  quiet  the  perturbations  of  thy  con¬ 
fidence,  and  harden  thine  accomplices  in  their 

crimes. 

I  could  have  refuted  with  greater  energy,  and 
more  at  large,  the  arguments  I  had  to  combat  j 
but  the  fubjeCt  was  not  worth  the  pains.  Are 
many  exertions  due,  or  mu  ft  the  utmoft  intenfe- 
nefs  of  thought  be  beftowed  upon  him  who  doth 
not  fpeak  as  he  thinks  ?  Would  not  the  filence 
of  contempt  be  more  fuitable,  than  difputewith 
him  who  pleads  for  his  own  intereft  againftjuftice 
and  againft  his  own  conviction  ? 

I  have  already  faid  too  much  for  the  honeft 
and  feeling  man.  I  fhall  never  be  able  to  fay 
enough  for  the  inhuman  trader. 

Let  us,  therefore,  haften  to  fubftitute  the  light 
of  reafon  and  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  the 
blind  ferocioufnefs  of  our  anceftors.  Let  us  break 
the  bonds  of  fo  many  victims  to  our  mercenary 
principles,  fhould  we  even  be  obliged  to  difcarc 
a  commerce  which  is  founded  only  on  injuftice: 
and  the  objeCt  of  which  is  luxury. 

But  even  this  is  not  necefiary.  There  is  n< 
occafion  to  give  up  thofe  conveniences  whicl 
cuftotn  hath  fo  much  endeared  to  us.  We  ma; 
draw  them  from  Africa  itfelf.  The  moft  valu 
able  of  them  are  indigenous  there,  and  it  wouli 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  naturalize  the  others.  Ca 
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there  be  a  doubt,  that  a  people  who  fell  their 
children  in  order  to  fatisfy  fome  tranfieni:  capri¬ 
ces,  would  determine  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
that  they  might  enjoy,  habitually,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  fociety  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  not  even  be  impofllble  to 
obtain  thefe  produ&ions  from  the  colonies  with¬ 
out  peopling  them  with  Haves.  The  pro vi Hons 
might  be  gathered  by  the  hands  of  free  people, 

and  would  from  that  time  be  confumed  without! 

/  ' 

remorfe. 
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In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  which  is  generally 
confidered  as  chimerical,  it  would  not  be  necef- 
fary,  according  to  the  ideas  of  an  enlightened 
man;  to  releafe  from  their  chains  thofe  unfortu¬ 
nate  people,  who  are  either  born,  or  have  grow’n 
bid  in  fervitude.  Thefe  ftupid  men  who  would 
not  have  been  prepared  for  fuch  a  change  of 
fituation,  would  be  incapable  of  conducting 
themfelves,  they  would  fpend  their  lives  in  habi¬ 
tual  indolence,  or  in  the  commiftton  of  all  kinds 
of  crimes.  The  great  benefit  of  liberty  muft  be 
preferred  for  their  poflerity,  and  even  that  with 
iome  modifications.  Thefe  children,  till  they 
attain  their  twentieth  year,  fhould  belong  to  the 
matters  of  the  manufacture  or  plantation  where 
they  were  born,  in  order  that  he  may  be  reim- 
burfed  the  expences  which  he  will  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  incur  for  bringing  them  Up*  The  five 
following  years  they  fhould  ttill  be  obliged  to 
.  ferve  him,  but  for  a  ttipulated  falary  fettled  by 
the  law.  After  this  time  they  fhould  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  provided  their  conduct  had  not  deferved 
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book  much  cenfure.  If  they  fhould  have  been  guilty 

t  ,_**! _ >  0f  any  weighty  crime,  they  fhould  be  con¬ 

demned  by  the  magistrates  to  public  labour  for  a 
more  or  lefs  confiderable  time.  A  hut  fhould 
be  given  to  the  new  citizens,  with  ground  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a  fmall  garden,  and  the  treafury 
fliould  be  at  the  expence  of  this  eflablifhment. 
No  regulation  fliould  deprive  thefe  men,  become 
free,  of  the  power  of  extending  the  property 
which  (hall  have  been  gratuitoufly  bellowed  upon 
them.  To  put  fuch  reflraints  upon  their  activity 
and  their  intelligence,  would  be  to  lofe,  by  abfurd 
laws,  the  fruits  of  fo  laudable  an  inflitution. 

This  arrangement,  according  to  all  pppear- 
ances,  would  be  attended  with  the  happiefl  effe&s. 
The  population  of  the  blacks,  which  is  at  prefent 
checked  by  the  regret  of  bringing  into  the  work 
none  but  beings  who  are  condemned  to  misfor¬ 
tune  and  infamy,  will  make  a  rapd  progrefs. 
This  offspring  will  be  moll  tenderly  taken  care  of 
by  thofe  very  mothers,  who  often  took  inexpref- 
fible  delight  in  (lifting  them,  or  in  feeing  them 
perifh.  Thefe  men,  aqcuftomed  to  occupation, 
in  expectation  of  certain  liberty,  and  who  will  not 
have  an  extent  of  property  fufficient  for  their  fub- 
ffftence,  will  fell  their  labours  to  whomfoever 
would  be  inclined  or  able  to  pay  for  them.  Their 
work  will  indeed  coil  more  than  that  of  the  flaves, 
but  it  will  alfo  be  more  profitable.  A  greater 
degree  of  labour,  will  give  a  greater  abundance 
of  produdlions  to  the  colonies,  which  will  be  en¬ 
abled  by  their  riches,  to  acquire  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandize  from  the  mother  country. 
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Is  ic  thcrt  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  ac-  B  °XI°  K 
Cjuiring  fubfiftence  without  labour,  on  a  foil  natu-  v— .J 
rally  fertile,  and  of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of 
clothes,  would  plunge  thefe  men  in  idlenefs  ? 

Why  then  do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as  are  of  indif- 
penfible  neceffity  ?  Why  do  they  exhaufl  their 
powers  in  laborious  employments  which  tend  only 
to  the  gratification  of  a  few  momentary  fancies  ? 

There  are  amongfl:  us  a  thoufand  profefTions, 
fome  more  laborious  than  others*  which  owe 
their  origin  to  our  inflitutionSi  Human  laws 
have  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  factitious  wants, 
which  otherwife  would  never  have  had  an  exift- 
ence.  By  difpofing  of  every  fpecies  of  property 
according  to  their  capricious  inftitutions,  they  have 
Subjected  an  infinite  number  of  people  to  the  im¬ 
perious  will  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fo.  far  as 
even  to  make  them  fing  and  dance  for  fubfiftence. 

We  have  amongfl  us  beings,  formed  like  our- 
ielves,  who  have  confented  to  bury  themfelves  un¬ 
der  mountains,  in  order  to  furnifh  us  with  metals, 
and  with  copper,  which  may  perhaps  poifon  us : 
why  do  we  imagine  that  the  Negroes  are  lefs  dupes 
and  lefs  foolifh  than  the  Europeans  ? 

While  we  are  refloring  thefe  unhappy  beings 
to  liberty,  we  mult  be  careful  to  fubject  them  to 
our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer  them  our  fu- 
perfluities.  We  muft  give  them  a  country,  give 
them  interefls  to  ftudy,  productions  to  cultivate, 
and'articles  of  confumption  agreeable  to  their  re- 
fpeCtive  taftes,  and  our  colonies  will  never  want 
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K  hands,  which  being  eafed  of  their  chains,  will 
-j  become  more  adive  and  robuft. 


In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  (yftem  of  Have- 
ry,  which  is  fupported  by  paffions  fo  univerfal, 
by  laws  fo  authentic,  by  the  emulation  of  fuch 
powerful  nations,  by  prejudices  Rill  moye  power¬ 
ful,  to  what  tribunal  fhall  we  refer  the  caufe  of 
humanity,  which  fo  many  men  are  in  confederacy 
to  betray?  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone  can 
bring  about  this  revolution.  If  you  do  not  iport 
with  the  reft  of  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the 
power  of  kings  as  the  right  of  a  fuccefsful  plun¬ 
der,  and  the  obedience  of  fubjeds  as  artfully  ob¬ 
tained  from  their  ignorance,  refled  on  your  own 
obligations.  Refufe  the  fandion  of  your  autho- 

4^  y  _ 

rity  to  the  infamous  and  criminal  traffic  of  men 
turned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  this  trade 
will  ceafe.  For  once  unite,  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  world,  thofe  powers  and  defigns  which  have 
been  fo  often  exerted  for  it’s  ruin.  If  fome  one 
among  you  would  venture  to  found  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  this  opulence  and  grandeur  on  the  gene- 
rofity  of  all  the  reft,  he  inftantly  becomes  an  ene¬ 
my  of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be  deftroyed.  You 
may  carry  fire  and  (word  into  his  territories.  Your 
armies  will  foon  be  infpired  with  the  facred  en- 
thufiafm  of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive 
what  difference  virtue  makes  between  men  who 
face  our  the  oppreffed,  and  mercenaries  who  ferve 
tyrants. 

But  what  am  I  faying?  Let  the  ineffectual  calls 
of  humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  peo- 
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pie  and  their  mailers :  perhaps,  they  have  never 
been  attended  to  in  any  public  tranfadlions.  If 
then,  ye  nations  of  Europe,  intereft  alone  can 
exert  it’s  influence  over  you,  iiften  to  me  once 
more.  Your  Oaves  Hand  in  no  need  either  of 
your  generofity  or  your  counfels,  in  order  to  break 
the  facrilegious  yoke  of  their  oppreffion.  Nature 
fpeaks  a  more  powerful  language  than  philofophy, 
or  interefc.  Already  have  two  colonies  of  fugi¬ 
tive  Negroes  been  eftablifhed,  to  whom  treaties 
and  power  give  a  perfedl  fecurity  from  your  at¬ 
tempts.  Thefe  are  fo  many  indications  of  the 
impending  llorm,  and  the  Negroes  only  want  a 
chief,  fufficiently  courageous,  to  lead  them  on  to 
vengeance  and  daughter. 

Where  is  this  great  man,  whom  nature  owes 
to  her  afilicled,  oppreffed,  and  tormented  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Where  is  he?  He  will  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
pear,  he  will  Ihew  himfelf,  he  will  lift  up  the  la- 
cred  llandard  of  liberty.  This  venerable  fignal 
will  colleft  around  him  the  companions  of  his 
misfortunes.  They  will  rufn  on  with  more  impe- 
tnolity  than  torrents;  they  will  leave  behind  them, 
in  all  parts,  indelible  traces  of  their  juft  relent- 
ment.  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Engliih,  French, 
Dutch,  all  their  tyrants  will  become  the  viclims 
of  fire  and  fword.  The  plains  of  America  will 
fuck  up  with  tranfport  the  blood  which  tney  have 
fo  long  expend?  anc^  the  bones  of  fo  many 
wretches,  heaped  upon  one  another,  during  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  centuries,  will  bound  for  joy. 
The  Old  World  will  join  it’s  plaudits  to  thofe  of 
the  New.  In  all  parts  the  name  of  the  hero,  who 
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fhall  have  rehored  the  rights  of  the  human  (pe^ 
cies  will  be  bled ;  in  all  parts  trophies  will  be 
eredted  to  his  glory.  Then  will  the  black  code  be 
no  more;  and  the  white  code  will  be  a  dreadful 
one,  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the  right  of 
reprifals. 

Till  this  revolution  (hall  take  place,  the  Ne* 
groes  groan  under  the  oppreflion  of  labours,  the  v 
defcription  of  which  cannot  but  intered  us  more 
and  more  in  their  dediny. 

The  foil  of  the  American  iflands  hath  little  te- 
femblance  to  our’s.  It’s  productions  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  cultivating  them. 
Except  fome  pot-herbs,  nothing  is  low’n  there ; 
every  thing  is  planted. 

Tobacco  being  the  firft  production  that  was 
cultivated,  as  it’s  roots  do  not  (trike  deep,  and  the 
lead  injury  dedroys  them,  a  fimple  harrow  was 
only  employed  to  prepare  the  lands  which  were 
to  receive  it,  and  to  extirpate  the  noxious  weeds 
which  would  have  choaked  it.  This  cuftom  dill 

When  more  troublefome  cultures  began  to  be 
attended  to,  and  which  were  lefs  delicate,  the  hoe 
was  made  ufe  of  to  work  and  weed ;  but  it  was 
not  employed  over  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
that  was  to  be  cultivated.  It  was  thought  luffi- 
cient  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  plant. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground,  mod  commonly 
full  of  hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cudom. 
It  might  be  apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which 
always  fall  in  torrents,  (lionld  dedroy,  by  the  ca- 
yjties  they  make,  the  land  that  had  been  turned 

up, 


prevail 
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up.  Indolence,  and  the  want  of  means  at  the  B  ^j0 
time  of  the  firft  fettlements,  extended  this  praclice  \ 
to  the  moft  level  plains,  and  cuftom,  which  no  one 
ever  thought  of  deviating  from,  gave  a  fanction 
to  it.  At  length  fome  planters,  who  were  adven¬ 
turous  enough  to  difcard  former  prejudices, 
thought  of  ufing  the  plough,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  this  method  will  become  general  wherever 
k  fhall  be  found  practicable.  It  has  every  cir- 
•cum dance  in  it’s  favour  that  can  make  it  defit- 

able. 

All  the  lands  of  the  i (lands  were  virgin  lands, 
when  the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them. 

The  firft  that  were  occupied,  have  for  a  long  time 
yielded  left  produce  than  they  did  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Thofe  which  have  been  fuccefiively  clear¬ 
ed,  are  likewife  more  or  lefs  exhaufted,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  period  of  their  firft  cultivation. 
Whatever  their  fertility  at  firft  might  have  been, 
they  all  lofe  it  in  procefs  of  time,  and  they  will 
foon  ceafe  to  requite  the  labours  of  thole  who 

cultivate  them,  if  art  be  not  exerted  to  aftift  na- 

»  .  \ 

ture. 

It  is  a  principle  of  agriculture  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  naturalifts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fer¬ 
tile  only  in  proportion  as  it  can  receive  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  air,  and  of  all  thofe  meteors  which 
are  direfted  by  this  powerful  agent.  Inch  as  fogs, 
dews,  and  rains.  Continual  tillage  can  only  pro¬ 
cure  this  advantage  to  it:  the  iflands  in  particu¬ 
lar  conftantly  require  it.  The  wet  feafon  muff 
be  chofen  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  drynefs 
of  which  would  be  an  impediment  to  fertility. 

X  4  Ploughing 

I 
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B  0  °  K  Ploughing  cannot  be  attended  with  any  inconve? 
v— >  nience  in  lands  that  are  level.  One  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  danger  of  having  fhelving  grounds  de¬ 
stroyed  by  (forms,  by  making  furrows  tranfverfely^ 
on  a  line  that  (hould  crofs  that  of  the  (lope  of  the 
hillocks.  If  the  declivity  were  fo  deep  that  the 
cultivated  grounds  could  be  carried  away,  not- 
withdanding  the  furrows,  fmall  drains,  fomething 
deeper,  might  be  added  for  the  fame  purpofe  at 
particular  didances,  which  would  partly  break  the 
force  and  velocity  that  the  deepnefs  of  the  hills 
adds  to  the  fall  of  heavy  rains. 

,  The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely 
limited  to  the  producing  a  greater  portion  of  the 
vegetable  juice  in  plants  ;  it  would  make  their 
produce  the  more  certain.  The  iflands  are  the 
regions  of  infedts  ;  their  multiplication  there  is  fa¬ 
voured  by  a  condant  heat,  and  one  race  fucceed? 
another  without  interruption.  The  extend ve  ra¬ 
vages  they  make  are  well  know’n.  Frequent  and 
fuccefiive  ploughing  would  check  the  progrefs  of 
this  devouring  race,  didurb  their  re-produc¬ 
tion,  kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  dedroy 
greated  part  of  their  eggs.  Perhaps,  this  ex¬ 
pedient  would  not  be  fudicient  againit  the  rats 
which  drips  have  brought  from  Europe  into  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  they  have  inpreafed  to  that  degree, 
phat  they  often  dedroy  one-third  of  the  crops. 
The  indudry  of  (laves  might  alfo  be  called  in  to 
afiid,  and  their  vigilance  might  be  encouraged  by 
fome  gratification. 

The  ufe  of  the  plough  would  probably  intro¬ 
duce  the  cudom  of  manuring;  it  is  already  know’n 

on 
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on  the  greatefl  part  of  the  coaft.  The  manure  B  0  ®  K 
there  in  ufe  is  called  Varech,  a  kjnd  of  fea-plant, 
which,  when  ripe,  i$  detached  from  the  water,  and 
driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  : 
it  is  very  productive  of  fertility;  but  if  employed 
without  previous  preparation,  it  communicates  to 
the  fugar  a  difagreeable  bitternefs,  which  mud; 
arife  from  thefaits  that  are  impregnated  with  oily 
particles  abounding  in  fea-plants.  Perhaps,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  off  this  bitter  tafte,  it  would  only  be 
peceflary  to  burn  the  plant,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
afhes.  The  falts  being  by  this  operation  detached 
from  the  oily  particles,  and  triturated  by  vegeta¬ 
tion,  would  circulate  more  freely  in  the  fugar-cane, 
and  impart  to  it  purer  juices. 

The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till 
lately  been  dunged.  Neceflity  will  make  this 
pradlice  become  more  general ;  and  in  time  the 
foil  of  America  will  be  affided  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thods  of  cultivation  as  the  foil  of  Europe ;  but 
with  more  difficulty.  In  the  iflands  where  herds 
of  cattle  are  not  fo  numerous,  and  where  there  is 
feldom  the  convenience  of  (tables,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure,  and 
multiply  them  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
compenfate  the  quality  by  the  quantity.  The 
greatefl:  refource  will  always  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
from  which  ufeful  plants  mud  be  conftantly  freed. 

Thefe  mud  be  collected  together  in  heaps,  and 
left  to  putrify.  The  colonids  who  cultivate  coffee, 
have  fet  the  example  of  this  practice ;  but  with 
that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the 
climate  occafions  in  all  manual  labour.  A  pile  of 

weeds 
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weeds  is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee- 
trees,  without  regarding  whether  thefe  weeds, 
which  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  cover¬ 
ing  with  earth,  heat  the  tree,  and  harbour  the  in- 
jeCts  that  prey  upon  it.  They  have  been  equally 
negligent  in  the  management  of  their  cattle. 

All  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were 
imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards;  and  it 
is  from  their  fettlements  that  the  colonies  of  other 
nations  have  been  fupplied.  Excepting  hogs, 
which  are  found  to  thrive  beft  in  countries 
abounding  with  aquatic  productions,  infeCts  and 
reptiles,  and  are  become  larger  and  better  tailed, 
all  thefe  animals  have  degenerated,  and  the  few 
that  remain  in  the  iilands  are  very  imall.  Though 
the  badnefs  of  the  climate  may  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  this  degeneracy,  the  want  of  care  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  principal  caufe.  They  always  lie  in  the 
open  field*  They  never  have  either  bran  or  oats 
given  them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole  year. 
The  colonifts  have  not  even  the  attention  of  di¬ 
viding  the  meadows  into  ieparate  portions,  in 
order  to  make  their  cattle  to  pafs  from  one  into 
the  other.  They  ahvays  feed  on  the  fame  fpot, 
without  allowing  the  ,  grafs  time  to  fpring  up 
again.  Such  paftures  can  only  produce  weak 
and  watery  juices.  Too  quick  a  vegetation  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  being  properly  ripened.  Hence 
the  animals,  deffmed  for  the  food  of  man,  afford 
only  fiefh  that  is  tough  and  flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  referved  for  labour, 
do  but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but 

fight  loads,  and  that  not  all  day  long.  They  are 

always 
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always  four  in  number.  They  are  not  yoked  by  B  K 
the  head,  but  by  the  neck,  after  the  Spanifh  cuf- 
tom.  They  are  not  ftimulated  by  the  goad,  but 
driven  by  a  whip  5  and  are  directed  by  two 
drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  car¬ 
riages,  mules  are  employed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thefe 
are  faddled  after  a  fimpler  method  than  in  Europe, 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  ftrength.  A  mat  is  fixed 
cn  their  back,  to  which  two  hooks  are  fufpended 
on  each  fide,  the  fir  ft  that  are  cafually  met  with 
in  the  woods.  Thus  equipped,  they  carry,  at 
moft,  half  the  weight  that  European  horfes  can 
bear,  and  go  over  but  half*  the  ground  in  the 
fame  time. 

The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  not  fo  flow :  they 
have  prelerved  fomething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire, 
and  docility  of  thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which 
they  derived  their  pedigree  j  but  their  ftrength  is 
not  anfvverable  to  their  fpirit.  It  is  neceftary  to 
breed  a  great  number  of  them,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  fervice  which  might  be  had  from 
!  a  fin  all  er  number  in  Europe.  Three  or  four  of 
them  muft  be  harnefted  to  very  light  carriages  ufed 
j  by  indolent  people  for  making  excurfions,  which 
they  call  journeys  j  but  which  with  us  would  only 
I  be  an  airing. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  animals  in  the  iftands 
i  might  have  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  dimi- 
|  rjifhed,  if  care  had  been  taken  to  renew  them  by  a 
foreign  race.  Stallions  brought  from  colder  or 
warmer  countries,  would  in  fome  degree  have 

corre&ed  the  influence  of  the  climate,  feed,  and 

rearing. 
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rearing.  With  the  mares  of  the  country  they 
would  have  produced  a  new  race  far  fuperior,  as 
they  would  have  come  from  a  climate  different 
from  that  into  which  they  were  imported. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  fimple  an  idea 
fhould  never  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  plant¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  there  has  been  no  legiflature  at¬ 
tentive  enough  to  it’s  interefts,  to  fubftitute  in 
ids  fettlements  the  bifon  to  the  common  ox. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  animal, 
muft  recoiled  that  the  bifon  has  a  fofter  and 
brighter  fkin,  a  difpofition  lefs  dull  and  flupid 
than  our  bullock,  and  a  quicknefs  and  docility 
far  fuperior.  It  is  fwift  in  running,  and  when 
mounted  can  fupply  the  place  of  a  horfe.  It 
thrives  as  well  in  fouthern  countries,  as  the  ox 
that  we  employ  loves  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
This  fpecies  is  knowhi  only  in  the  eaftern  iflands, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  Africa.  If  cuftom  had 
lefs  influence  than  it  commonly  has,  even  over 
the  wife  ft  governments,  they  would  have  been 
fenfible,  that  this  ufeful  animal  was  fingularly  well 
adapted  to  the  great  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  export  it,  at  3, 
1  very  fmall  expence,  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the 
coaft  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  planters,  one  in  Barbadoes,  the  other 
in  St.  Domingo,  equally  ftricken  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  thofe  animals,  which,  according  to  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom,  were  employed  in  drawing  and 
carrying,  endeavoured  to  fubititute  the  camel  to 
them.  This  experiment,  formerly  tried  without 

fuccefs  in  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  fucceed 

better 
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better  here,  nor  was  it  poffible  it  fhould.  It  is  B  c 
well  know’n,  that  though  a  native  of  hot  conn-  v— 
tries,  it  dreads  exceffive  heat,  and  can  as  little 
thrive  as  propagate  under  the  burning  fky  of  the 
torrid  zone,  as  in  the  temperate  ones.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  tried  the  buffalo. 

The  buffalo  is  a  very  dirty  animal,  and  of  a 
fierce  difpofition.  It's  caprices  are  fudden  and  fre¬ 
quent.  It's  fkin  is  firm,  light,  and  almoft  impe¬ 
netrable,  and  it’s  horn  ferviceable  for  many  pur- 
pofes.  It’s  fiefh  is  black  and  hard,  and  difagree- 
able  to  the  tafte  and  fmell.  The  milk  of  the  fe¬ 
male  is  not  fo  fweet,  but  much  more  copious  than 
that  of  the  cow.  Reared  like  the  ox,  to  which  it 
hath  a  ftriking  refemblance,  it  greatly  furpaffes  it 
in  flrength  and  fwiftnefs.  Two  buffaloes  yoked 
to  a  waggon  by  means  of  a  ring  paffed  through 
their  nofe,  will  draw  as  much  as  four  of  the  flout¬ 
ed  bullocks,  and  in  lefs  than  half  the  time.  They 
owe  this  double  fuperiority  to  the  advantage  of 
having  longer  legs,  and  a  more  confiderable  bulk 
of  body,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  employed 
in  drawing,  becaufe  they  naturally  carry  their  head 
and  neck  low.  As  this  animal  is  originally  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  larger,  flroriger, 
and  more  manageable  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  country  it  is  in,  it  cannot  ever  have  been 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  fervice 
in  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  and  have  propagated 
happily  there.  This  is  highly  probable,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  fuccefsful  experiments  that  have 
been  made  of  it  at  Guiana. 


Indolence, 
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Indolence,  and  old  edablifhed  cudoms,  which 
have  hindered  the  propagation  of  domedic  ani¬ 
mals,  have  no  lefs  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  trans¬ 
planting  vegetables*  Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
have  been  fuccefiively  carried  to  the  iflands.  Thofe 
that  have  not  died,  are  Some  wild  (locks,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.  The 
greated  part  have  degenerated  very  fad,  becaufe 
they  have  been  expofed  to  a  very  (trong  vegeta¬ 
tion,  ever  lively,  and  condantly  quickened  by 
the  copious  dews  of  the  night,  and  the  (Irong 
heats  of  the  day,  which  are  the  two  grand  prin* 
ciples  of  fertility.  Perhaps  an  intelligent  ob- 
ferver  would  have  know’n  how  to  profit  from 
tnefe  circumdances,  and  have  been  able  to  raife 
tolerable  fruit ;  but  fuch  men  are  not  found  in 
the  colonies.  If  our  kitchen  herbs  have  fucceeded 
better;  if  they  are  always  fpringing  up  again, 
ever  green,  and  ripe  ;  the  reafon  is,  that  they  had 
not  to  druggie  againd  the  climate,  where  they 
were  a  (Tided  by  a  moid  and  clammy  earth, 
which  is  proper  for  them  ;  and  becaufe  they  re¬ 
quired  no  trouble.  The  labour  of  the  (laves  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  more  ufeful  pro¬ 
ductions. 

The  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men 
are  directed  towards  thofe  objects  that  are  indif- 
penfable  to  the  prefervation  of  their  wretched 
exidence.  Before  their  arrival  in  the  ifiands,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  yams  grew  without  labour,  in  the 
midd  of  the  foreds.  The  potatoe  is  a  fpecies  of 
convolvulus,  which  grows  up  gradually ;  the 
leaves  of  which  are  alternate,  angular,  and  cordi- 

,  form ; 
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form  ;  and  it’s  flower  refembles  in  figure,  and  in 
the  number  of  it’s  parts,  that  of  the  ordinary 
convolvulus.  The  (tern  of  the  yam  is  climbing, 
herbaceous,  furnifhed  with  oppofite  or  alternate 
leaves,  cut  in  the  fhape  of  a  heart,  and  which 
{hoot  forth  fro.n  their  axillae  clutters  of  male 
flowers  on  one  ttcm,  and  female  ones  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  each  provided  with  one  calix  that  hath  fix 
divifions.  The  male  flowers  have  fix  ftamina. 
The  pi ilil  of  the  female  flowers  is  furmounted 
with  three  ftyles.  It  adheres  to  the  calix,  and 
becomes,  along  with  it,  a  clofe  capfula,  with 
three  cells  filled  with  two  feeds.  Thefe  plants, 
which  are  fufficientlv  multiplied  by  nature  alone 
for  the  fubfiflence  of  a  fmall  number  of  lavages, 
muft  have  been  cultivated,  when  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  feed  a  more  confiderable  population.  This 
was  accordingly  refolved  upon,  and  other  plants 
were  joined  to  them,  draw’n  from  the  country  it- 

felf  of  the  new  confumers. 

> 

Africa  hath  furnifhed  the  iflands  with  a  fhrub, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four 
years,  and  is  ufeful  throughout  it’s  whole  duration. 
It’s  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  fmaller  elongated 
leaves,  united  on  one  common  petal.  It’s 
flowers,  which  are  yellowifh,  and  irregular,  as 
thofe  of  leguminous  plants,  are  di fooled  in  cluf¬ 
ters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  bears 
pods,  which  contain  a  number  of  a  kind  of  pea, 
which  is  very  wholefome  and  very  nourifhing. 
This  fhrub  is  called  the  Angola  pea.  It  flou- 
rifhes  equally  in  lands  naturally  barren,  and  in 
7  ,  thofe 
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0  K  thofe  the  falts  of  which  have  been  exhausted.  For  this 

1  « 

r~~ J  reafon,tne  bed  managers  among  the  colonifts  ne- 
ver  fail  to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their  eftates* 
which  in  other  hands  would  remain  unculti¬ 
vated. 

The  mod  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the 
idands  have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc. 
Mod  hidorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  America.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
foundation  this  opinion  is  fupported,  though 
pretty  generally  received.  But  were  the  truth  of 
it  demondrated,  the  Caribbee  Idands  would  yet 
Hand  indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans,* 
who  imported  it  thither  along  with  the  Africans* 
who  fed  upon  it.  Before  our  invafions,  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  continent  of  America  and 
thefe  ides  was  fo  triding,  that  a  production  of 
the  continent  might  be  unknow’n  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  favages  who  offered  our  firft  navigators  bana¬ 
nas,  yams,  and  potatoes,  offered  them  no  ma¬ 
nioc  j  that  the  Caribs  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  had  it  from  us  ;  that  the  character  of  the  fa- 
vases  did  not  render  them  fit  to  conduct  a  cul^ 
ture  requiring  fo  much  attention  ;  that  this  cul¬ 
ture  can  only  be  carried  on  in  very  open  fields ; 
and  that  in  .the  forefts,  with  which  thefe  idands 
were  overgrow’n,  there  were  no  clear  and  unin¬ 
cumbered  fpaces  of  ground  above  five-and-twenty 
toifes  fquare.  In  fhort,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,' 
that  the  ufe  of  the  manioc  was  not  know’n  till  af¬ 
ter  the  arrival  of  the  Negroes ;  and  that  from 
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time  immemorial  it  hath  conftituted  the  principal 
food  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

However  this  may  be,  the  manioc  is  &  plant 
which  is  propagated  by  flips*  It  is  fet  in  furrows 
that  are  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled 
with  the  fame  earth  that  has  been  digged  out. 
Thefe  furrows  are  at  the  didance  of  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  fhrub  rifes  a  little 
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above  fix  feet,  and  it’s  trunk  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  arm.  In  proportion  as  it  grows,  the 
lower  leaves  fall  off;  leaving  a  femicircular  im- 
preflion  on  the  ttem,  and  only  a  few  remain  to¬ 
wards  the  top;  it’s  wood  is  tender  and  brittle* 
They  are  always  alternate,  and  deeply  cut  into 
feveral  lobes.  The  extremity  of  the  branches  is 
terminated  by  clutters  of  male  and  female  flowers 
blended  together.  The  calix  of  the  firft  is  in 
five  divifions;  and  contains  ten  ftamina ;  that  of 
the  fecond  is  compofed  of  five  pieces.  The  piftil 
which  they  furround  is  furmounted  with  three 
hairy  ttyles,  and  becomes  a  rough  capfula,  with 
three  divifions,  filled  with  three  feeds.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  plant  ufeful,  except  the  root,  which 
is  tuberofe,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  of 
more,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  radifh.  There 
are  feveral  varieties  of  them  diftinguifhed,  which 
differ  in  their  bulk;  their  colour,  and  the  time 
they  take  in  coming  to  maturity.  This  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  plant,  and  the  culture  of  it  is  laborious;  it 
is  incommoded  by  the  vicinity  of  every  kind  of 
herb,  and  it  requires  a  dry  and  light  foil. 
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When  the  roots  have  acquired  their  proper  fize 
and  maturity,  they  are  plucked  up,  and  undergo 
various  preparations,  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
food  of  man.  Their  firft  fkin  mud  be  fcraped, 
they  muft  be  walked,  grated,  and  afterwards 
put  into  a  prefs  to  extradl  the  juice,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  adtive  poifon.  Any  thing  that 
might  remain  of  the  venomous  principles  they 
contained,  is  completely  evaporated  by  roafting. 
When  they  do  not  yield  any  more  fmoke,  they 
are  taken  off  the  iron  plate  ufed  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  and  fuffered  to  cool. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated  and  reduced  in¬ 
to  little  grains  by  roafting,  is  called  flour  of  ma¬ 
nioc.  The  pafte  of  manioc  is  called  caflava,  which 
hath  been  converted  into  a  cake  by  roafting, 
without  flirting  it.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  eat 
as  much  caflava  as  flour  of  manioc,  becaufe  the 
former  is  Jels  roafted.  Both  keep  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  nourifhing,  but  a  little  difficult  of 
digeflion.  Though  this  food  feems  at  firft  infipidy 
there  are  a  great  number  of  white  people  who  have 
been  born  in  thefe  iflands,  who  prefer  it  to  the 
heft  wheat.  Moft  of  the  Spaniards  in  general  ufe 
it  conflantly.  The  French  feed  their  flaves  with 
it.  The  other  European  nations,  who  have  fettle- 
ments  in  the  iflands,  afe  little  acquainted  with 
the  manioc.  It  is  from  North  America  that  thefe 
colonies  receive  their  fubfiftence  ;  fo  that  if  by 
any  accident,  which  may  very  poflibly  take  place, 
their  connections  with  this  fertile  country  were 
interrupted  but  for  four  months,  they  would  be 
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expo-fed  to  perifh  by  famine.  An  avidity  that 
hath  no  bounds,  makes  the  colonies  of  the  iflands 
infenfible  of  this  imminent  danger.  All,  at  leaf}: 
the  greater  parr,  find  their  advantage  in  turning 
the  whole  induflry  of  their  (laves  towards  thofe 
productions  which  are  the  objects  of  commerce* 
The  principal  of  thele  are  indigo*  cochineal,  cocoa, 
arnotto,  cotton,  coffee,  and  fugar.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  three  firft  in  the  hiftory  of  the  regions 
under  the  dominion  of  Caftile;  and  we  will  now 
delcribe  the  reft. 

The  arnotto  is  a  red  dye,  called  by  the  Spa* 
niards  achibte ,  into  which  they  dip  the  white 
wool,  whatever  colour  they  intend  to  give  to  it. 
The  tree  that  yields  this  dye  is  as  high,  and  more 
bufhy  than  the  plum-tree.  It  hath  a  reddifh 
bark;  it’s  leaves  are  large,  alternate,  cordiform, 
and  fupplied  at  their  bafe  with  two  ftipulae  or 
membranes,  which  fall  off  early.  The  flowers, 
difpofed  in  clufters,  have  a  calix  of  five  divifions, 
and  ten  petals  of  a  (light  purple  colour,  five  of 
which  are  internal,  and  fmaller.  They  are  found, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  under  the 
piftil,  which  is  crowned  with  a  fingle  ftyle*  The 
fruit  is  a  capfula  of  a  deep  red  colour,  (tuck  with 
fofc  points,  wide  at  it's  bafe,  and  narrowed  at  the 
top.  It, opens  longitudinally  into  two  great 
valves,  furnifhed  internally  with  a  longitudinal 
receptacle,  covered  with  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are 
done  over  with  a  red  fubftance,  which  may  be  ex* 
traded  from  them,  and  which  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  arnotto.  This  tree  flowers,  and  bears 
fruit  twice  a  year. 
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As  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  which 
each  duller  contains  opens  of  itfelf,  the  reft  may 
be  gathered.  All  the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken^ 
out,  and  throw’n  diredlly  into  large  troughs  full 
of  water.  When  the  fermentation  begins,  the 
feeds  muft  be  ftrongly  ftirfed  up  with  wooden 
fpatulas,  till  the  arnotto  be  entirely  taken  off. 
The  whole  is  then  poured  into  lieves  made  of 
tfufties,  which  retain  all  the  folid  parts,  and  let 
out  a  thick,  reddifh,  and  fetid  liquor,  into  iron 
coppers  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  it  boils,  the 
fcum  is  fkimmed  off,  and  kept  in  large  pans. 
When  the  liquor  yields  no  more  fcum,  it  is 
throw’n  away  as  ufelefs,  and  the  fcum  poured 
back  into  the  copper.  ■_ 

The  fcum,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  muft  be  conftantiy  ftirred  with  a 
wooden  fpatula,  to  prevent  it’s  flicking  to  the 
copper,  or  turning  black.  When  it  is  boiled 
enough,  and  fomewhat  hardened,  it  is  fpread 
upon  boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made  up  into 
cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the 
whole  procefs  is  finifhed. 

The  cotton  fihrub,  that  fupplies  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  requires  a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives 
beft  in  grounds  that  have  already  been  tilled. 
Not  but  that  the  plant  appears  to  thrive  better  in 
frefh  lands,  than  in  thofe  which  are  exhaufted  * 
but  while  it  produces  more  wood,  it  bears  lefts 

fruit. 

*  An  eaftern  expofition  is  fitteft  for  it.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  conti¬ 
nues  during  the  firft  fpring  rains.  Holes  are 
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made  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  B  0  °  K 
other,  and  a  few  feeds  throw’n  in.  When  they 


are  grow’n  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all 
the  Items  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three  of 
the  ftrongeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  A  u  guff.  This  precaution  is  the  more  ne- 
ceflfary,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the 
fecond  priming  ;  and  if  the  fhrub  were  fuffered  to 
grow  more  than  four  feet  high,  the  crops  would 
not  be  greater,  nor  the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive,  if  great  at¬ 
tention  be  not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds 
which  grow  about  it.  Frequent  rains  will  pro¬ 
mote  it’s  growth,  but  they  mu  ft  not  be  inceflant. 
Dry  weather  is  particularly  neceffary  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time  of 
gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
difcoloured  and  fpotted. 

In  order  to  renew  this  Hirub,  it  is  cut  every 
two  or  three  years  down  to  the  root,  which  pro¬ 
duces  feveral  fprigs.  Leaves  grow  upon  them, 
with  from  three  to  five  lobes,  alternately  difpofed 
upon  the  Items,  and  accompanied  with  two  fti- 
pul ss.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months,  there 
appear  fome  yellow  flowers,  flreaked  with  red5  ra¬ 
ther  large,  and  refembling  the  mallow  flower  in 
the  ftructure  and  the  number  of  their  parts- 
The  piftil,  placed  in  the  middle,  becomes  a  pod, 
of  the  flze  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  with  three  or  four 
cells.  Each  cell,  on  burfling,  exhibits  feveral 
roundifh  feeds,  furrounded  with  a  white  kind  of 
wadding,  which  is  the  cotton,  properly  fo  called* 
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This  burfting  of  the  fruit  indicates  it’s  maturity* 
and  the  time  proper  for  gathering  it. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  mud 
be  picked  out  from  the  wool.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  cotton- mill,  which  is  an  engine  com- 
pofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  eighteen  lines  in  circumference,  and 
fluted  two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both 
ends,  fo  as  to  leave  no  more  diftance  between 
them  than  is  neceffary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through. 
At  one  end  is  a  kind  of  little  millfton'e,  which 
being  put  in  motion  with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods 
in  contrary  directions.  They  feparate  the  cotton, 
and  throw  out  the  feed  contained  in  it. 

The  coffee  tree,  originally  the  produce  of 
Arabia,  where  nature,  fcantiiy  fupplying  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  fcatters  it’s  luxuries  with  a  lavifh 
hand,  was  long  the  favourite  plant  of  that  for¬ 
tunate  country.  The  unfuccefsful  attempts  made 
by  the  Europeans  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun¬ 
try  fteeped  the  fruit  in  boiling  water,  or  dried  it 
in  the  oven  before  they  fold  it,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  a  trade  from  which  they  de¬ 
rived  mod  of  their  wealth.  This  opinion  Hill 
prevailed,  ’till  the  tree  itfelf  had  been  conveyed  to 
Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon, 
and  to  Surinam,  when  it  was  demonflrated  from 
experience,  that  the' feed  of  the  coffee-tree,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  plants,  will  never  come 
to  any  thing,  unlefs  it  be  put  frefh  into  the 
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This  tree,  which  flourifhes  only  in  thofe  cli-  B  ^j0  K 
'  mates  where  the  winters  are  extremely  mild,  hath  v— 
fmooth,  entire,  oval  leaves,  and  fharp  like  thofe 
of  the  laurel  5  they  are,  moreover,  oppofite,  and 
feparate  at  their  bafe  by  an  intermediate  fcale. 

The  flowers,  difpofed  in  rings,  have  a  white  co¬ 
rolla,  refembling  that  ofjeflfmine,  charged  with  five 
ftamina,  and  bearing  themfelves  upon  the  piftil, 
which  being  inclofed  in  a  calix  of  five  divifions, 
becomes  along  with  it  a  berry,  which  is  at  firfb 
green,  and  afterwards  reddilh,  of  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  cherry,  and  filled  with  two  kernels,  or 
beans,  of  a  hard,  and  as  it  were  horny  fubftance. 

Thefe  kernels,  which  are  externally  convex,  and 
flattened  and  furrowed  on  the  fide  where  they 
touch  each  other,  yield,  when  they  have  been 
r-oafted  and  reduced  to  powder,  a  very  agreeable 
infufion,  fit  to  keep  off  fleep,  and  the  ufe  of 
which,  antiently  adopted  in  Afia,  hath  been  in- 
fenfibly  fpread  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  bell  and  higheft  priced  coffee  is  always  that 
which  comes  from  Arabia  j  but  the  iflands  of 
America,  and  the  coafts  of  this  New  World, 
which  cultivate  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen-* 
turv,  furnifli  a  much  greater  -quantity.  It  is  not 
equally  good  every  where.  That  which  grows 
in  a  favourable  foil,  and  in  an  eaflern  expofure, 
which  enjoys  the  frefhnefs  of  the  dews  and  of 
the  rains,  and  which  is  ripened  by  a  moderate 
heat,  is  fuperior  to  any  other. 

The  coffee  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  holes  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  at  intervals  of  fix, 
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®  K  ^ven.,  eighty  or  nine  feet,  according  to  the  na- 
— '  ture  of  the  foil,  They  would  naturally  grow  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  exceed  five,  in  order  that  their 
fruit  may  be  conveniently  gathered.  When  thus 
cropped,  they  fpread  their  branches  in  iuch  a 
4  manner  as  to  intermix  with  each  other. 

Sometimes  this  tree  rewards  the  labours  of  the 
cultivator  as  early  as  the  third  year,  and  at  other 
times  only  at  the  fifth  or  fixth.  Sometimes  it 
,  doth  not  produce  a  pound  of  coffee,  and  at  other 

times  it  yields  as  much  as  three  or  four  pounds. 
In  fome  places  it  does  not  laft  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  and  in  others  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty.  Thefe  variations  depend  much  upon  the 
foil  on  which  it  is  planted. 

The  coffee  of  America  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  a  (late  of  imperfection,  which  brought  it 
into  difgrace.  No  care  was  taken  of  it  j  but  this 
negligence  hath  gradually  diminifhed.  It  is  only 
after  having  been  well  wafhed,  and  deprived  of 
it’s  gum,  and  after  having  received  all  neceffary 
preparations,  that  it  is  at  prefent  carried  to  the 
fnilL 

This  mill  i§  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers, 
furnifhed  with  plates  of  iron  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter.  Thefe  are 
moveable,  and  are  made  to  approach  a  third, 
which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call  the  chops. 
Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which  thq 
coffee  is  put,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  it’s 
|kin^  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen 
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by  the  form  of  it,  after  it  hath  undergone  this  B  °x®  ** 
operation,  being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  round  on  v- — * 

the  other.  From  this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs 
fieve,  where  the  fkin  drops , between  the  wires, 
while  the  fruit  Aides  over  them  into  bafkcts, 
placed  ready  to  receive  it.  It  is  then  throw’n 
into  a  velfel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for  one 
night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  walked.  When 
the  whole  is  finifhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put 
into  another  machine,  which  is  called  the  peel¬ 
ing  mill.  This  is  a  wooden  grinder,  which  is 
turned  vertically  upon  it’s  trendle  by  a  mule  or 
a  horfe.  In  palling  over  the  dried  coffee,  it  takes 
off  the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
thin  fkin,  that  detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  as  it 
grows  dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  mill,  to  be  winnowed  in  an¬ 
other,  which  is  called  the  winnowing  mill.  This 
machine  is  provided  with  four  pieces  of  tin, 
fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a  fiave 
with  confiderable  force ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the 
coffee  of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it. 

It  is  afterwards  put  upon  a  table,  where  the 
broken  berries,  and  any  filth  that  may  happen  to 
remain,  are  feparated  by  the  Negroes.  After 
thefe  operations  the  coffee  is  fit  for  fale. 

The  price  of  this  berry  was  at  firlh  very 
irifiing.  The  exceffive  palfion  that  all  Europe 
took  for  it  raifed  it’s  value  exceedingly  :  and  for 
that  reafon  it’s  cultivation  was  carried  on  with 
great  alacrity,  after  the  peace  of  1763.  The  pro¬ 
duce  foon  exceeded  the  confumption,  and  for  fe- 
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veral  years  pad  all  the  planters  have  been  ruined. 
They  will  not  recover  ’till  after  a  proper  equili¬ 
brium  hath  been  edablifhed  s  and  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fix  the  period  of  this  happy  ren¬ 
voi  ution. 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  is  a  kind  of 
reed,  which  commonly  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet, 
and  fometim.es  higher,  according  to  the  nature 
of. the  foil.  It’s  mod  common  diameter  is  of  one 
inch.  It  is  covered  with  a  rind,  which  is  not 
very  hard,  and  contains  a  kind  of  pulp,  more  or 
lefs  comp  aft,  full  of  a  fweet  and  vifcid  juice,  It 
is  interfered  at  intervals  with  joints,  from  which 
originate  leaves,  that  are  long,  narrow,  fharp  at 
their  edges,  and  fulcated  at  their  bafis.  The 
lower  ones  fall  off  as  the  dem  grows.  This  is 
terminated  by  a  filky  pannicle,  of  a  conftderable 
fize,  every  flower  of  which  hath  three  ftamina 
and  one  lingle  feed,  covered  with  a  two-leaved 
ealix,  with  a  fhaggy  furface. 

This  plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  the  ear- 
lied  antiquity  in  fome  countries  of  Ada  and 
Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  became  know’n  in  Sicily,  from  whence  it 
paffed  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain.  It 
was  afterwards  tranfpl anted  into  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries.  From  thefe  iflands  it  was  brought  into 
the  New  World,  where  it  fucceeded  as  well  as  if 
it  had  been  indigenous  there. 

/  ; 

All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such 
as  are  rich  and  drong,  low  and  marfhy,  envi¬ 
roned  with  woods,  or  lately  cleared,  however 
large  and  tall  the  canes  may  be,  produce  only  a 

juice 
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juice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a  bad  quality, 
difficult  to  be  boiled,  purified,  and  preferved. 
Canes  planted  in  a  ground  where  they  foon  meet 
with  foft  flone  or  rock,  have  but  a  very  fhort 
duration,  and  yield  but  little  fugar.  A  light, 
porous,  and  deep  foil,  is  by  nature  mofl  favour¬ 
able  to  this  produdtion. 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to 
prepare  a  large  field  >  to  make  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  from  one  another,  furrows  eighteen 
inches  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fix  deep  5  to  lay 
in  thefe  two,  and  fometimes  three  flips  of  about 
a  foot  each,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cane,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  From 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  flips  iffues  a  ftem,  which 
in  time  becomes  a  fugar-cane. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  to  clear  it  conftantly  from 
the  weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it. 
This  labout  only  continues  for  fix  months.  The 
canes  then  are  fufficiently  thick  and  near  one  ano¬ 
ther  to  deftroy  every  thing  that  might  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  fertility.  They  are  commonly  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  are  feldom 
cut  at  any  other  time. 

From  the  flock  of  thefe  iffue  fuckers,  which 
are  in  their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.  This 
fecond  cutting  yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of 
the  firft.  The  planters  fometimes  make  a  third 
cutting,  and  even  a  fourth,  which  are  always  fuc- 
ceffively  lefs,  however  good  the  foil  may  be.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  but  want  of  hands  for  planting 
afrefh,  can  oblige  a  planter  to  expert  more  than 
two  crops  from  his  cane. 
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b  o^o  k  These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at 
the  fame  time.  In  the  Danifh,  Spanilh,  and 
Dutch  fettlements,  they  begin  in  January  and 
continue  till  October.  This  method  doth  not 
imply  any  fixed  feafon  for  the  maturity  of  the 
fugar-cane.  The  plant,  however,  like  others, 
mull  have  it’s  progrefs ;  and  it  hath  been  juftly 
obferved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  No-, 
vember  and  December.  It  muft  neceffarily  fol¬ 
low,  from  the  cuftom  thefe  nations  have  adopted 
of  continuing  to  gather  their  crops  for  ten  months 
without  intermiflion,  that  they  cut  fome  canes 
which  are  not  ripe  enough,  and  others  that  are 
too  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit  hath  not  the  requifite 
qualities.  The  time  of  gathering  them  fhould  be 
at  a  fixed  feafon,  and  probably  the  months  of 
March  and  April  are  the  fitted  for  it;  becaufe  all 
the  fweet  fruits  are  ripe  at  that  time,  while  the 
four  ones  do  not  arrive  to  a  date  of  maturity  till 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

The  Englifn  cut  their  canes  in  March  and 
April ;  but  they  are  not  induced  to  do  this  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ripenefs.  The  drought  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which  fall 
in  September  neceffary  to  their  planting ;  and  as 


the  canes  are  eighteen  months  in  growing,  this 


period  always  brings  them  to  the  precife  point  of 
maturity. 

In  order  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  canes,  when 
cut,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  otherwife  it  would  turn  four,  they  are  paffed 
between  two  cylinders  of  iron,  or  copper,  placed 
perpendicularly  Qn  an  immoveable  table.  The 

motion 
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!  motion  of  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by  an  hori-  B  °xi°  K 
I  zontal  wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or  horfes ;  but  in  c— * — -j 
water-mills  this  horizontal  wheel  derives  it's 
movement  from  a  perpendicular  one,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  meeting  a  current  of  water,  re¬ 
ceives  an  imprefiion  which  turns  it  upon  it’s  axis: 
j  this  motion  is  from  right  to  left,  if  the  current 
of  water  ftrike  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  j  from 
!  left  to  right,  if  it  ftrike  the  lower  part. 

From  the  refervoir,  where  the  juice  of  the  cane 
is  received,  it  falls  into  a  boiler  where  thofe  par¬ 
ticles  of  water  are  made  to  evaporate  that  are  mod 
eafily  feparated.  This  liquor  is  poured  into  ano¬ 
ther  boiler,  where  a  moderate  fire  makes  it  throw 
up  it’s  firft  fcurri.  When  it  has  loft  it’s  clammy 
confiftence  it  is  made  to  run  into  a  third  boiler, 
where  it  throws  up  much  more  fcum  by  means  of 
an  increafed  degree  of  heat.  It  then  receives  the 
I  Taft  boiling  in  a  fourth  cauldron,  the  fire  of  which 
is  three  times  ftronger  than  the  firft. 

This  laft  fire  determines  the  fuccefs  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  If  it  hath  been  well  managed,  the  fugar 
;  forms  cryftals  that  are  larger  or  fmaller,  more  or 
lefs  bright,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  oil  they  abound  with.  If  the  fire  hath 
been  too  violent,  the  fubftance  is  reduced  to  a 
black  and  charcoal  extract,  which  cannot  produce 
'  any  more  eftential  fait.  If  the  fire  hath  been  too 
moderate,  there  remains  a  confiderable  quantity 
j  of  extraneous  oils,  which  ftain  the  fugar,  and 
render  it  thick  and  blackifh  j  fo  that  when  it  is 
to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  becaufe 

the? 
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book  the  fpaces  which  thefe  oils  filled  up,  remain 
xi.  r 

u— y— empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fugar  is  cool,  it  is  poured  into 
ear.then  veflels  of  a  conic  figure ;  the  bafe  of  the 
cone  is  open,  and  it’s  top  hath  a  hole,  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  off  that  hath  not  formed 
any  cryftals.  This  is  called  the  fyrup.  After  this 
water  hath  flowed  through,  the  raw  fifgar  remains, 
which  is  rich,  brown,  and  fait. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  ifiands  leave  to  the 
Europeans  the  care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  pre¬ 
parations  which  are  necefiary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 
This  practice  fpares  the  expence  of  large  build¬ 
ings,  leaves  them  more  Negroes  to  employ  in  agri¬ 
culture,  allows  them  to  make  their  cultures  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  for  two  or  three  months  to¬ 
gether,  and  employs  a  greater  number  of  (hips 
for  exportation. 

The  French  planters  alone  have  thought  it  their 
interefl  to  manage  their  fugars  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  To  whatever  degree  of  exadfnefs  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane  may  be  boiled,  there  always  re¬ 
mains  an  infinite  number  of  foreign  particles  at¬ 
tached  to  the  falts  of  the  fugar,  to  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  what  lees  are  to  wine.  Thefe  give  it  a 
dead  colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tartar,  of  which  they 
endeavour  to  deprive  it,  by  an  operation  called 
earthing.  This  confifts  in  putting  again  the  raw 
fugars  into  a  new  earthen  veflfel,  in  every  refpeft 
fimilar  to  that  we  have  mentioned.  The  furface 
of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cone,  is  then  covered  with  a  white 

marl. 
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marl,  on  which  water  is  poured.  In  filtering  it  B  °x°  K 
through  this  marl,  the  water  carries  with  it  a  por-  Wy— -4 
tion  of  a  calcareous  earth,  which  it  finds  upon  the 
different  faline  particles,  when  this  earth  meets 
with  oily  fubftances  to  which  it  is  united.  This 
water  is  afterwards  drained  off  through  the  open¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  fecond  fyrup 
is  procured,  which  they  call  melaffes,  and  which 
is  fo  much  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar 
was  finer;  that  is,  contained  lefs  extraneous  oil ; 
for  then  the  calcareous  earth,  diffolved  by  the 
water,  paffes  alone,  and  carries  with  it  all  it’s 
acrid  particles* 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  laft  prepara- 
|  tion,  which  is  effected  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the 
evaporating  of  the  moifture  with  which  the  falts 
are  impregnated  during  the  procefs  of  earthing. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  fugar  is  taken  in  it's 
whole  form  out  of  the  conical  veffel  of  earth,  and 
conveyed  into  a  ftove  which  receives  from  an  iron 
Turnace  a  gentle  and  gradual  heat,  where  it  is  left 
till  the  fugar  is  become  very  dry,  which  common¬ 
ly  happens  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Though  the  expence  which  this  procefs  re- 
i  quires,  be  in  general  ufelefs,  fince  the  earthed  fu¬ 
gar  is  commonly  refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame 
I  manner  as  the  raw  fugar ;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  iflands,  however,  who  are  are  able  to 
!  purify  their  fugars  in  this  manner,  generally  take 
I  this  trouble.  To  a  nation  whofe  navy  is  weak, 

|  this  method  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  en¬ 
ables  it  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  it’s  own 
I  mother-country  the  moil  valuable  car  goes  with  a  lefs 

number 
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number  of  ihips  than  if  only  raw  fugars  were 

fent.  * 

One  may  judge  from  the  fpecies  of  fugars, 
but  much  better  from  that  which  has  undergone 
the  earthing,  of  what  fort  of  falts  it  is  compofed. 
If  the  foil,  where  the  cane  hath  been  planted,  be 
hard,  ftony,  and  Hoping,  the  falts  will  be  white, 
angular,  and  the  grain  very  large.  If  the  foil  be 
marly,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame  3  but  the  gra¬ 
nulations,  being  cut  on  fewer  fides,  will  refledt  lefs 
light.  If  the  foil  be  rich  and  fpungy,  the  granu¬ 
lations  will'  be  nearly  fpherical,  the  colour  will 
be  dufky,  the  fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger, 
without  any  unequal  feel.  This  laft  kind  of  fu¬ 


gar  is  confidered  as  the  word:. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  thofe  places 
that  have  a  northern  afpedf  produce  the  beft  fugar  3 
and  marly  grounds  yield  the  greateft  quantity. 
The  preparations  which  the  fugar  that  grows  in 
thefe  kinds  of  foil  require,  are  lefs  tedious  and 
troublefome  than  thofe  which  the  fugar  requires 
that  is  produced  in  a  rich  land.  But  thefe  obler- 
vations  admit  of  infinite  variety,  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  which  is  properly  the  province  of  chymifts, 
or  fpeculative  planters. 

Beside  fugar,  the  cane  furnifhes  fyrup,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  which  is  only  a  twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of 
flio-ars.  The  beft  fyrup  is  that  Which  runs  from 
the  fir  ft  veffel  into  the  fecond,  when  the  raw  fugar 
is  made*  It  is  compofed  of  the  gr offer  particles, 
which  carry  along  with  them  the  falts  of  fugar, 
whether  it  contain  or  feparate  them  in  it’s  paf- 
fage*  The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is 

more 
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rap  re  bitter,  and  lefs  in  quantity*  is  formed  by  the  B  °  °  K 
water  which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy 
particles  of  the  fugar  when  it  is  wafhed.  By  means 
of  fire,  fome  fugar  is  befides  extracted  from  the 
firft  fyrup,  which,  after  this  operation,  is  of  lefs 
value  than  the  fecond. 

Both  thefe  kinds  are  carried  into  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of 
butter  and  fugar.  In  North  America  they  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  them,  where  they  are  further  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  fermentation  and  an  agreeable  tafte 
to  a  liquor  called  Prufs ,  which  is  only  an  infufion 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

This  fyrup  is  ftill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fecret 
that  hath  been  difcovered  of  converting  it  by  diftil- 
lation,  into  a  fpirituous  liquor,  which  the  Englifh 
call  Rum>  and  the  French  Taffia.  This  procefs, 
which  is  very  fimple,  is  made  by  mixing  a  third 
part  of  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of  water.  When 
thefe  two  fubflances  have  fufficiently  fermented, 
which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  days,  they  are  put  into  a  clean  ftill,  where 
the  diftillation  is  made  as  ufual.  The  liquor  that 
is  draw’n  off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyrup 
employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experi¬ 
ments  and  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  one  j  but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable.  If  inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large 
fields,  the  ground  were  parcelled  out  into  divi- 
fions  of  fixty  feet,  leaving  between  two  planted 
Vol.  V.  Z  diviftons 
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book,  divifions  a  fpace  of  land  uncultivated,  fuch  a  me* 
u  —  i _ .  thod  would  probably  be  attended  with  great  ad¬ 

vantages.  In  the  modern  practice,  none  but  the 
canes  which  grow  on  the  borders  are  good,  and 
attain  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  Thofe  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  in  part  mifcarry,  and  ripen 
badly,  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  a  current  of 
'  air,  which  only  a£ls  by  it's  weight,  and  feldom  gets 

to  the  foot  of  thefe  canes,  that  are  always  covered 
with  the  leaves. 

In# this  new  fyflem  of  plantation,  thofe  portions 
of  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated  would 
be  mofl  favourable  for  reproduction ;  when  the 
crops  of  the  planted  divifions  had  been  made, 
which  in  their  turn  would  be  left  to  recover.  It  is 
probable  that  by  this  method  as  much  fugar 
might  be  obtained  as  by  the  prefent  pra&ice ;  with 
this  additional  advantage,  that  it  would  require 
fewer  Haves  to  cultivate  it.  One  may  judge  what 
the  cultivation  of  fugar  would  then  produce,  by 
what  it  now  yields,,  notwithflanding  it’s  imperfec¬ 
tions. 

On  a  plantation  fixed  on  a  good  ground,  and 
fufficiently  flocked  with  Negroes,  with  cattle,  and 
all  other  necefTaries,two  men  will  cultivate  a  fquare 
of  canes,,  that  is  a  hundred  geometrical  paces  in 
every  direction.  This  fquare  'muff  yield  on  an 
average  fixty  quintals.of  raw  fugar.  The  common 
price  of  a  quintal  in  Europe  will  be  twenty  livres*, 
after  deducing  all  the  expences,  This  makes  an 
income  of  600  livres  f,  for  the  labour  of  each 
man.  One  hundred  and  fifty  livres  J,  to  which 
*  16 s.  8 d.  f  25 1.  X  61.  5s. 
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the  price  of  fyrup  and  rum  mud  be  added,  will  B  K 
defray  the  expences  of  cultivation  5  that  is  to  fay* 
for  the  maintenance  of  (laves*  for  their  lofs,  for 
their  diforders,  for  their  clothes,  for  repairing 
their  utenfils,  and  other  accidents.  The  net  pro¬ 
duce  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will  then  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  culture  productive  of  greater  emolu¬ 
ments. 

It  may  be  objedted,  that  this  is  dating  the  pro¬ 
duce  below  it’s  real  value,  becaufe  a  fquare  of 
canes  doth  not  employ  two  men.  But  thofe  who 
would  urge  fuch  an  objection  ought  to  obferve, 
that  the  making  of  fugar  requires  other  labours 
befide  thofe  of  merely  cultivating  it,  and  confe- 
quently  workmen  employed  elfewhere  than  in  the 
fields.  The  edimate  and  compenfation  of  thefe 
different  kinds  of  fervice,  oblige  us  to  dedutff 
from  the  produce  of  a  fquare  of  plantation,  the 
expence  of  maintaining  two  men. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  fugar  that  the 
iflands  fupply  their  planters  with  all  the  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxury.  They  draw  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  flour,  liquors,  fait  provifions,  filks,  linens, 
hardware  5  and  every  thing  that  is  neceffary  for 
apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament,  convenience, 
and  even  luxury.  Their  confumptions  of  every 
kind  are  prodigious,  and  mud  neceffarily  influence 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greated  part 
of  whom  are  rich  enough  to  fupport  them. 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  Europeans,  who  have  cfh”aflEcf 
been  tranfplanted  into  the  American  iflands,  mud  ropeans 
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no  lefs  have  degenerated  than  the  animals  which 
they  carried  over  thither,,  The  climate  afts  on  all 
living  beings  $  but  men  being  lefs  immediately 
fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  nature,  re li ft  her  influence 
the  more,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  beings,  who 
aft  for  themfelves.  The  firfl  colonifts,  who  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  Antilles,  corrected  the  aftivity  of  a  new 
climate,  and  a  new  foil,  by  the  conveniencies 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  from  a 
commerce  that  was  always  open  with  their  former 
country.  They  learnt  to  lodge  and  maintain 
themfelves  in  a  manner  the  belt  adapted  to  their 
change  of  fituation.  They  retained  the  cuftoms  of 
their  education,  and  every  thing  that  could  agree 
with  the  natural  effefts  of  the  air  they  breathed. 
With  thefe  they  carried  into  America  the  food  and 
cuftoms  of  Europe,  and  familianfed  to  each  other 
beings  and  productions  which  nature  had  leparated 
by  an  interval  of  the  fame  extent  as  a  Zone.  But 
of  all  the  primitive  cuftoms,  the  moft  falutary, 
perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the 
two  races  by  intermarriages. 

All  nations,  even  the  lead  civilized,  have  pro- 
fcribed  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of 
the  fame  family  ;  whether  it  was,  that  experience 
or  prejudice  diftated  this  law,  or  chance  led  them 
to  it.  Beings  brought  up  together  in  infancy,  ac- 
cyftomed  to  fee  one  another  continually,  in  this 
mutual  familiarity,  rather  contract  that  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  arifes  from  habit,  than  that  lively  and 
impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy,  which  fuddenly 
affefts  two  beings  who  never  faw  one  another. 
If  ill  the  favage  life,  hunger  <}ifunites  families, 

love 
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» love  undoubtedly  muft  have  reunited  them.  The  8  °XI°  K 
hiftory,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women,  (hews  that  marriage  was  the  firft 
alliance  between  nations.  Thus  the  blood  will 
have  become  gradually  intermixed,  either  by  the 
cafual  meetings  occafioned  by  a  wandering  life, 
or  by  the  conventions  and  agreements  of  fettled 
communities.  The  natural  advantage  of  eroding 
the  breed  among  men,  as  well  as  animals,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  degenerating,  is 
the  refult  of  flow  experience,  and  is  pofterior  to 
the  acknowleged  utility  of  uniting  families,  in 
order  to  cement  the  peace  of  fociety.  Tyrants 
foon  difeovered  how  far  it  was  proper  for  them  to 
feparate,  or  connect  their  fubjeCk,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  a  (late  of  dependence.  They  form¬ 
ed  men  into  feparate  ranks  by  availing  themfelves 
of  their  prejudices:  becaufe  this  line  of  diviflon 
between  them  became  a  bond  of  fubmiflion  to 
the  fovereign,  who  maintained  his  authority  by 
their  mutual  hatred  and  oppofition.  They  con¬ 
nected  families  to  each  other  in  every  flation,  be¬ 
caufe  this  union  totally  extinguiflied  every  fpark 
of  diflention  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  civil  focie¬ 
ty.  Thus  the  intermixture  of  pedigrees  and.  far 
milies  by  marriage,  hath  been  rather  the  refult 
of  political  inftitutions,  than  formed  upon  the 
views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  mo¬ 
ral  tendency  of  this  cuftom,  it  was  adopted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  defirous  of  multiplying  in 
the  iflands?  The  greatefl;  part  of  them  either 
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L  married  in  their  own  country,  before  they  removed 
;  into  the  New  World,  or  with  thofe  who  landed 
there.  The  European  married  a  Creole,  or  the 
Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family  con¬ 
nections  brought  into  America.  From  this  happy 
aftociation  hath  been  formed  a  peculiar  character, 
which  in  the  two  worlds  diftinguifhes  the  man 
born  under  the  Iky  of  the  New,  from  parents 
originally  natives  of  both.  The  marks  of  this 
character  will  be  pointed  out  with  fo  much  the 
more  certainty,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  an  accurate  obferver,  from  whom  we  have 
already  draw’n  fome  particulars  refpedting  natural 
-  hiftory. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  There 
is  fcarce  a  fingfe  perfon  among  them  affliCied  with 
thofe  deformities  which  are  fo  common  in  other 
climates;  They  have  all  an  extreme  fupplenefs  in 

their  limbs,*  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 

\  <  .  -  *  - 

particular  organization  adapted  to  hot  countries, 
to  the  cuftom  of  their  being  reared  without  the 
confinement  of  fwaddling  clothes  and  flays,  or  to 
the  exercifes  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in¬ 
fancy.  Their  complexion,  however,  never  has 
that  air  of  vivacity  and  frefhnefs,  which  contrE 
butes  more  to  beauty  than  regular  features  do. 
As  to  their  colour,  when  they  are  in  health,  it 
refembles  that  of  per  ions  juft  recovering  from  a 
fit  of  illnefs ;  but  this  livid  complexion,  more 
or  lefs  dark,  is  nearly  that  of  our  fouthern  people. 

Their  intrepidity  in  war  hath  been  fignalized 
by  a  feries  of  bold  actions*  There  would  be  no 

better 
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better  foldiers,  if  they  were  more  capable  of  be-  B  °x°  K 
ing  difciplined.  v — - v — ^ 

History  does  not  afford  any  of  thofe  inftances 
of  cowardice,  treachery,  and  meannefs  among 
them,  which  fully  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It 
carl  hardly  be  alleged,  that  a  Creole  ever  did  a 
mean  adion. 

All  ftrangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the 
iflands  the  molf  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality. 

This  ufeful  vircue  is  pradifed  with  a  degree  of 
oftentation,  which  fhews,  at  lead,  the  honour  they 
attach  to  it.  Their  natural  propenfity  to  benefi¬ 
cence  banifhes  avarices  and  the  Creoles  are  gene¬ 
rous  in  their  dealings. 

They  are  ftrangers  to  diftimulation,  craft  and 
fufpicion.  The  pride  they  take  in  their  franknefs, 
the  opinion  they  have  of  themfelves,  together  with 
their  extreme  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  com¬ 
mercial  tranfadions  all  that  my  fiery  and  referve, 
which  ftifles  natural  goodnefs  of  difpofition,  ex- 
tinguifhes  the  focial  fpirit,  and  diminifhes  our  fen- 
fibility. 

A  warm  imagination,  incapable  of  any  reftrainf, 
renders  them  independent  and  inconftant  in  their 
tafte.  It  perpetually  hurries  them  with  fr£fh  ar¬ 
dour  into  pleafures,  to  which  they  facrifice  both 
their  fortune  and  their  whole  exiftence. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  penetration,  a  quick 
facility  in  feizing  all  ideas,  and  eXpreffing  them¬ 
felves  with  vivacity  ;  the  power  of  combining 
added  to  the  talent  of  obfervation,  a  happy  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
heart,  which  render  men  capable  of  the  greateft 
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B  xi°  K  a<^ons>  ma^e  them  attempt  every  thing, 
when  oppreffion  compels  them  to  it. 

The  fharp  and  faline  air  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
deprives  the  women  of  that  lively  colour  which  i$ 
the  beauty  of  their  fex.  But  they  have  an  agree¬ 
able  and  fair  complexion,  which  does  not  deprive 
the  eyes  of  all  that  vivacity  and  power,  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  convey  into  the  foul  fuch  ftrong  im- 
preffions  as  are  irrefiftible.  As  they  are  extremely 
fober,  they  drink  nothing  but  chocolate,  coffee, 
and  fuch  fpirituous  liquors  as  reftore  to  the  organ? 
their  tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate; 
while  the  men  are  continually  drinking  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  heat  that  exhaufts  them. 

They  are  very  prolific,  and  often  mothers  of 
ten  or  twelve  children.  This  fertility  arifes  from 
love,  which  ffrongly  attaches  them  to  their  huf- 
bands ;  but  which  alfo  throws  them  inftantly  into 
the  arms  of  another,  whenever  death  hath  diffolv- 
ed  the  union  of  a  firft  or  fecond  marriage. 

Jealous  even  to  diftra&ion,  they  are  feldom 
unfaithful.  That  indolence  which  makes  them 

A  .fc 

negledt  the  means  of  pieafing,  the  tafte  which  the 
men  have  for  negro  women,  their  particular  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallan¬ 
try  j  thefe  are  the  beft  fupports  of  the  virtue  of 
thefe  females. 

The  folitary  kind  of  manner  in  which  they  live 
in  their  houfes,  gives  them  an  air  of  extreme  timi¬ 
dity,  which  embarraffes  them  in  their  intercourfe 
with  the  world.  They  lofe,  even  in  early  life, 
the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  choice  ;  and  this  pre- 
:  *'  '  ’  ‘  ’  vents 
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yents  them  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents 
of  education.  They  feem  to  have  neither  power 
nor  taile  for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  tranfports  and  animates  them  to  higher 
pleafures.  This  inftinft  of  pleafure  attends  them 
through  their  whole  life  ;  whether  it  be,  that  they 
ftill  retain  fome  (bare  of  their  youthful  fenfibility, 
or  are  (Emulated  with  the  recollection  of  it  5  or 
from  other  reafons  which  are  unknow’n  to  us. 

From  fuch  a  conftitution  arifes  an  extremely 
fenfible  and  fympathifing  character,  fo  that  they 
cannot  even  bear  the  fight  of  mifery;  though  they 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  rigid  and  fevere  with  refpeCt 
to  the  offices  they  require  of  thofe  domeftics  that 
gre  attached  to  their  fervice.  More  defpotic  and 
inexorable  towards  their  (laves  than  the  men  them- 
felves,  they  feel  no  remorfe  in  ordering  chaftife- 
ments,  the  feverity  of  which  would  be  a  puniffiment 
and  a  leflbn  to  them,  if  they  were  obliged  to  infliCt 
them  themfelves,  or  were  witneffes  to  them. 

This  (lavery  of  the  Negroes  is,  perhaps,  the 
paufe  from  whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a 
pertain  character,  which  makes  them  appear 
grange,  fantaftic,  and  of  an  intercourfe  not  much 
reliffied  in  Europe.  From  their  earlieft  infancy 
they  are  accuftomed  to  fee  a  number  of  tall  and 
ftout  men  about  them,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
conjeCture  and  anticipate  their  wiffies.  This  fir  ft 
view  muft  immediately  infpne  them  with  the  mod 
extravagant  opinion  of  themielves.  Seldom  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  oppoiition  to  their  caprice,  thougn 
ever  fo  unreafonable,  they  affume  a  fpirit  of  pie- 
fumption,  tyranny,  and  difdain  for  a  great  part^ 
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B  o  o  k  of  mankind.  Nothing  is  more  infolent  than  the 
man  who  always  lives  with  his  inferiors ;  but 
when  thefe  happen  to  he  flaves,  habituated  to 
wait  upon  children,  to  dread  even  their  cries, 
which  mud  expofe  them  to  punifhment,  what 
mud  maders  become  who  have  never  obeyed; 
wicked  men,  who  have  never  been  punifhed  ;  and 
madmen,  who  are  ufed  to  put  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the 
Americans  that  pride  which  mud  neceffarily  be  de- 
teded  in  Europe,  where  a  greater  equality  pre¬ 
vailing  among  men,  teaches  them  a  greater  ffiare  of 
mutual  refpect.  Educated  without  knowing 
either  pain  or  labour,  they  are  neither  able  to 
furmount  difficulties,  or  bear  contradiction.  Na¬ 
ture  hath  given  them  every  advantage,  and  for¬ 
tune  refufed  them  nothing.  In  this  refpect,  like 
mod  kings,  they  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  have 
never  experienced  adverfity.  If  the  climate  did 
not  drongly  excite  them  to  love,  they  would  be 
ignorant  of  every  real  pleafure  of  the  foul :  and 
yet  they  feldom  have  the  happinefs  of  forming  an 
idea  of  thofe  paffions,  which,  thwarted  by  obda- 
cles  and  refufals,  are  nourifhed  with  tears,  and 
gratified  with  virtue.  If  they  were  not  confined 
by  the  laws  of  Europe,  which  govern  them  by 
their  wants,  and  reprefs  or  redrain  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  independence  they  enjoy,  they 
would  fail  into  a  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which 
would  in  time  render  them  the  vidtims  of  their 
own  tyranny,  or  would  involve  them  in  a  date  of 

anarchy. 
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anarchy,  that  would  fubvert  all  the  foundations  B  K 
of  their  community. 

But  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  Negroes  for 
flaves,  and  kings  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  them 
for  mailers,  they,  perhaps,  would  become  the 
moft  aftonifhing  people  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which  they  would  im¬ 
bibe  from  their  earlieft  infancy ;  the  undemand¬ 
ing  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from 
Europe;  the  activity,  which  the  necefllty  of  re¬ 
pelling  numerous  enemies  would  infpire;  the  large 
colonies  they  w’ould  have  to  form  ;  the  rich  com¬ 
merce  they  would  have  to  found  on  an  immenfe 
cultivation;  the  ranks  and  focieties  they  would 
have  to  create ;  and  the  maxims,  laws,  and  man¬ 
ners  they  would  have  to  eftablifh  on  the  principles 
of  reafon  :  all  thefe  fprings  of  aftion  would,  per¬ 
haps,  make,  of  an  equivocal  and  mifcellaneous 
race  of  people,  the  moft  flourifhing  nation  that 
philofophy  and  humanity  could  wifh  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  fhould  take 
place  in  the  world,  it  will  begin  in  America.  Af¬ 
ter  having  experienced  fuch  devaftation,  this 
New  World  muft  flourifh  in  it’s  turn,  and,  per^ 
haps,  command  the  Old.  It  will  become  the  afy«* 

Jum  of  our  people  who  have  been  opprefled  by 
political  eftablifhments,  or  driven  away  by  war. 

The  favage  inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  op¬ 
prefled  ftrangers  will  become  free.  But  it  is 
neceflary  that  this  change  fhould  be  preceded  by 
confpiracies,  commotipnsj  and  calamities;  and 

that 
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that  a  hard  and  laborious  education  fhould  pre* 
difpofe  their  minds  both  to  a£t  and  to  fuffer.  4 

Young  Creoles,  come  into  Europe  to  exercife 
and  pra&ife  what  we  teach  you ;  there  to  colle<ft, 
in  the  valuable  remains  of  our  ancient  manners, 
that  vigour  which  we  have  loft ;  there  to  ftudy 
our  weaknefs,  and  draw  from  our  follies  them- 
felves  thofe  leflons  of  wifdoqn  which  produce  great 
events.  Leave  in  America  your  Negroes,  whofe 
condition  diftrefies  us,  and  whofe  blood,  perhaps, 
is  mingled  in  all  thofe  ferments  which  alter,  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  deftroy  our  population.  Fly  from  an 
education  of  tyranny,  effeminacy,  and  vice, 
which  you  contract  from  the  habit  of  living  with 
flaves,  whofe  degraded  ftation  infpires  you  with 
none  of  thofe  elevated  and  virtuous  fentiments, 
which  can  only  give  rife  to  a  people  that  will 
become  celebrated.  America  hath  poured  all 
the  fources  of  corruption  on  Europe.  To  com- 
plete  it’s  vengeance,  it  muft  draw  from  it  all  the 
inftruments  of  it’s  profperity.  As  it  hath  been  de¬ 
ft  royed  by  our  crimes,  it  muft  be  renewed  by  our 
vices. 

Nature  feems  to  have  deftined  the  Americans 
to  a  greater  iliare  of  happinefs  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  They  have  fcarce  any.illnefs,  ex¬ 
cept  inflammations  in  the  lungs,  and  pleuriftes, 
which  are  almoft  as  common  in  the  iflands  as  in 
all  other  regions,  where  the  tranfitions  from  heat 
to  cold  are  frequent  and  fudden.  The  gout, 
gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  fcourges  pf  the  human  race,  which  are  fo 

fatal 
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fatal  in  other  countries,  have  never  made  the  B  °XI°  K 

ieaft  ravages  there.  If  the  air  of  the  country  v— 

can  be  withftood,  and  the  middle  age  be  attained 

to,  this  is  lufficient  to  infure  a  long  and  happy 

life.  There  old  age  is  not  weak,  languifhing, 

and  befet  with  thole  infirmities  which  affeCt  it  in 

our  climate. 


In  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  however,  new-born 
infants  are  attacked  with  a  dileafe  which  Teems 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone :  it  is  called  tetanos . 
If  a  child  receive  the  impreffion  of  the  air  or 
wind,  if  the  room  where  it  is  juft  born  be  ex- 
pofed  to  frnoke,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold,  the 
diforder  (hews  itfelf  immediately.  It  firft  feizes 
the  jaw,  which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as 
not  to  be  opened.  This  fpafm  foon  communi¬ 
cates  itfelf  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  j  and 
the  child  dies  for  want  of  being  able  to  take 
nourifhment.  If  it  efcape  this  danger,  which 
threatens  the  nine  firft  days  of  it’s  exiftence,  it 
has  nothing  to  fear.  The  indulgences  which 
are  allowed  to  children  before  they  are  weaned, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  fuch 
as  the  ufe  of  coffee,  chocolate,  wine,  but  efpe- 
cially  fugar  and  fweetmeats  5  thefe  indulgences 
that  are  fo  pernicious  to  our  children,  are  offered 
to  thofe  of  America  by  nature,  which  accuftoms 
them  in  early  age  to  the  productions  of  their  cli¬ 
mate. 


Dlfeafes  to 
which  the 
Europeans 

are  lubjeft 
in  the 
iflands  of 
America. 


The  fair  fex,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  has 
it’s  infirmities  as  well  as  it’s  charms.  In  the  iflands 
they  are  fubjeCt  to  a  weaknefs,  an  almoft  total  de¬ 
cay  of  their  ftrength  3  an  unconquerable  averfion 
j  for 
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book  for  all  kind  of  wholefome  food,  and  an  irregular 
v  — i  craving  after  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial  to  their 
health.  Salt  or  fpiced  food  is  what  they  only  relilh 
and  defire.  This  difeafe  is  a  true  cachexy,  which 
commonly  degenerates  into  a  dropfy.  It  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  diminution  of  the  menfes  in  thofe 
women  who  come  from  Europe,  and  to  the  weak- 
nefs  or  total  fuppreffion  of  that  periodical  dis¬ 
charge  in  Creoles.  It  might  (till  more  properly 
be  attributed  to  the  exceffive  heat,  and, the  im- 
moderate  dampnefs  of  the  climate,  which  at 
length  defiroys  every  fpring  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy. 

The  men,  more  robuft,  are  liable  to  more  vio¬ 
lent  complaints.  In  this  vicinity  of  the  equator, 
they  are  expofed  to  a  hot,  and  malignant  fever, 
know’n  under  different  names,  and  indicated  by 
haemorrhages.  The  blood,  which  is  boiling  under 
the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged  from  the 
nofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Nature, 
in  temperate  climates,  does  not  move  with  fuch 
rapidity,  but  that  in  the  mofl  acute  diforders  there 
is  time  to  obferve  and  follow  the  courfe  fhe  takes. 
In  the  iflands,  her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that  if  we 
delay  to  attack  the  diforder  as  foon  as  it  appears, 
it’s  effects  are  certainly  fatal.  No  fooner  is  a  per- 
fon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  the  phyfician,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are  all  called  to  his  bed- 
fide.  * 

The  fymptoms  of  this  terrible  illnefs  feem  to 
'  indicate  the  neceffity  of  bleeding.  This  opera¬ 

tion  hath  therefore  been  repeated  without  mea- 
fure.  Several  experiments  have  at  length  demon- 

flrated 
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ftrated  that  this  expedient  was  fatal.  Remedies  s  °x°  K 
are  now  preferred  which  are  capable  of  mode¬ 
rating  this  great  rarefa&ion  of  the  blood,  and 
which  tend  to  the  difTolution  of  it,  fuch  .as 
bathing,  glytters,  oxycrate,  and  even  blitters, 
when  the  diforder  is  attended  with  delirium.  We 
have  know’n  a  profeffional  man  of  great  under- 
ttanding,  who  thought  that  the  immediate  caufe 
of  this  malady  was  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun  * 
and  who  affirmed,  that  thofe  who  did  not  expofe 
themfelves  to  it,  mott  commonly  efcaped  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furvive  thefe  attacks  reco¬ 
ver  very  ttowly,  and  with  difficulty.  Several 
fail  into  an  habitual  languor,  occafioned  by  the 
debility  of  the  whole  machine,  which  the  noxious 
air  of  the  country,  and  the  little  nourishment 
their  food  fupplies,  are  not  able  to  rettore. 

Hence  obftrudtions,  jaundice,  and  fwellings  of 
the  fpleen  are  produced,  which  fometimes  termi¬ 
nate  in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  go  over  to 
America  are  expofed  to  this  danger,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  Creoles  themfelves,  on  their  return 
from  more  temperate  climates.  But  it  never  at¬ 
tacks  women  whofe  blood  has  the  natural  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  Negroes,  who,  born  under  a  hot¬ 
ter  climate,  are  inured  by  nature,  and  prepared 
by  free  perforation,  for  all  the  ferments  that  the 
fun  can  produce. 

These  violent  fevers  are  certainly  owen  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  iefs  oblique,. 

and 
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book  an(j  more  conftant,  than  in  our  climates.  This 
.  x‘~  ,  ^at  mult  undoubtedly  thicken  the  blood,  through 

the  excefs  of  perfpiration,  a  want  of  elafticity  in 
the  folids,  and  a  dilatation  of  the  veffels  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluids,  whether  in  proportion  to 
the  rarefa&ion  of  the  air,  or  the  lefs  degree  of 
compreffion  which  the  furface  of  the  bodies  is  ex- 
pofed  to  in  a  rarefied  atmofphere. 

Far  from  having  recourfe  to  thefe  expedients, 
which  are  know’n  to  be  preventatives  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  the  inhabitants  fall  into  fuch  excefies  as 
are  moft  likely  to  haften  and  increafe  it.  The 
ftranpers  who  arrive  at  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  are 
excited  by  the  entertainments  they  are  invited  to, 
the  pleafures  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  re¬ 
ception  they  meet  with;  every  thing  induces 
them  to  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  all  the 
pleafures  which  cuftom  renders  lefs  prejudicial 
to  thofe  who  are  born  under  this  climate.  Feaft- 
ino-,  dancing,  gaming,  late  hours,  wine,  cor¬ 
dials,  and  frequently  the  chagrin  of  difappoint- 
ment  in  their  chimerical  expectations,  conipire  to 
add  to  the  ferment  of  an  immoderate  heat  of 
the  blood,  which  foon  becomes  inflamed. 

With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
refift  the  heats  of  this  climate,  when  even  the 
o-reateft  precautions  are  not  fufficient  to  fecure 
perfons  from  the  attack  of  thofe  dangerous 
fevers  ;  when  the  moft  fober  and  moderate  men, 
who  are  the  moft  averfe  from  every  kind  of  excefs, 
and  the  moft  careful  of  all  their  actions,  are  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefeni 
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Rate  of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the  B  °XI°  IC 
Elands,  four  Englifh  die,  three  French,  three  u— 
Dutch,  three  Danes,  and  one  Spaniard. 

■  When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  were  loft 

«■ 

in  thefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  firft  occu¬ 
pied,  it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  Rates  who 
had  the  ambition  of  fettling  there  would  be  depo¬ 
pulated  in  the  end, 

Experience  hath  altered  the  public  opinion  Advantages 
upon  this  point.  In  proportion  as  thefe  colonies  tionsthat 
have  extended  their  plantations,  they  have  had  po0/‘ 
frefh  means  of  expence.  Thefe  have  opened  the  Amen- 

x  1  can  lilands. 

to  their  mother-country  new  fources  of  confump- 
tion.  The  increafe  in  exportations  could  not 
take  place  without  an  increafe  of  labour.  Thefe 
labours  have  brought  together  a  greater  number 
of  men,  which  will  ever  be  the  cafe  when  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  are  multiplied.  Even  fo¬ 
reigners  have  reforted  in  great  multitudes  to 
thofe  kingdoms,  which  opened  a  vaft  field  to 
their  ambition  and  induftry. 

Population  hath  not  only  increased  among 
the  proprietors  of  the  iOands,  but  the  people  have 
alfo  become  more  happy.  Our  felicity  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  proportioned  to  our  conveniences,  and  it 
muft  increafe  as  we  can  vary  and  extend  them. 

The  iflands  have  been  productive  of  this  advan^ 
tage  to  their  pofTeffors.  They  have  draw'n  from 
thefe  fertile  regions  a  number  of  commodities, 
the  confumption  of  which  hath  added  to  their  en¬ 
joyments.  They  have  acquired  fome,  which, 
when  exchanged  for  others  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  have  made  them  partake  of  the  luxuries 
Vol.  V.  A  a  of 
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B  oj>  k  6f  otjier  climates.  In  this  manner,  the  king- 
■  -•*  d ^  doms  which  have  acquired  the  poflfeflion  of  the 
iflands,  by  fortunate  circumftanc'es,  or  by  well- 
combined  projects,  are  become  the  refidence  of 
the  arts,  and  of  all  the  polite  amufements  which 
are  a  natural  and  necefiary  confequence  of  great 
plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage :  thefe  co¬ 
lonies  have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  them, 
to  a  fuperiority  of  influence  in  the  political  world, 
by  the  following  means  :  Gold  and  filver,  which 
form  the  general  circulation  of  Europe,  come  from 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  They  belong  neither 
to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portuguefe,  but  to 
people,  who  give  their  merchandife  in  exchange 
for  thefe  metals.  Thefe  people  have  commercial 
Iran  factions  with  each  other,  that  are  ultimately 
fettled  at  Lifbon  and  Cadiz,  which  may  be  looked 
t5pon  as  a  common  and  univerfal  repofltory.  It  is 
in  thefe  places  that  one  mult  judge  of  the  increafe 
or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation.  That 
nation,  whofe  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are 
kept  in  balance  with  the  reft,  receives  the  whole 
interefc  of  ids  capital.  That  which  hath  purchafed 
more  than  it  hath  fold,  withdraws  lefs  than  it’s  in- 
tereit ;  becaufe  it  hath  ceded  a  part  of  it,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  indebted:  That  which  hath  fold  more  to  other 
nations  than  it  hath  purchafed  of  them,  does  not 
only  get  what  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  alio  the  profit  it  hath  derived  from  other  na¬ 
tions  with  which  it  hath  made  exchanges.  This 
la  ft  advantage  is  peculiar  to  the  people  who  pof- 
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fefs  the  iflands.  Their  fpecie  is  annually  in- 
creafed  by  the  fale  of  the  valuable  productions  of 
thefe  countries ;  and  the  augmentation  of  their 
fpecie  confirms  their  fuperiority,  &nd  renders 
them  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  But  we  fhali 
explain;  in  the  following  Books,  how  far  each  na¬ 
tion  hath  increafed  it’s  power  by  the  pofieflion  of 
the  iflands. 
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Definition 

of  true 
glory. 


I  WAS  going  to  fay,  that  Spain  had  the  glory 
of  having  difcovered  the  great  Archipelago 
of  America,  and  of  having  formed  the  fir  ft  fettle  - 
ments  there,  when  I  was  .  checked  by  the  confi- 
deration,  that  the  difcovery  of  it  could  not  pofii- 
bly  have  been  glorious  to  the  Spaniards,  unlefs 
it  had  been  advantageous  to  the  Antilles. 

Glory  is  a  fentiment  which  raifes  us  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  which  increafes  our  confederation 
among  enlightened  men.  The  idea  of  it  is  infe- 
parably  connected  with  thofe  of  a"  great  difficulty 
overcome,  of  great  utility  fubfequent  to  fuccefs, 
and  of  equal  increafe  of  felicity  for  the  univerfe 
or  for  one’s  country.  Whatever  mark  of  genius 
I  may  acknowlege  in  the  invention  of  any  de- 
ftructive  weapon,  I  fhould  excite  a  juft  indigna¬ 
tion,  were  I  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  man,  or  fuch  a 
nation,  had  the  glory  of  having  invented  it. 
Glory,  at  leaft,  according  to  the  ideas  I  have 
formed  of  it,  is  not  the  reward  of  the  greateft 
fuccefs  in  the  fciences*  If  you  invent  a  new 
calculation,  compofe  a  fublime  poem,  or  if 
you  have  excelled  Cicero  or  Demofthenes  in 
eloquence,  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  in  hiftory,  ce¬ 
lebrity 
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lebrity  may  be  granted  to  you,  but  not  glory. 
Neither  is  it  any  more  to  be  obtained  by  the  fu- 
periority  of  talents  in  the  arts.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
that  from  the  block  of  marble  you  have  cut  out 
either  the  Gladiator,  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere ; 
that  your  pencil  hath  painted  the  transfiguration ; 
or  that  your  fimple,  exprefiive,  and  melodious 
airs  have  equalled  you  with  Pergolefi  j  you  will 
then  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  but  no  glory.  I 
will  go  further:  If  you  fhould  equal  Vauban  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  Turenne  and  Conde  in 
that  of  commanding  armies ;  if  you  fhould  gain 
battles,  and  conquer  provinces,  all  thefe  adtions 
are  undoubtedly  great,  and  your  name  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  remoteft  poflerity,  but  glory  is 
referved  for  other  qualities.  We  do  not  acquire 
glory  by  adding  to  that  of  our  nation.  A  man 
may  be  the  honour  of  his  corps,  without  being 
the  glory  of  his  country.  A  private  man  may 
afpire  to  reputation,  to  fame,  and  to  immorta¬ 
lity  5  but  there  are  none  but  rare  circumftances, 
and  a  fortunate  hazard,  that  can  conduct  him  to 
glory. 

Glory  belongs  to  God  in  heaven.  Upon 
earth,  it  is  the  lot  of  Virtue,  and  not  of  genius  $ 
of  ufeful,  great,  beneficent,  fplendid  and  heroic 
Virtue.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  monarch,  who,  through¬ 
out  the  courfe  of  a  tumultuous  reign,  hath  at¬ 
tended  to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedls,  and  hath 
attended  to  it  with  fuccefs.  It  is  the  lot  of  a  fub- 
jedl,  who  fhall  have  facrificed  his  life  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  the  lot 
of  a  people,  who  fhall  have  chofen  rather  to  die 
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Idea  that 
rnuft  be 
formed  of 
the  Ifland 
of  Trinidad. 
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free,  than  to  liye  enflaved,  It  is  the  lot,  not  of  a 
C ae far  or  of  a  Pompey,  but  of  a  Regulus  or  of  a 
Cato.  It  is  the  lot  of  a  Henry  IV. 

t  f  ..  < 

It  is  owen  to  the  fpirit  of  humanity  which  phi- 
Ipfophy  hath  infufed  into  the  minds  of  all  en¬ 
lightened  people,  that  conquerors,  as  well  antient 
as  modern,  are  now  put  upon  a  level  with  the 
moft  abhorred  clafs  of  mankind.  And  1  doubt 


not  but  that  pofterity,  which  will  judge  with 
impartiality  of  the  difcoveries  we  have  made  in 
the  New  World,  will  rank  our  navigators  ftill 
below  them.  For,  have  they  been  guided  by 
their  regard  for  the  human  race,  or  by  cupidity  ? 
And  though  an  enterprize  be  in  itfelf  a  good 

one,  can  it  be  laudable,  if  the  motive  of  it  be 

5  . j 

vicious  r 

The  ifland  which  the  Spaniards  fir  ft  met  with 
on  their  arrival  in  America,  is  called  Trinidad. 
Columbus  landed  on  it  in  1498,  when  he  difco- 
vered  the  Oronooko  $  but  other  objects  interfer¬ 
ing,  both  the  ifland,  and  the  qoafts  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent,  were  at  that  time  negle&ed. 
It  was  not  till  inc,  that  the  court  of  Madrid 


took  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  which  is 
fituated  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Oronooko,  as  if 
were  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  this  river.  It  is 
faid  to  comprehend  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
fquare  leagues.  It  hath  never  experienced  any 
hurricane,  and  it’s  climate  is  wholefome.  The 
rains  are  very  abundant  there  from  the  middle 
cf  May  to  the  end  of  O&ober;  and  the  drynefs 
that  prevails  throughout  the  reft  of  the  year  is  not 
attended  with  any  inconvenience,  becaufe  the 
r  '  d .  country. 
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country*  though  deftitute  of  navigable  rivers,  is  B  K 
very  well  watered.  The  earthquakes  ate  more  ^ — » 

frequent  than  dangerous.  In  the  interior  part  of 
the  ifland  there  are  four  groups  of  mountains, 
which,  together  with  fome  others  formed  by  na¬ 
ture  upon  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  occupy  a 
third  part  of  the  territory.  The  reft  is  in  general 
fufceptible  of  the  richeft  cultures. 

The  form  of  the  iiland  is  fquare.  To  the 
North  is  a  coaft  of  twenty-two  leagues  in  extent, 
too  much  elevated,  and  too  much  divided,  ever 
to  be  of  any  ufe.  The  Eaftern  coaft  is  only 
nineteen  leagues  in  extent,  but  in  all  parts  as 
convenient  as  one  could  wifh  it  to  be.  The 
Southern  coaft  hath  five-and-twenty  leagues,  is  a 
little  exalted,  and  adapted  for  jthe  fuccefsful  cul¬ 
tivation  of  coffee  and  cacao.  The  land  on  the 
1  «  ;  ;  • ..  • 

Weftern  fide  is  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  to  the  South  by  the  Soldiers  Canal,  and  tQ 
the  North  by  the  Dragon’s  Mouth,  and  forms* 
by  means  of  a  recefs,  a  harbour  of  twenty  leagues 
in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  depth.  It  offers,  in  all 
feafons,  a  fecure  afylum  to  the  navigators,  who, 
durmg  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  anchor  any  where  die,.  except  at  the 
place  called  the  Galiote. 

In  this  part  are  the  Spanifh  fetrlcrpents.  They 
capfift  only  of  the  Port  of  Spain,  upon  which 
tfyffe  are  feventy-eight  thatched  huts  j  and  of 
Saint  Jofeph,  fituated  three  leagues  further  up  the 
country,  where  eighty-eight  families,  (till  ipore 
wretched  than  the  former,  are  computed, 
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Account  of 
Cubagua, 
2nd  of  its 
pearls. 


The  cacao  was  formerly  cultivated  near  thefe 
two  villages.  It’s  excellence  made  it  be  preferred 
even  to  that  of  Caraccas.  In  order  to  fecure  ir, 
the  merchants  ufed  to  pay  for  it  before  hand. 
The  trees  that  produced  it  perifhed  all  in  17 £7, 
and  have  net  been  replanted  fince.  The  monks 
attributed  this  difafter  to  the  colonifts  having  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  tithes.  Thole  who  were  not 
blinded  by  intereft  or  fuperftition,  aferibed  it  to 
the  north  winds,  which  have  too  frequently  occa- 
lioned  the  fame  kind  of  calamity  in  other  parts. 
Since  this  period,  Trinidad  hath  not  been  much 
more  frequented  than  Cubagua. 

This  little  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
leagues  only  from  the  continent,  was  difeovered, 
and  neglected  by  Columbus,  in  1498.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  being  afterwards  informed  that  it's  fhores 
contained  great  treafures,  repaired  to  it  in  multi¬ 
tudes  in  1509,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pearl 
Ifland. 

The  pearl  is  a  hard  fhining  body,  more  or 
lefs  white,  commonly  of  a  round  form,  and  which 
is  found  in  fome  fhells,  but  more  frequently  in  that 
which  is  know’n  by  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl. 
This  richprodudion  of  nature  is  moflly  attached  to 
the  infide  of  thefhell;  but  it  is  moll  perfect  when 
found  in  the  animal  itfelf,  which  lives  in  thefhell. 

The  antients  were  in  an  error  with  refpedt  to 
the  origin  of  the  pearl,  as  well  with  regard  to 
many  other  phenomena,  which  we  have  obferved 
and  underftood  better,  and  which  we  have  ex^ 
plained  more  fatisfadlorily.  Let  us  not  defpife 
7  them 
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them  the  more  on  this  account,  neither  let  us  be  B  %  p  K 
more  vain.  Their  mi  (lakes  fometimes  difplay  a 
degree  of  fagacity,  and  have  not  been  entirely 
ufelefs  to  us.  They  have  been  the  firft  (leps  of 
fcience,  which  time,  the  efforts  of  human  genius, 
and  a  number  of  fortunate  and  cafual  circum- 
ftances,  were  to  improve.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  tear  the  veil  that  covers  nature,  before  it 
was  lifted  up. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ufed  to  fay,  that 
the  fhell-fifh  ralfed  itfelf  every  morning  to  the 
furface  of  the  waters,  and  received  the  dew,  which 
was  changed  into  pearl.  This  agreeable  idea  hath 
fhared  the  fate  of  numberlefs  fables  of  the  fame 
kind,  when  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  had  made  it 
know’n,  that  this  fhell-fifh  remained  always  at  the 

bottom  of  the  fea,  or  fixed  to  the  rocks  where  it 

* 

had  been  formed ;  and  when  found  philofophy 
had  demonfirated,  that  it  was  impoflible  it  fhoulc} 
be  otherwife. 

It  hath  fince  been  imagined,  that  pearls  mud 
be  the  eggs,  or  the  fperm  of  the  fifh  inclofed  in 
the  fhell.  But  this  idea  hath  likewife  fallen  into 
difcredit,  when  it  hath  been  fully  know’n,  that 
the  pearls  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  animal ; 
and  when,  after  the  mod  accurate  inveftigations, 
anatomy  hath  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  or*^ 
gans  calculated  for  generation  in  this  fifh,  which 
Rems  to  add  one  to  the  clafs  of  hermaphroditical 
animals. 

At  length,  after  a  variety  of  fyflems  lightly 
adopted,  and  fucceffively  abandoned,  it  hath  been 
imagined  that  pearls  were  produced  from  a  dif- 
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p  o  o  k  eafe  in  the  animal ;  and  that  they  were  formed 
by  a  liquor  extravafated  from  fome  velfels,  and 


detained  between  the  membranes,  or  fpread  along 
the  interior  furface  of  the  fhell?  This  conje&ure 
hath  been  ftill  more  confirmed  to  accurate  ob- 
feryers,  in  proportion  as  it  hath  been  afcertained* 
;hat  thefe  treafures  were  not  to  be  found  indis¬ 
criminately  in  all  the  fifh  ;  that  thofe  which  had 
them  were  not  fo  well  tailed  as  the  others ;  and 
that  the  poafts  upon  which  this  rich  fifhery  was 
carried  on  were  in  general  unwholeforrie. 

Black  pearls,  fuch  as  are  inclining  to  black* 
or  fuch  as  are  of  a  lead  colour,  afe  univerfally 
defpifed.  In  Arabia,  and  in  fome  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft,  the  yellow  pearls  are  efteemed.  But 
the  white  ones  are  preferred  in  Europe,  and 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  globe.  It 
is  regretted  only  that  they  begin  to  grow  yellow 
after  half  a  century. 

Although  pearls  had  been  difcovered  in  the 
feas  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  thofe  of  America, 
yet  their  price  was  fufficiently  kept  qp  to  induce 
people  to  counterfeit  them.  The  imitation  wa$ 
at  firft  coarfe.  It  was  glafs  covered  with  mer¬ 
cury.  Attempts  have  been  repeated,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  nature  hath  been  fo  well  copied, 
that  it  was  eafy  to  be  milled.  The  artificial 
pearls,  which  are  made  at  prelent  with  wax  and 
ichthyocol,  have  much  the  advantage  of  the 
others.  They  are  cheap ;  and  are  made  of  every 
fize  and  fhape,  to  fait  the  women  who  ufe  them 
for  ornament* 

Thi* 
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This  difcovery  was  unknow’n  when  the  Spa^  $  °  k 

ni^pj^  fettled  at  Cufoagua.  They  arrived  there  u — y — 
with  fame  favages  of  the  Lucaya  Iflands,  who 
had  not  been  found  proper  for  the  labours  of  the 
mines,  but  who  had  the  faculty  of  remaining  a 
long  time  under  water  with  great  eafe.  This 
talent  procured  to  their  oppreftbrs  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  pearls.  Thefe  pearls  were  not  fpoiled,  as 
thofe  had  been  which  had  been  hitherto  colle&ed 
by  the  Americans,  who  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  fire  for  opening  the  (hell  that 
contained  them.  They  were  preferved  in  all 
their  beauty,  and  found  an  advantageous  mart. 

But  this  fuccefs  was  momentary.  The  pearl  bank 
was  loon  exhaufted ;  and  the  colony  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  1524,  to  Margaretta,  where  the  re¬ 
gretted  riches  were  found,  and  from  whence  they 
difappeared  almoft  as  foon. 

Yet  this  laft  fettlement,  which  is  fifteen  leagues  ideas  re^ 
iq  length  and  five  in  breadth,  was  not  aban-  Marietta, 
do.ned.  Ip  is  almoft  continually  covered  with 
thick,  fogs,  although  nature  hath  not  beftowed 
qpon  it  any  current  waters.  There  is  no  village 
in  it  except  Mon  Padre,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fmall  fort.  It’s  foil  would  be  fruitful  if  it  were 
cultivated. 

v  .yis  •  .  -1  .*  <  .  ■ 

It  was  almoft  generally  fuppofed,  that  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  preferving  Margaretta  and 
Trinidad,  meant  rather  to  keep  off  rival  nations 
from  this  continent,  than  to  derive  any  advantage 
from,  them.  At  pref^nc  we  are  induced  to  think 
otherwife.  Convinced  that  the  Archipelago  of 
America  was  full  of  inhabitants  Joadecl  with  debts, 

*  v  *  — 

or 
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book  or  who  poffeffed  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  indiffer- 

LJC1\'  ,  ent  land,  the  council  of  Charles  III.  hath  offered 
great  conceffions,  in  thefe  two  iflands,  to  thofe 
v/ho  ffiould  embrace  their  faith.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  with  all  the  Spanifh  traders  Was  infured 
to  them.  They  were  only  obliged  to  deliver 
their  cacao  to  the  company  of  Caraccas,  but  at 
twenty-feven  fols  *  per  pound,  and  under  the  con¬ 
dition  that  this  company  ffiould  advance  them 
fome  capital.  Thefe  overtures  have  only  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  at  Granada,  from 
whence  fome  Frenchmen  have  made  their  efcape 
with  a  few  Oaves,  either  to  fcreen  themfelves 
from  the  purfuics  of  their  creditors,  or  from 
averfion  to  the  fway  of  the  Engliffi.  In  every 
other  part,  they  have  had  no  effed,  whether  from 
averfion  for  an  oprcffive  government,  or  whether 
it  be  that  the  expectations  of  all  are  at  prefent 
turned  towards  the  North  of  the  New  World, 
Trinidad  and  Margaretta  are  at  prefent  inha¬ 
bited  only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  wrho,  with  fome 
Indian  women,  have  formed  a  race  of  men,  who, 
uniring  the  indolence  of  the  favage  to  the  vices 
of  civilized  nations,  are  fluggards,  cheats,  and 
zealots.  They  live  upon  maize,  upon  what  fifli 
they  catch,  and  upon  bananas,  which  nature,  out 
of  indulgence  as  it  were  to  their  (lothfulnefs,_ 
produces  there  of  a  larger  fize,  and  better  quality, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
have  a  breed  of  lean  and  taftelefs  cattle,  with 
which  they  carry  on  a  fraudulent  traffic  to  the 
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French  colonies,  exchanging  them  for  camblets, 
black  veils,  linens,  filk  dockings,  white  hats, 
and  hard  ware.  The  number  of  their  velTels  does 
not  exceed  thirty  (loops,  without  decks. 

The  tame  animals:  of  thefe  two  ifiands  have 
filled  the  woods  with  a  breed  of  horned  cattle 
which  are  become  wild.  The  inhabitants  ffioot 
them,  and  cut  their  flefh  into  Dips  of  three  inches 
in  breadth  and  one  in  thicknefs,  which  they  dry, 
after  having  melted  the  fat.  out  of  them,  fo  that 
they,  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  This  pro- 
vifion,  which  is  called  Taffajo,  is  fold  in.  the 
French  fettlements  for  twenty  livres  *  a  hundred 
fight.  « 

All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to 
thefe  two  ifiands,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mandants,  the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  the 
monks.  The  remainder  of  the  people,  who  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  fixteen  hundred,  live  in 
a: date  of  the  mod  deplorable  poverty.  In  time 
of  war  they  furnifh  about  two  hundred  men,  who, 
for  the  fake  of  plunder,  offer  themfelves,  without’ 
didin&ion,  to  any  of  the  colonies  that  happen  to 
be  fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea.  The  inhabitants 
of  PortO'Hico  are  of  a  different  turn. 

Although  this  ifland  had  been  difeovered  and  Conqueftof 

•  in  .  '  ,  Porto-Rico 

vifited  by  Columbus  in  1493,  the  Spaniards  ne-  by  the  Spa- 
gledcd  it  till  i509,when  the  third  of  gold  brought  mards‘ 
them  thither  from  St.  Domingo,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make  a  conqued, 
which  afterwards  cod  them  dear. 


*  16  s.  8d. 
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It  is  generally  know’n,  that  the  life  of  poifoned 
arms  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  In  mod  coun¬ 
tries,  it  preceded  the  invention  of  deel.  When 
darts  headed  with  (tones,  bones  of  fifh  or  other 
animals,  proved  inefficient  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  wild  beads,  men  had  recourfe  to  poifonous 
juices,  which,  from  being  originally  defigned 
merely  for  the  chace,  were  afterwards  employed 
in  the  wars  of  conquering  or  lavage  people  againft 
their  own  fpecies.  Ambition  and  revenge  fet  no 
limits  to  their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpent 
in  drowning  whole  nations  in  rivers  of  blood. 
When  it  was  difcovered  that  this  effufion  of  blood 
produced  no  advantage,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  dream  fwelled  in  it’s  courfe,  it  depopulated 
countries,  and  left  nothing  but  deferts  without 
animation  and  without  culture;  they  then  came 
to.  an  agreement  to  moderate,  in  fome  degree,  the 
third  of  diedding  .  it.  They  edab.liffied  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  war;  that  is  to  fay,  injudice  in 
injudice,  or  the  intered  of  kings  in  the  maffacre 
of  the  people.  They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats 
of  all  their  victims  at  once;  but  referve  fome  few 
of  the  herd  to  propagate  the  breed.  Thefe  laws 
of  war,  or  of  nations,  required  the  abolition  of 
certain  abufes  in  the  art  of  killing.  Where  fire¬ 
arms  are  to  be  had,  poifoned  weapons  are  for¬ 
bidden  ;  and,  when  cannon  balls  will  anfwer  the 
end,  chewed  bullets  are  not  allowed.  O!  racej 
unworthy  both  of  heaven  or  earth,  dedructive, 
tyrannical  being,  man,  or  devil  rather,  wilt  thou 
never  ceafe  to  torment  this  globe,  where  thou 
exided  but  for  a  moment !  Will  thy  wars  never 
\  ■  end 
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fcnd  but  with  the  annihilation  of  thy  fpecies !  Go  B  0  °  K 
-then ;  if  thou  would’d  advance  thy  mifchief,  go  < — v — • 
and  provide  thyfelf  with  the  poifons  of  the  New 
World.  i 

Of  all  the  regions,  productive  of  venomous 
plants,  none  abounded  fo  much  in  them  as  South-* 

America,  which  owed  this  malignant  fertility  to  a 
foil  in  general  rank,  as  if  it  were  purging  itfelf 
from  the  flime  of  a  deluge. 

The  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  were 
vad  numbers  in  all  damp  and  marlhy  places,  fur- 
nilhed  the  poifon,  which  was  in  univerfal  requeft 
on  the  continent.  The  method  of  preparing  it 
was  by  cutting  them  in  pieces,  then  boiling  them 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  had  acquired  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  their 
arrows  in  it,  which  were  immediately  impregnated 
with  the  poifonous  quality.  During  feveral  ages, 
the  favages  in  general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their 
wars  with  each  other.  At  length  many  of  thofe 
nations,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers, 
found  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  fo  dedruCtive  a 
weapon,  and  referved  it  for  beads,  whether  large 
dr'fmall,  which  they  could  not  overtake  or  over¬ 
come.  Any  animal,  whofe  fkin  has  been  raifed 
with  one  of  thefe  poifoned  arrows,  dies  a  minute 
after,  without  any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain. 

This  is  not  occafioned  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  which  was  a  long  time  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  ;  recent  experiments  have  proved,  that  this 
poifon,  mixed  with  blood  newly  draw’n  and  warm, 
prevents  it  from  coagulating,  and  even  preferves 
it  feme  time  from  putrefaction.  It  is  probable, 

that 
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book  that  the  effe£t  of  thefe  juices  is  upon  the  nervous 

-y- _ ■>  fyflem.  Some  travellers  have  imputed  the  origin 

of  the  venereal  difeafe  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World,  to  the  habit  of  eating  game 
killed  with  thefe  poifoned  arms.  At  prefent  it  is 
Univerfally  know’n,  that  the  flefh  of  fuch  animals 
may  be  eaten  for  a  continuance  without  any  ill 
effect. 

In  the  American  iflands,  the  natives  draw  their 
poifon  from  trees,- more  than  from  the  Lianes  ->  and 
of  all  the  venomous  forts  of  trees,  the  mod:  deadly 
is  the  mancheneel. 

This  tree  is  rather  lofty,  and  ufually  grows  by 
the  water  fide.  It  hath  the  figure  and  leaves  of 
the  pear-tree.  It’s  trunk,  which  is  of  a  compact, 
heavy,  veiny  wood,  fit  for  joiners  work,  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  and  tender  bark.  It  bears 
two  fpecies  of  flowers.  Some  are  male,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  catkins  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches*- 
They  have  in  each  calix  but  one  thread  fur- 
mounted  with  two  anthers.  The  female  flowers 
are  Angle.  Their  piftil  becomes  a  ftraight  fiefhy 
fruit,  of  the  form  of  a  fig  or  a  pear,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  very  hard  kernel,  in  which  are  five  or  fix 
feeds  in  fo  many  different  cells.  In  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  efpecially  between  the  trunk  and 
the  bark,  a  milky  juice  is  found,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  fubtile  poifon,  and  which  renders 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  and  even  the  coming, 
near  to  it,  very  dangerous.  One  cannot  fleep 
with  impunity  under  the  fhade  of  it,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ter  which  drops  from  it’s  leaves  after  a  fhower, 

.  raifes  blifters  upon  the  fkin,  and  excites  a  trou- 

blefome 
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blefome  itching.  The  juice  of  the  mancheneei  B  °x®  K 
is  received  into  fhells,  placed  under  various  in-' 
cifions  that  have  been  made  in  ids  trunk.  As  foon 


as  this  juice  is  grow'n  a  little  thick,  the  points  of 
the  arrows  are  fteeped  in  it,  which  acquire  from 
thence  the  property  of  conveying  fudden  death, 
be  the  wound  ever  fo  flight.  This  poifon,  as  it 
appears  from  experience,  preferves  ids  venomous 
quality  above  a  hundred  years.  Of  all  the  fpots 
where  this  fatal  tree  is  found,  Porto-Rico  is  that 
in  which  it  delights  mo  ft,  and  where  it  is  found 
in  the  greateft  abundance.  Why  were  not  the 
firft  conquerors  of  America  all  fhipwrecked  on  this 
ifland  ?  It  is  the  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  it  fo  late,  and  that 
they  did  not  there  meet  with  the  death  which  their 
avarice  merited. 

The  mancheneei  feems  to  have  been  fatal  only 
to  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
where  it  grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribs,  who 
made  frequent  defcents  on  their  coafts.  The  fame 
arms  they  might  have  employed  againft  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  5  and,  as  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at 
that  time  that  fait,  applied  immediately,  is  an 
infallible  cure,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  firft  effects  of  this  poifon.  But  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance  from  the  la¬ 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  had  been 
informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of 
the  neighbouring  ifles ;  and  they  regarded  thefe 
ftrangers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe 
chains  they  voluntarily  lubmitted  themfelves.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wifhed  to 

Vol.  V,  B  b  fftake 
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fhake  off  the  intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  im- 

^  «  .  f  •  s  - 

pofed  on  them,  and  podponed  the  enterprife.only 
till  they  could  be  affured  whether  their  tyrants' 
were  immortal.  A  Cacique,  named  Broyoan,  was^ 
intruded  with  this  com  million. 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to 
him  Salzedo,.  a  young.  Spaniard,  who  was  travel¬ 
ling.  He  received  him  with  great  refpeff,  and 
at  his  departure  fent  feme  Indians  to  attend  him 
on  his  way,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  quality  of 
guides.  When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river, 
which  they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took 
him  on  his  fhoulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon 
as  they  had  got  into  the  midft  of  it,  he  threw  him 
into  the  water,  and,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his 
companions,  kept  him  there  till  there  was*  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  life.  They  then  dragged  him  to  the 
banks-  but,  as  they  were,  dill  in  doubt  whether 
he  was  dead  or  living,,  they  begged  pardon  a? 

thoufand  times  for  the  accident  that  had  happen- 

,  -- 

ed.  This  farce  laded  three  days  \  till  at  length 
being  convinced,  by  the  dench  of  the  corpfe,  that 
it  w7as  poffible  for  Spaniards  to  die,  the  Indians 
rofe  on  all  ddes  upon  their  oppreffors,  and  maffa- 
cred  a  hundred  of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  affembled  all  the 
Cadilians  who  had  efcaped,  and,  without  lofs  of 
time,  fell  upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  with 
this  fuddcn  attack.  In  proportion  as  the  number 
of  their  enemies  increafed,  their  panic  became 
more  violent.  They  had  even  the  folly  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  thefe  Spaniards,  which  were  jud  arrived 
from  St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that  had  been 

killed. 
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killed,  and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  them.  B  °n°  K 
Under  this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading  to  con-  c-.-y— J 
tinue  a  war  with  men  who  revive  after  their  death, 
they  fubmitted  once  more  to  the  yoke,  ahd>  being 
condemned  to  the  mines,  in  a  fhort  time  fell 
victims  to  the  toils  of  fiavery. 

Porto-Rico  hath  thirty-fix  leagues  in  length,  p5e£entftat® 

J  °  ■  .  •  .  ^  of  Porto- 

eighteen  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  circurrl- 
Terence.  We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  befi,  if  not  entirely  the  befi,  of  the 
ifiands  bf  the  New  Vforld,  in  proportion  to  it's 
extent.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  tolerably 
temperate,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  pure  dreams 
of  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  rivulets.  It's 
mountains  are  covered  with  either  ufeful  or  va¬ 
luable  trees,  and  it’s  vallies  have  a  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  feldom  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  All  the 
prddudtions  peculiar  to  America  thrive  upon  this 
deep  foil.  A  fafe  port,  commodious  harbours, 
and  coafts  of  eafy  accefs,  *are  added  to  thefe  feve- 
ral  advantages* 

On  this  territory,  deprived  of  it’s  favage  inha¬ 
bitants  by  ferocious  deeds,  the  memory  of  which 
three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate, 
was  fucceffively  formed  a  population  of  forty- 
four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three 
men,  either  white  or  of  -  a  mixt  race.  Mod  of 
them  were  naked.  Their  habitations  were  no¬ 
thing  more  than  huts.  Nature,  with  little  or  no 
abidance,  fupplied  them  with  lubfidence.  The 
linens,  and  fome  other  things  of  little  value, 
which  they  clandedinely  obtained  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  or  from  foreign  ifiands,  were  paid  for 

B  b  2  by 
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by  the  colony  with  tobacco,  cattle,  and  with  the 
money  which  was  fent  by  government  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  military  eda- 
blifhment.  They  received  from  the  mother- 
country,  annually,  only  one  fmall  veffel,  the  cargo 
of  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
faijd  crowns  *,  and  which  returned  to  Europe 
laden  with  hides. 

Such  was  Porto  Rico,  when  in  1765,  the  court 
of  Madrid  carried  their  attention  to  St.  John, 
an  excellent  harbour,  even  for  the  royal  navy, 
and  which  only  wants  a  little  more  extent.  The 
town  which  commands  it,  was  furrounded  with 
fortifications.  The  works  were  made  particu¬ 
larly  ftrong  towards  a  narrow  and  marfhv  neck  of 
land,  the  only  place  by  which  the  town  can  be 
attacked  on  the  land  fide.  Two  battalions,  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  eroded  the  fea  for  it's 
defence. 

At  this  period,  a  polfeffion  which  had  an¬ 
nually  received  from  the  treafury  no  more  than 
378,000 1,  cod  them  2,634,433  livres  J,  which 
fum  was  regularly  brought  from  Mexico.  This 
increafe  of  ipecie  {Emulated  the  colonifts  to  un¬ 
dertake  fome  labours.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
ifland,  which  till  then  had  been  under  the  yoke  of 
monopoly,  was  allowed  to  receive  all  Spanifh 
navigators.  Thefe  two  circumdances  united, 
imparted  fome  degree  of  animation  to  a  fettle- 
men  t,  the  languifhing  date  of  which  adonifhed 
all  nations.  It's  tithes,  which  before  17 65,  did 


*  1250I.  f  15,750 !•  t  109,768!,  os.  lod. 
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not  yield  more  than  81,000  livres*,  have  increaf-  B  °n°  K 
ed  to  230,418  livresf. 

On  the  fir  ft  of  January  1778,  the  population 
of  Forto-Rico  amounted  to  fourfcore  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fixty  inhabitants,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  only  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty  were 
Haves.  The  inhabitants  reckoned  feven  ty- feven 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  head  of 
horned  cattle,  twenty-three  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  horfes,  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  mules,  and  forty-nine  thoufand  fifty-eight 
head  of  fmall  cattle. 

The  plantations,  the  number  of  which  were 
five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
produced  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  quintals  of  fugar ;  eleven  hundred 
and  fourteen  quintals  of  cotton  ;  eleven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  fixty-three  quintals  of  coffee  ; 
nineteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
quintals  of  rice ;  fifteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fixteen  quintals  of  maize ;  feven  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  quintals  of  tobacco; 
and  nine  thoufand  eight-hundred  and  fixty 
quintals  of  melaftes. 

The  cattle  in  the  feveral  pafture  grounds, 
which  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  num¬ 
ber,  produced  annually  eleven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fixty-four  oxen ;  four  thoufand 
three-hundred  and  thirty- four  horfes ;  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-two  mules ;  thirty-one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  head  of  fmall  cattle* 
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All  this  is  very  trifling;  but  great  expectations 
are  raifed  from  an  arrangement  which  hath  lately 
been  made.  No  one  citizen  of  Porto-Rico  was 
in  reality  mafler  of  his  pofTefTions.  The  com¬ 
manders  who  had  fucceeded  each  other,  had  only 
granted  the  income  of  them.  This  inconceivable 
defect  hath  at  length  been  -remedied.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  have  been  confirmed  in  their  pofTefTions, 
by  a  law  of  14th  of -January  1778,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  paying  annually  one  real  and  a  quarter,  or 
fixteen  fols  fix  deniers*,  for  every  portion  of 
ground  of  twenty-five  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  eight  toifes,  which  they  employed  in  cul¬ 
tures;  and  three-quarters  of  a  real,  or  ten  fols 
one  denier  and  a  half  f ,  for  that  part  of  the  foil 
that  is  referved  for  pafture  ground.  This  eafy 
tribute  is  to  ferve  for  the  clothing  of  the  mili¬ 
tia,  compofed  of  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  in¬ 
fantry,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  The 
remainder  cf  the  ifland  is  diflributed  on  the  fame 
conditions  to  thofe  who  have  little  or  no  pro¬ 
perty.  Thefe  lafl,  who  are  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Agreges ,  are  feven  thoufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  in  number. 

This  plan  will  not  accomplifh  the  revolution 
which  is  expected  by  the  council  of  Spain;  although, 
contrary  to  the  precife  determination  of  the 
[laws,  every  colonifl  who  choofes  to  eftablifh  fugar 
plantations,  be  allowed  to  call  in  the  afMance  of 
any  foreigner  who  is  able  to  teach  him  that  kind 
pf  culture.  Thefe  colonifls  ought  to  be  autho- 
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•rized  to  fell  openly  to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  B  °  ° 
the  Englifh,  and  the  Danes,  the  cattle  which  y- 


they  have  been  hitherto  obliged  to  difpofe  of  in 
■a  olandefine  manner  only. 


Man  fuffers,  only.becaufe  he  knows  not  how 
to  put  an  end  to  his  pain.  If  he  fhould  languifh 
in  mifery,  it  is  merely  from  being  incapable  of 
changing  his  fituation.  ft  would  be  a  grofs  error 


to  imagine,  that  in  a  Hate  of  nature  we  can  fee 
man  in  perpetual  agitation,  inceffantly  obfervihg 
and  making  all  kinds  of  experiments,  as  we  fee 
him  in  a  civilized  Hate.  Experience  hath  proved. 


that  it  requires  ages  for  him  to  emerge  from 
his  natural  torpid  fate.;  and  that  when  once  his 


his  wants,  refrained  within  narrow  and  circum- 

* 

fcribed  limits,  it  will  never  be  rouzed  of  itfelf. 

What  method  can  then  be  contrived  to  fhorten 

■ 

•the  duration  of  his  indolence,  of  his  flupidity, 
and  of  his  mifery  ?  For  this  purpofe,  he  niuft  be 
made  acauainted  with  aflive  beings,  and  muf  be 

x.  .  .  v  ;  < 

placed  in  confant  intercourfe  with  laborious 
people.  He  will  foon  open  his  eyes  with  afo- 
mfhrrfent ;  he  will  foon  be  confcious  that  he  like- 


wife  hath  had  hands  given  to  him,  and  will 
fcarce  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  pofible, 
that  the  idea  of  making  ufe  of  them  fiould  not 
have -occurred  to  him  fooner.  The  fight  of  the 
enjoyments  that  are  obtained  by  labour,  will  in- 
fpire  him  with  the  defire  of  partaking  of  them, 
-and  he  will  work.  Invention  is  peculiar  to  ge- 


jaius,  and  imitation  is  peculiar  to  man* 

r\  a,  V*'  * 
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&  imitation  that  all  fcarce  things  have  become,  and 

j  will  hereafter  become,  common.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
pen  fity  which  the  court  of  Madrid  ought  to  en¬ 
courage,  if  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  at 
lead,  from  the  profpedt  of  the  political  advantages 
they  might  expeCt  to  reap  from  it. 

Matters  perhaps  might,  and  indeed  ought  to 
be  carried  hill  further.  Let  Spain  declare  Porto- 
Rico  a  neutral  ifland,  and  let  this  neutrality  be 
acknowleged  by  all  the  powers  that  have  any  pof- 
feftions  in  America.  Let  the  lands,  which  are  not 
yet  cultivated,  be  granted  to  enterprifing  men  of 
all  nations,  who  fliall  have  a  capital  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  cultures.  Let  perfons,  lands,  and  pro¬ 
ductions,  be  exempted  from  ail  taxes  for  the 
fpace  of  fifty  years,  or  more.  Let  the  harbours 
be  opened  indifcriminately  to  all  traders,  free 
from  cuftoms,  from  reftraints,  and  from  formalin 
ties.  Let  no  other  troops  be  kept  but  thofe  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  police ;  and  let  thefe  be  foreign 
troops.  Let  a  very  plain  code  of  laws  be  draw’n 
up,  fuitable  to  a  flate  of  hufbandmen,  or  of  mer¬ 
chants.  Let  the  citizens  themfelves  be-  the  ma- 
giftrates,  or  the  magiftrates  be  chofen  by  them. 
Let  property,  that  firfl  and  great  bafis  of  all 
political  focieties,  be  eftablifhed  upon  unmove¬ 
able  foundations.  Before  half  a  century  fhall  be 
clapfed,  Porto-Rico  will  moft  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  colonies  of  the  New 
World.  It  may  then  again  become,  without  in¬ 
convenience,  a  truly  national  pofteftion.  It’s  abun¬ 
dant  productions,  which  will  have  coft  neither  v 
care,  expence,  anxiety,  nor  war  to  Spain,  wilj 

increafe 
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increafe  the  mafs  of  national  riches,  and  the  B  ®  °  K 
public  revenue.  < — 'v~-* 

But  if  even  this  plan  of  adminidration  were 
the  infpiration  of  wifdom  itfelf :  if  it  were  die- 
tated  by  the  mod  certain  views  of  intered  if  the 
fuccefs  of  it  could  be  geometrically  proved,  yet 
it  would  never  be  carried  into  execution  j  and 
for  this  reafon :  It  is  becaufe  it  hath  not  been 
fuggeded  by  a  native  of  Spain,  and  that  it  fup- 
pofea  the  concurrence  of  foreigners.  No  country 
can  do  any  thing  of  itfelf  j  and  yet,  from  a  deted- 
able,  puerile,  and  ridiculous  vanity,  we  wifh  to  do 
every  thing  by  ourfelves  ;  we  are  blind,  and  yet  we 
will  not  receive  light  from  others.  In  monarchi¬ 
cal  dates,  the  way  to  exclude  an  able  man  from 
an  important  dtuation,  is  to  anticipate,  by  po¬ 
pular  choice,  the  appointment  of  the  court ;  and 
this  is  a  mode  which  hatred  and  jealoufy  feldom 
fail  of  employing.  The  fame  method  would  fuc- 
ceed  as  certainly  between  the  refpedlive  courts. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  minider  from  purfuing 
any  wife  meafure,  nothing  more  is  neceffary,  than 
that  another  minider  fhould  aflume,.  by  divulging 
it,  the  credit  of  having  fird  thought  of  it  him- 
felf.  Nothing  is  more  fcarce,  than  to  find  among 
miniders  of  the  fame  court,  one  citizen,  great, 
honed,  and  good  enough,  to  purfue  a  projedl:  be¬ 
gun  by  his  predecefior.  Thus  do  abufes  become 
perpetual  in  the  nation.  Thus  is  every  thing 
begun,  and  nothing  accomplifhed,  from  motives 
of  a  foolifh  kind  of  pride,  the  influence  of  which 
extends  itfelf  over  all  the  branches  of  adminidra- 
tion,  which  fufpends  the  progrefs  of  civilization, 
and  wpuld  have  fettled  all  nations  in  a  date  of 

barbarifm. 
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barbarifm,  had  their  chiefs  been  conftantly,  and  at 
all  times,  equally  afFeded  by  it. 

If,  however,  the  meafures  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  propofe  to  the  court  of  Madrid  fhould 
appear  to  them  liable  to  inconveniences,  which 
may  have  efcaped  our  notice,  they  might  at  lead 
derive  from  themfelves  part  of  thofe  advantages 
which  we  fliould  be  happy  to  fee  them  obtain. 
The  navigation  to  the  Spanifh  Indies  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  the  Bifcayans.  As  their  ports  are  freed, 
both  on  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the  fhips, 

from  the  duties  which  are  impofed  upon  all  the 

.  v'.  ' 

other  ports,  the  government  have  been  appre- 
henfive  that  they  might  obtain  too  great  a  fupe- 
riority  over  the  fubjeds  of  the  monarchy,  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges.  Let  Porto-Rico 
be  opened  to  thefe  adive  men,  where  their  com¬ 
petition  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  rivals  who  have 
never  attended  to  this  trade,  and  the  ifland  will 
foon  acquire  fome  degree  of  importance.  The 
fame  arrangement  might  be  extended  to  St.  Do¬ 
mingo. 

'This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earliefl  fettle- 
men.t  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  was  at 
fir  ft  in  high  estimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it 
fupplied.  This  wealth  diminiihed  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  , country,  whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  fource  of 
it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the  neighbouring 
iflands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  wretched 
yidims  to  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror.  A  vehe¬ 
ment  defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth, 
infpired  the  thought  of  getti  ng  flaves  from  Africa 
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but,-  befides  that  the fe  were  found  unfit  for  the  la-  ® 
bours  they  were  dedined  to,  the  multitude  of 
mines,  which  then  began  to  be  wrought  on  the 
continent,  made  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefled  itfelf, 
that  their  Negroes,  which  were  healthy,  drong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  huf- 
bandr.y  ;  and^they  adopted,  through  neceffity,  a 
wife  refolution,  which,  had  they  know’n  their  own 
intered,  they  would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few. 
Charles  V.,  who,  like  mod  fovereigns,  preferred 
his  favourites  to  his  fubjeds,  had  granted  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  the  Have  trade  to  a  Flemifh  noble¬ 
man,  who  made  over  his  privilege  to  the  Genoefe. 
Thofe  avaricious  republicans  conduded  this  iiir 
famous  commerce  as  all  monopolies  are  con¬ 
duced  ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold 
but  little.  When  time  and  competition  had  fixed 
the  natural  and  neceffary  price  of  Haves,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined, 

;  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accudomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beads,  though  they  differed 
but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelves,  did  not 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  thefe  Negro  Afri¬ 
cans,  who  were  fubdituted  to  them.  Degraded 
dill  further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  them,  even  religion  could  not  redrain 
them  from  aggravating  the  weight  of  their  fervi- 
tude.  It  became  intolerable,  and  thefe  wretched 
Haves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  unalienable 
fights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  un- 
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fuccefsful ;  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny,  cramped  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  revolt,  can  deferve  that  name) 
was  attended  with  good  confequences.  Cultivation 
was  purfued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  drew  annually  from  ttiis  colony  ten 
millions  weight  of  fugar,  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caflia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  fuoh  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both 
the  deftre  and  the  means  of  extending  this  trade  ; 
but  a  train  of  events,  each  more  fatal  than  the 
other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firfl  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifh  conquers 
on  the  continent  fhould  naturally  have  contributed 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature 
feemed  to  have  formed  to  be  the  center  of  that 
vafl  dominion  arifing  round  it,  to  be  the  ftaple 
of  the  different  colonies  :  but  it  happened  quite- 
otherwife.  On  a  view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes 
raifing  in  Mexico>  and  other  parts,  the  rich  eft.  in¬ 
habitants  of  St.  Domingo  began  to  defpife  their 
fettlements,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches, 
which  is,  in  a  manner,  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  go  and  ranfack  the  bowels  of  it  for 
veins  of  gold,  which  are  foon  exhaufted.  The 
government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a  (top  to 
this  emigration  ;  the  laws  were  always  either  art¬ 
fully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 


•  • 
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quence  of  fuch  a  conduct,  leaving  the  coafts  with¬ 
out  defence,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to 
ravage  them.  Even  the  capital  of  this  ifiand  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  that  celebrated  Englifh 
jailor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  contented  themfelves  with  intercepting 
veffels  in  their  paffage  through  thofe  latitudes,  the 
bed  know’n  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  New  World. 
To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Caftilians 
themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked 
no  fhips  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation,  which 
were  more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  de¬ 
fended,  than  any  others.  The  cuftom  they  had 
of  fitting  out  fhips  clandeflinely,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  flaves,  prevented  them  from  being  know’n  ; 
and  the  afiiftance  they  purchafed  from  the  fhips  of 
war,  commiffioned  to  protect  the  trade,  infured  to 
them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  it’s  only 
refource  in  this  diftrefs;  and  that  was  prohi¬ 
bited  j  but  as  it  was  ftill  carried  on,  notwith- 
flanding  the  vigilance  of  the  governors,  or  per¬ 
haps,  by  their  connivance,  the  policy  of  an  exaf- 
perated  and  unenlightened  court  exerted  itfelf  in 
demolifhincr  moft  of  the  fea-ports,  and  driving 
the  miferable  inhabitants  info  the  inland  country. 
This  aft  of  violence  threw  them  into  a  ftate  of 
dejeftion,  which  the  incurfions  and  fettlement  of 
the  French  on  the  ifiand  afterwards  carried  to  the 
utmofl  pitch. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vafl  empire 
which  flie  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no 
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pains  to  diflipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refuted 

to  liden  to  the  felicitations  of  her  Fie  mi  ill  fubje&s, 
who  earnedly  preffed  that  they  might  have  per- 
miffion  to  clear  thoife  fertile  hands.  Rather  than 
run  the  rifque  of  feeing  them  carry  on  a  contra¬ 
band  trade  on  the  coaftsj  (he  chofe  to  bury  in  obli- 
vion  a  fettlerrtent  which  had  been  of  con.fequence,- 

A  \  )i  5 

and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

•  This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  inter- 
courfe  with  the  mother-country,  but  by  a  fingle 
fhip  of  no  great  burden,  received  from  thence 
every  third  year,  confided  in  1717  of  eighteen 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  in¬ 
cluding  Spaniards,  Medees,  Negroes,  or  Mulat- 
toes.  The  complexion  and  character  of  thefe 
people  differed  according  to  the  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  American,  European,  and  African  blood 
they  had  received  from  that  natural  and  trahfient 
union  which  redores  all’  races  and  conditions  to 
the  fame  level ;  for  love  is  not  more  a  rcfpecfter 
of  perfons  than  death*  Thefe  demi-favages,' 
plunged  in  the  extreme  of  doth,  lived  upon 
fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  cottages  without  furni¬ 
ture,  and  had  mod  of  them  no  clothes.  The 
few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not  to¬ 
tally  fuppreffed  the  fenfe  of  decency  and  tafte 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  pUrchafed  clothes  of 
their  neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their 
cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  prieds,  and 
the  government.  The  company,  formed  at  Bar¬ 
celona  in  1 757,  with  exclufive  privilege's  for  the 
re-edablifhment  of  St.  Domingo,  hath  had  no 

fuccefs, 
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fuccefs.  Since  that  ifland  hath  been  opened,  in 
1766,  to  all-  Spanidi  navigators,  it  hath  dill  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fame  date.  The  quantity  of  fa- 
gar  canes,  of  coffee  trees,  and  of  tobaccoj  which 
may  have  been  planted  there,  is  not  fufficient  for 
it’s  own  confumption,  far  from  being  able  to 
contribute  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  The 
colony  furnifhes-  annually  to  the  national  trade, 
no  more  than  five  or  fix  thoufand  hides,  and 
fome  provifions,  of  fo  little  value,  that  they 
fear ce  defer ve  to  be  reckoned. 

This  deficiency  of  cultivation  is  univeifaHy 
felt  in  the  ifland.  Sant  Yago,  La  Vega,  Seibo, 
and  other  places  in  the  inland  parts,  formerly  fo 
renowned  for  their  riches*  are  no  longer  any  thing 
more  than  obfeure  hamlets,  where  nothin?  revives 
the  memory  of  their  antient  fplendour. 

]J:  I'D !  ‘  :  .1  IL  •’  -  - 

^  The  coads  do  not  exhibit  a  more  animated 
appearance.  To  the  fouth  of  the  colony  is  the 
narrow  and  deep  bay  of  Ocoa,  which  might  be 
called  a  harbour.  It  is  in  this  place  where  the 
Spaniards  have  no  fettlements,  although  they  arc 
near  a  falt-pit,  which  is  fufficient  for  their  necef- 
fities,  that  the  diver  which  is  fent  from  Mexico 
for  the  expences  of  government  is  depofited,  and 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  upon  horfes  to  St. 
Domingo,,  which  is  at  no  more  than,  fifteen  leagues 
didance..  \ 
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This  famous  capital  of  the  iff  and  received  for 
a  long  time  it’s  neceffaries  directly  from  foreign¬ 
ers  j  but  at  that  period  the  Lozama,  with  which 
it’s  walls  are  watered,  was  able  to  admit  veffels 
of  fix  hundred  tons  burthen.  Since  the  mouth 
t  of 
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of  this  river  hath  been  almoft  choaked  by 
the  fands,  and  by  the  ftones  it  brings  away 
from  the  mountains,  the  town  is  not  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  harbour ;  and  magnificent 
ruins  are  the  only  remains  of  it.  The  coun¬ 
try  that  furrounds  it  exhibits  nothing  but  briars, 
and  a  fmall  number  of  cattle. 

The  river  Macouffis  runs  fourteen  leagues 
above  that  place,  where  the  few  American  veffels 
that  come  to  trade  in  the  ifland  are  uled  to  land. 
They  difembark  their  fmall  cargoes  by  means  of 
a  few  little  iilands,  which  afford  a  tolerable 
Ihelter. 

Further  on,  but  flili  on  the  fame  coaft,  the 
Rumana  runs  through  the  moft  beautiful  plains 
that  can  poffibly  be  conceived.  Neverthelefs, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  upon  this  extenlive 
and  fertile  foil,  except  one  hamlet,  which  would 
have  a  miferable  appearance,  even  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  the  moft  ill-treated  by  nature. 

The  North  of  the  colony  is  no  better  than  the 
South.  Porto  de  Plata,  the  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
prefents  only  a  few  huts,  in  it’s  numerous  creeks, 
and  on  it’s  rich  territory. 

The  Ifabellica  which  hath  a  beautiful  river, 
immenfe  plains,  and  forefts  filled  with  precious 
woods,  doth  not  exhibit  a  more  flourifhing  ap¬ 
pearance. 

With  as  many,  or  even  with  more  means  of 
profperity,  Monte-Chrifto  is  nothing  more  than  a 
ftaple,  where  EngliPnfmugglers  come  habitually  to 
take  in  the  commodities  offomeFrench  plantations, 

fettled 
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fettled  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hoflilities  B  ^n.  K 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  -v-—' 
fender  the  fraudulent  connexions  infinitely  more 
confiderable  j  and  this  mart  acquires  at  that  time 
a  great  degree  of  importance.  But  this  incipient 
animation  ceafes,,  as  foon  as  the  miniftry  of  Ma¬ 
drid  think  it  fuitable  to  their  interefts,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  difputes  between  the  two  rival  na¬ 
tions. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  fettlement  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  French  j  and  it  is  only  fince  the  laft  war  that 
they  have  thought  of  fettling  to  the  eaftward, 
which  they  had  long  entirely  negleXed. 

The  projeX  of  cultivation  might  be  carried 
into  execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega- Real,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  inland  part,  and  is  fourfcore 
leagues  in  length,  by  ten  in  it’s  greateft  breadth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  throughout  the 
New  World,  a  fpot  more  level,  more  fruitful,  or 
better  watered.  All  the  produXions  of  America 
would  fucceed  admirably  there  5  but  it  would  be 
impoffible  to  remove  them  from  thence  without 
making  roads  5  which  is  an  undertaking  that  would 
alarm  a  people  more  enterprifing  than  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Thefe  difficulties  fhould  naturally  have  led 
them  to  fix  their  attention  on  fome  exceeding 
(rood  coafts,  already  a  little  inhabited,  and  where 
fome  fubfiftence  would  have  been  found.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  was  apprehended  that  the  new  colonifts 
would  adopt  the  manners  of  the  old,  and  there¬ 
fore  Samana  was  determined  upon. 

Yol.  V.  Cc  Samana 
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Samana  is  a  peninfula,  five  leagues  broad1, 
and  fixteen  long ;  the  foil  of  which,  though  ra¬ 
ther  uneven,  is  very  fit  for  the  richeft  productions 
of  the  New  World.  It  hath,  moreover,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  affording  to  the  fhips  that  come  from 
Europe,  an  eafy  landing  and  a  fafe  anchorage. 

These  confiderations  induced  the  fir  ft  adven¬ 
turers  from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to 
fettle  at  Samana ;  where  they  maintained  their 
o-round  a  ions:  time,  though  furrounded  by  their 
enemies.  At  length,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
too  much  expofed,  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
the  reft  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the  ifland, 
which  were  every  day  improving.  In  confequence 
of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spaniards  rejoiced 
at  their  departure  ;  but  did  not  take  pofieiTion  of 
the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  the  court 
of  Madrid  have  fent  thither  fome  people  from 
the  Canaries;  the  ftate  have  been  a$  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  voyage,  of  their  eftablifhment,  and 
of  their  maintenance  for  feveral  years.  Thefe 
meafures,  prudent  as  they  were,  have  not  been 
attended  with  fuccefs.  The  new  inhabitants  have 
for  the  mod  part  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  to 
the  clearing  of  the  ground,  undertaken  without 
precautions,  and,  above  all,  to  the  difhonefty  of 
the  governors,  who  have  appropriated  to  them- 
felves  the  funds  they  were  intruded  v/ith.  The 
few  that  have  furvived  fo  many  evils,  languid* 
under  the  expectation  of  approaching  death. 
Let  us  fee  whether  the  efforts  made  to  render 
Cuba  fiouriftiing,  have  been  more  fortunate. 

The 
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The  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparated  from  St. 
Domingo  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  of  icfelf  equal 
in  value  to  a  kingdom  :  it  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-four.  None  of  it’s  rivers  are 
navigable:  in  three  or  four  of  them  only,  the 
boats  can  go  up  to  the  height  of  two,  four,  or  fix 
leagues,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  To 
the  north,  the  Havannah,  Bahiabonda,  Maiul 
and  Matanza,  can  receive  men  of  war ;  but  the 
fouthern  harbours,  as  Cuba,  Xaguas,  Port  au 
Prince,  Bayamo,  Bacacon,  Nipe,  Batabano,  and 
Trinidad,  admit  only  merchantmen. 

Though  Cuba  was  difcovered  by  Columbus, 
in  1492,  the  Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  till  1511,  when  Diego  de 
Velafquez  came  with  four  fhips,  and  landed  on 
the  eaftern  point. 

This  diftrifit  was  under  the  government  of  a 
Cacique  named  Hatuey.  He  was  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hifpaniola,  and  had  retired  hither 
to  avoid  the  flavery  to  which  his  countrymen  were 
condemned.  Thofe,  who  could  efcape  the  tyranny 
of  the  Caftilians,  had  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 
where  he  formed  a  little  date,  and  ruled  in  peace. 
At  a  diflance  he  obferved  the  Spanifh  fails,  the 
approach  of  which  he  dreaded.  On  the  firft  news 
he  received  of  their  arrival,  he  called  together 
the  braved  Indians,  both  of  his  fubjeds  and  al¬ 
lies,  to  animate  them  to  a  defence  of  their  liber¬ 
ty  ;  alluring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their 
efforts  would  be  ineffectual,  if  they  did  not  ffrit 
render  the  God  of  their  enemies  piopitious  to 
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K  them:  Behold  him  there ,  faid  he,  pointing  to  a 
vefiel  filled  with  gold,  behold  that  mighty  divinity , 


let  us  invoke  his  aid ! 

This  fimple  and  credulous  people  eafily  believe 
ed  that  gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  fo  much  blood 
was  fhed,  was  the  God  or  the  Spaniards.  They 
danced  and  fang  before  the  rude  and  unfalhioned 
ore,  and  refigned  themfelves  wholly  to  it’s  protec¬ 
tion. 

But  Hatuey,  more  enlightened,  and  more  fu- 
fpicious  than  the  other  Caciques,  afifembled  them 
again.  We  muft  not ,  faid  he  to  them,  expebl  any 
happinefs  fo  long  as  the  God  of  the  Spaniards  remains 
among  us .  He  is  no  lefs  our  enemy  than  they .  They 
feek  for  him  in  every  place  •,  and  where  they  find  him , 
there  they  eftablifh  themfelves .  Were  he  hidden  in  the 
cavities  of  the  earthy  they  would  dif cover  him .  W ere 
we  to  [wallow  himy  they  would  plunge  their  hands  into 
our  bowels ,  and  drag  him  out .  There  is  no  place  but 
the  bottom  of  the  feay  that  can  elude  their  fearch . 
When  he  is  no  longer  among  us,  doubtlefs  we  Jhall  be 
forgotten  by  them .  As  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  every  man  brought  out  his  gold,  and  threw 
it  into  the  lea. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Spaniards  advan¬ 
ced.  Their  mufkets  and  cannons,  thofe  tremend¬ 
ous  deities,  difperfed  with  their  thunder  thefava-*' 
ges,  who  endeavoured  to  refill :  but,  as  Hatuey 
might  reafiemble  them,  he  was  purfued  through 
the  woods,  taken,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 
When  he  was  fattened  to  the  flake,  and  waited 
only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  an  inhuman  prieft 
advanced  to  propofe  the  ceremony  of  baptifm, 

and 
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and  to  fpeak  to  him  of  paradife.  Are  there,  faid  B  °  n°  K 

the  Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in  that  happy  place?  Yes,  v — - > 

replied  the  million  ary;  hut  there  are  none  hut  good 
ones .  fhe  h eft  of  them,  returned  Hatuey,  are  good 
for  nothing .  1  will  not  go  to  a  place ,  where  1  jhould  he 

in  danget  of  meeting  one  of  them.  Yalk  no  more  to  me 
of  your  religion,  hut  leave  me  to  die • 

Thus  was  the  Cacique  burned*  the  God  of  the 
Chridians  difhonoured,  and  his  crofs  imbrued 
with  human  blood  ;  but  Velafquez  found  no  more 
enemies  to  Oppofe  him.  No  refidance  was  made, 
and  yet  the  nation  did  not  long  furvive  the  lofs 
of  it’s  liberty.  In  thofe  ferocious  times,  when  to 
conquer  was  nothing  but  to  dedroy,  feveral  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cuba  were  maflacred;  a  greater 
number  of  them  ended  their  lives  in  the  gold 
mines,  although  they  were  not  found  abundant 
enough  to  be  worked  for  any  length  of  time# 

At  lad  the  fmall-pox,  that  poifon  which  hath 
been  tranfmitted  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World,  in  exchange  for  a  dill  more  fatal  poifon, 
completed  what  had  been  fo  much  forwarded  by 
the  other  calamities.  The  whole  idand  was  foon 
reduced  to  a  defert. 

It  was  indebted  for  ids  revival  to  the  pilot  import- 
Alaminos,  who  in  1519  firft  pafifed  the  canal  of  vernment, 
Bahama,  when  he  was  carrying  the  firft  intelli-  cultures, 
gencc  of  the  fuccefs  of  Cortez  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  It  was  foon  underdood,  that  this  Cuba, 
would  be  the  only  convenient  road  for  the  fhips 
that  fhould  fail  from  Mexico  to  Europe,  and  the 
Havannah  was  built  to  receive  them.  The  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  celebrated  port  was  afterwards  extend- 
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ed  to  the  vedfels  difpatched  from  Porto-Bello 
and  from.  Carthagena.  They  all  put  in  there, 
and  waited  reciprocally  for  each  other,  in  order 
to  arrive  together  in  thre  mother-country  with  a 
greater  degree  of  parade  and  of  fecurity.  The 
prodigious  expences  which  navigators,  laden 
with  the  richeft  treafures  of  the  world  incurred 
during  their  flay,  occafioned  an  immenfe  circula¬ 
tion  of  money  in  the  town,  which  was  itfelf  com¬ 
pelled  to  fend  a  part  of  it  into  the  countries 
more  or  lefs  didant,  from  whence  it  derived  it’s 
fubfidance.  Cuba  thus  acquired  fome  degree  of 
animation,  while  the  other  iflands,  under  the  fame 
dominion,  dill  continued  in  that  date  of  annihila¬ 
tion  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the 
conquefh 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  flow  progrefs  of  this 
fettlement  a  particular  affociation  was  formed  in 
1735.  The  funds  of  the  new  company  confided 
of  one  million  of  piaders,  or  of  5,400,000  livres*. 
They  were  divided  into  two  thoufand  fhares,  one 
hundred  of  which  belonged  to  the  crown.  The 
privilege  of  this  company  was  excludve.  They 
edablilhed  a  fadlory  at  Cadix ;  but  Cuba  itfelf 
was  the  feat  of  the  monoply. 

The  diredtors,  at  a  didance  from  the  mother- 
country,  attended  only  to  the  making  of  their 
own  fortunes,  they  committed  numberlefs  mal¬ 
versations  s  and  the  company,  whofe  intereds  they 
managed,  were  fo  completely  ruined  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty  years,  that  it  was  no  longer  poflible  for 
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them  to  continue  their  tranfa&ions.  The  go-  B  °n°  K 
vernment  then  authorized  a  few  merchants  to 
carry  on  this  trade,  and  in  1765*  ^ie  Spa¬ 
niards  were  freely  admitted  into  a  poftefiion, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  fliut  againft 

them.  I, 

A  governor,  who  bears  the  title  of  captain 
general,  prefides  at  prefent  over  the  colony.  He 
determines  all  matters  relative  to  the  civil  and 
the  military  branches  ;  but  the  finances  are  under 
the  direction  of  an  intendant.  Magiftrates,  whofc 
judgments  may  be  fet  afide  by  the  audience  of  St, 
Domingo,  diftribute  juflice  in  the  eighteen  jurif- 
dictions  which  divide  the  iOand. 

The  bifhop’s  fee,  and  his  chapter,  are  in  the 
town  of  Cuba.  Neither  they,  nor  any  other 
members  of  the  clergy  receive  the  tithes  5  they 
belong,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  New  World,  to  the 
crown ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
without  being  a  refource  for  the  treafury.  There 
are  twenty-three  convents  of  men,  and  three 
nunneries  in  the  colony,  the  eftates  of  which  are 
valued,  according  to  the  moft  moderate  calcula¬ 
tion,  at  14,589,590  livres*.  The  funds  which 
belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  and 
which  are  defcined  for  public  ufe,  are  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  calculation. 

Children  are  either  well  or  ill  educated  in 
moft  of  thefe  convents.  There  is,  ever  fince  1728, 
an  univerfity  at  the  Havannah,  which  hath  a  re¬ 
venue  of  37,800  livresjvand  lefs  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  fcholars. 


*  607,899  1.  ns.  8  d. 
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Nineteen  hofpitais  are  diftributed  over  the 
ifland  $  and  there,  as  in  all  other  parts,  people 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  with  refpect  to  the 
utility  of  thefe  eftabjilhments,  or  to  the  belt  mode 
pf  regulating  them.  Alas !  then,  every  thing 
that  concerns  government  is  (till  problematic, 
and  the  queftions  which  more  particularly  affe6t 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  are,  perhaps, 
thofe  which  have  been  the  lead  fatisfaftorily 
folved.  .  s  1 

The  countries  of  the  globe,  which  pretend  to 
civilization,  are  full  of  indolent  men,  who  chufe 
rather  to  fue  for  alms  in  the  ftreets,  than  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  ilrength  in  the  manufactures.  Our 
intention  is  not  certainly  to  harden  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  we  will  pronounce,  without  hefuation, 
that  thefe  wretches  are  fo  many  robbers  of  the 
real  poor;  and  that  whoever  grants  them  any 
affiftance  becomes  their  accomplice.  The  know- 
lege  of  their  hypocrify,  of  their  vices,  of  their 
debaucheries,  of  their  no&urnal  faturnalia,  leffens 
the  commiferation  that  is  due  to  real  indigence. 
It  is  certainly  a  difagreeable  talk  to  deprive  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  his  liberty,  which  is.  the  only  thing  he 
poffeffes,  and  to  add  imprifonment  to  his  mifery. 
And  yet  the  man  who  prefers  the  abject 
date  of  a  beggar,  to  an  afylum  where  he  might 
earn  clothes  and  fubfiftence  by  his  labour,  is  a 
vicious  perfon  who  ought  to  be  carried  there  by 
force.  There  are  many  countries  where,  from 
miftaken  motives  of  companion,  the  profeffed 
beggars  are  buffered  to  remain  at  liberty.  The 
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adminiftration  of  thofe  countries  difplays,  in  this  B 
inftance,  more  humanity  than  judgment. 

But  befide  the  (late  of  beggary,  which  is 
brought  on  by  a  fpirit  of  idlenefs,  there  muft  ne+ 
ceflarily  be  poor  people  without  number  in  every 
place  where  there  are  multitudes  of  men,  who 
have  no  protection  againft  mifery  but  in  their  la¬ 
bour.  For  all  thefe  unfortunate  people,  a  day  of 
ficknefs  is  a  day  of  indigence.  Every  old  man  is 
poor.  Every  man  who  is  difabled  either  by  ac- 
cident,  or  by  natural  deformity,  old  or  young, 
is  a  poor  man.  Every  labourer,  every  foldier, 
every  failor,  who  hath  either  got  no  employment, 
or  is  unable  to  ferVe,  is  a  poor  man.  Poverty 
begets  poverty;  were  it  only  from  the  impofiibility 
that  indigent  perfons  fhould  give  any  kind  of 
education,  or  furnifh  any  employment  to  their 
children.  A  great  conflagration,  an  inundation, 
a  hail  ftorm,  a  long  and  rigorous  winter,  an  epi¬ 
demical  diforder,  a  famine,  a  war,  great  and 
hidden  reductions  of  rent,  bankruptcies,  bad,  and 
even  fometimes  good  operations  of  finance,  the 
invention  of  a  new  machine  :  every  caufe,  in  a 
word,  which  deprives  the  citizen  of  his  (tate,  and 
which  fufpends,  or  fuddenly  diminiflies  the  daily 
labours,  oCcaflons  an  incredible  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  reduced  to  poverty  in  an  inftant. 

And  yet,  who  are  thefe  numerous  unfortunate 
people,  who  are  reduced  to  inevitable  poverty 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  perhaps  from 
the  injuftice  of  our  conftitutional  laws?  They 
are  ufeful  men  who  have  cultivated  the  lands, 
cut  the  (tones,  constructed  our  edifices,  nourifh- 
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b  °  o  k  eg  our  children*  worked  in  our  mines  and  in  our 

XII.  J 

— >  quarries,  defended  our  country,  aftifted  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  genius,  and  been  fe'rviceable  in  all  the 
branches  of  induftry. 

In  order  to  fuccour  thefe  interefting  beings, 
hofpitals  have  been  contrived.  But  do  thefe 
eftablifhments  anfwer  the  end  of  their  inflitution  ? 
Almoft  in  all  places  they  have  a  number  of  moral 
and  natural  defebts,  which  render  the  utility  of 
them  doubtful  in  their  prefent  Hate. 

Particular  and  temporary  fuccours,.  pru¬ 
dently  difpenfed  by  government  in  a  feafon  of 
great  popular  calamities,  would  perhaps  be  better, 
than  hofpitals  which  are  perpetually  maintained. 
They  would  prevent  beggary,  while  hofpitals  en¬ 
courage  it.  Thefe  afylums  for  misfortune,  are 
almoft  all  in  poffeffion  of  landed  property.  This 
kind  of  property  is  liable  to  too  many  embarrafs- 
ments,  and  to  difhonefty  in  the  management  of 
it,  and  fubjebi  to  too  many  viciffitudes  in  it’s 
produce.  The  direbtors  of  it  are  permanent. 
Hence  their  zeal  is  diminifhed,  and  the  fpirit  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  or  at  lead  that  of  indifference 
is  fubftituted  to  it.  Thefe  facred  depofits  become 
at  laft  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  manage  them. 
The  adminiftration  of  thefe  eftablilhments,  is  al- 

/ 

moft  always  a  myftery  to  the  government  and  to 
the  public,  while  nothing  would  be  more  honeft 
and  more  neceffary,than  that  it  fhould  be  expofed  to 
public  view:  it  is  alfo  arbitrary,  and  it  ought  to 
be  fubjedted  to  the  moft  careful  and  rigorous 
examination.  The  depredations  that  are  com¬ 
mitted,  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  are  the  fubjedt  of 

much 
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much  difcufiion.  There  at  lead  magnificence, 
abundance,  and  the  etiquette,  which  compofes  the 
falfe  greatnefs  of  the  throne,  are  in  fome  fort  an 
apology  for  this  diffipation  $  for  where  there  are 
kings,  it  is  well  know’n,  there  mud  likewife  be 
abufes.  But  hofpitals  are  liable  to  dill  greater  mal- 
verfations,  and  yet  they  are  the  houfes  of  the  poor  ! 
they  are  the  fortunes  of  the  poor !  every  thing 
ought  there  to  prelent  the  drifted  ideas  of  ceco- 
nomy  and  orders  every  circumdance  ought  to 
render  thefe  duties  facred*  You,  who  are  the 
direftors  of  thefe  afylums,  if  you  be  guilty  of 
negligence,  your  hearts  mud  be  obdurate !  But 
if  you  fhould  allow  yourfelves  to  commit  extor¬ 
tions,  by  what  name  can  you  be  called  ?  You  are 
fit  only  to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  dud,  and  to 
be  drenched  in  blood. 

The  natural  defefts  of  our  hofpitals  are  dill 
more  deplorable  than  the  moral  vices  of  them. 
The  air  is  corrupted  by  a  thoufand  caufes,  the 
detail  of  which  ^ould  be  difguding  to  all  our 
fenfes.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from 
one  incontedible  experiment.  Three  thoufand 
men,  confined  within  the  limits  of  one  acre,  mud, 
by  their  perfpiration  alone,  form  an  atmofphere 
of  the  height  of  fixty  inches,  which  becomes 
contagious  if  the  air  be  not  perpetually  renewed. 
All  the  people  who  are  habitually  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  fick  are  pale,  and  modly  at¬ 
tacked,  even  in  a  date  of  health,  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dow  fever.  How  much  greater  mud  the 
fame  caufe  operate  upon  a  fick  perfon  ?  People 
are  difcharged  from  the  hofpital  cured  of  one  dif- 
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book  eafe,  and  cafry  away  another  along  with  their). 

*'.1'  ■  Patients  are  a  long  time  recovering.  Plow  many 
fatal  negledts,  and  unfortunate  mfftakes  are  com¬ 
mitted  !  The  frequency  of  them  ftiftes  remorfe. 

At  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  and  at  T$icetre, 
the  fifth  and  the  fixth  part  of  the  fick  perifh ;  at 
the  hofpital  of  Lyons,  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 

paft. 

o  tHOu  !  who  defcending  from  the  fir  ft.  throne 
of  Europe,  haft  vifited  the  principal  countries  of 
it  with  the  thirft  of  knowlege,  and  undoubtedly 
vfith  the  defire  of  labouring  for  the  good  of  thine 
own  country ;  tell  us,  how  great  was  thy  horror 
when  thou  didft  fee  in  one  of  our  hofpitals,  feven 
or  ei^ht  fick  perfons  heaped  together  in  the  fame 
bed,&all  maladies' blended  together,  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  degrees  of  life  and  death  confounded  ; 
one  wretch  crying  out  with  acute  pain,  by  tne  fide 
of  another  who  was  breathing  his  laft  ;  the  dying 
man  lain  by  the  fide  of  the  dead  one,  and  all  of 
them  reciprocally  infe&ing  a«d  curfing  each 
other.  Say,  why  didft  thou  not  reprefent  this 
pi&ure  to  the  imagination  of  thy  young  and 
compaftionate  fifter,  .our  fdvereign  ?  No  doubt, 
fhe  would  have  been  aife&ed  with  itj  her  com¬ 
panion  would  have  been  communicated  to  her 
hufband,  and  her  tears  would  have  interceded  for 
thefe  miferable  wretches.  How  noble  a  life 
would  this  have  been  making  of  beauty  ! 

The  prefervation  therefore  of  mankind,  the 
watching  over  their  days,  and  the  removing  from 
'  them  the  horrors  of  mifery,  is  a  fcience  fo  little 

underftood  by  government,  that  even  the  eftab- 
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lilhments  they  Teem  to  have  made  with  a  view  of  B  ^  °  K 
fulfilling  thele  objeds,  produce  an  oppofite  effed:. 
Aftonifliing  perverfion  of  mind,  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  of  our  philofophers, 
who  fh all  write  the  immenfe  treatife  on  the  bar- 
barifm  of  civilized  nations. 

Some  men,  devoid  of  feeling,  have  alTerted, 
that  in  order  to  diminifli  the  number,  already 
too  great,  of  idle,  negligent,  and  vicious  people, 
it  was  neceflary  that  the  poor  and  the  Tick  fhould 
not  be  well  treated  in  the  hefpitals.  And  indeed 
it  cannot  be  denied,  bur  that  this  barbarous  ex¬ 
pedient  hath  been  purfued  to  it’s  utmod  extent; 
neverthelefs,  what  are  the  effe&s  produced  by  it  ? 

Several  men  have  been  dednpyed,  while  no  one 
hath  been  corrected. 

Laziness  and  debauchery  may  poffibly  be  en-? 
couraged  in  hofpitals ;  but  if  this  defed  be  inhe-r 
rent  in  thefe  edablidiments,  it  mull  be  borne  with. 

If  it  can  be  correded,  we  mud  endeavour  to  do  it* 

Let  hofpitals  fubfift,  but  let  us  all  exert  ourfelves 
by  diffufing  general  competency,  in  diminifhing 
the  multitude  of  thofe  unfortunate  people  who 
are  compelled  to  feek  an  afylum  in  them.  Let 
them  be  employed  in  charitable  houfes,  in  fe- 
dentary  labours ;  let  lazinefs  be  punilhed  there, 
but  let  indudry  be  rewarded. 

With  regard  to  the  Tick,  let  them  be  taken 
care  of,  as  men  ought  to  be  by  men.  Their 
country  owes  them  this  relief  from  motives  of 
juftice  or  of  intered,  If  they  be  old,  they  have 
ferved  mankind,  they  have  brought  other  citizens 
into  the  world  i  if  they  be  young,  they  may  fervp 
2  mankind 
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book,  mankind  again,  they  may  be  the  fource  of  a  new 
XIJ'  »  generation.  In  a  word,  when  they  are  once  ad¬ 
mitted  into  thofe  charitable  afylums,  let  hofpita- 
lity  be  exercifed  in  ids  full  extent.  Let  there  be 
no  more  mean  avarice,  no  murderous  calcula¬ 
tions.  They  ought  to  find  there  all  the  comforts 
they  would  find  in  their  own  families,  if  their 
,  own  families  were  capable  of  receiving  them. 

This  plan  is  not  impra&icahle,  it  will  not  even 
be  expenfive,  when  better  laws,  when  a  more  vi- 
o-ilant,  a  more  enlightened,  and  efpecially  a  more 
humane  adminiftration,  (hall  prefide  over  thefe 
eftablifhments.  The  experiment  hath  been  juft 
made  with  fuccefs,  under  our  own  immediate 
infpeftion,  by  the  care  of  Madame  Necker. 
While  this  lady’s  hufband  is  employing  himfelf 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  in  diminilhing  the  number 
of  unfortunate  people,  £he  enters  into  the  details 
which  can  alleviate  the  diftrefifes  of  thofe  who 
are  already  unfortunate.  She  hath  juft  eftablifh- 
ed  in  the  fuburb  of  St.  Germain,  an  hofpital, 
where  Tick  people,  who  have  each  a  bed  to  them- 
felves,  and  are  attended  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  would  be  at  the  houfe  of  the  moft  affeclion- 
ate  mother,  coft  one-third  lefs  than  in  any  of  the 
hofpital s  at  Paris.  Foreigners,  who  are  become 
members  of  the  nation,  by  the  moft  meritorious 
of  all  naturalifations,  by  the  good  you  do  to  it ; 
Generous  pair,  I  venture  to  name  you,  although 
you  are  ftill  alive,  although  you  are  furrounded 
with  the  influence  of  a  high  poft ;  and  I  am  not 
apprehenfive  of  being  accufed  of  adulation.  I 

think  I  have  given  fufficient  proofs,  that  I  can 
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neither  fear  nor  flatter  vice  in  power,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  have  acquired  the  right  of  rendering  public 
homage  to  virtue. 

Would  to  heaven,  that  the  happy  experiment 
we  have  juft  mentioned,  might  bring  on  a  gene¬ 
ral  reformation  in  all  the  hofpitals  founded  by  the 
generality  of  our  anceflors  !  Would  to  heaven, 
that  fo  fine  an  eftablifhment  might  ferve  as  a 
model  for  thofe,  which  a  principle  of  foft  com¬ 
panion,  the  defire  of  expiating  the  pofleifion  of 
wealth,  or  a  benevolent  fyftem  of  philofophy,  may 
one  day  excite  fucceeding  generations  to  found. 
This  wifh  of  my  heart  extends  to  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  j  for  my  thoughts  have  no  other  limits  than 
thofe  of  the  world,  when  they  are  employed  about 
the  happinefs  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Citizens 
of  the  univerfe,  unite  yourfelves  with  me$  it  is 
your  intereft  that  is  in  agitation. 

What  afifurances  have  you,  that  none  of  your 
anceflors  have  died  in  an  hofpital  ?  What  af- 
furances  have  you  that  none  of  your  defcendants 
will  expire  in  that  retreat  provided  for  milery  ? 
Might  not  an  unexpedled  misfortune  oblige  you. 
to  take  refuge  there  yourfelves  ?  Let  your  vows 
therefore  be  joined  to  mine  ! 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  fubjeft.  According 
to  accounts  taken  in  1774,  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
reckons  one  hundred  and  feventy-one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight  perfons,  of  whom 
twenty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  only  are  Haves.  The  population  mu  ft  even  be 
rather  more  confiderable,  becaufe  the  well- 
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grounded  apprehenflon  of  fome  new  tax  muff 
have  prevented  accuracy  in  the  declarations. 

Few  of  the  arts,  except  thofe  of  primary  ne- 
ceflity,  are  found  in  the  ifland.  Thefe  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mulattoes,  or  free  Negroes,  and  are 
in  a  very  imperfed  date.  Joiners  work  only  hath 
been  carried  on  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  per¬ 
fection. 

Other  Mulattoes  and  blacks  are  employed  in 
cultivating  articles  of  fubflftence.  Thefe  conflft 
of  fome  fruits  of  the  New  World,  and  fome  ve¬ 
getables  of  the  Old ;  of  maize,  and  of  manioc, 
the  confumption  of  which  hath  diminifhed  in 
proportion  as  the  freedom  of  trade  hath  lowered 
the  price  of  the  flour  brought  from  Spain  or 
Mexico,  and  fometimes  alfo  from  North  Ame- 
they  confift  of  tolerable  good  cacao,  but  in 


rica 


fo  fmall  a  quantity,  that  the  inhabitants  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  draw  annually  from  Caraccas,  or  from 
Guayaquil,  more  than  two  thoufand  quintals  of  it ; 
they  confift  alfo  of  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  and 
efpecially  of  hogs,  the  flefli  of  which  hath  been 
hitherto  generally  preferred,  and  will  always  be 
fo,  pnlefs  the  fheep,  which  have  lately  been 
brought  in  the  ifland,  fhould  make  them  one  day 
be  negleded.  All  thefe  animals  wander  about 
jn  the  pafture  grounds,  each  of  which  is  four,  or 
at  leaft  two  leagues  in  extent.  Some  mules  and 
horfes  are  likewile  feen  to  graze  there,  which 
ought  to  be  ftill  more  multiplied,  becaufe  their 
prefent  number  doth  not  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  purchafing  a  great  quantity  from  the  con¬ 
tinent* 
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The  articles  deftined  for  exportation  employ 
mod  of  the  Haves.  From  1748  to  1753,  the  la¬ 
bour  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  did  not  produce 
annually  to  the  mother-country,  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of 
tobacco,  the  value  of  which  in  Europe  was 
1,293,570  livres*;  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  thoufand  eight  hundred  quintals  of  fugar, 
the  value  of  which  was  7>994>786  livres  f  ;  fifteen 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  hides,  the  value  of  which 
was  138,8 17  livres  J  ;  and  1,064,505  livres  ||  in 
gold  and  filver.  Of  this  fum,  amounting  to 
10,491,678  livres  §,  the  tobacco  alone  was  the 
property  of  government,  all  the  reft  belonged  to 
trade. 

Since  that  period  the  labours  have  much  in^ 
creafed  $  they  have  not,  however,  been  turned 
towards  the  culture  of  indigo  and  of  cotton,  aL 
though  thefe  grow  naturally  in  the  iftand. 

The  culture  of  coffee,  which  hath  been  lately 
undertaken,  hath  not  made  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  nor  will  it  increafe.  Spain  confumes  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  that  production,  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  marts  are  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  over- 
ftocked  with  it.  There  is  more  to  be  expe&ed 
from  the  wax. 

When  Florida  was  ceded  in  1763,  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  that  of  London,  the  five  or 
fix  hundred  miferable  people  who  lived  in  that 
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book  ifland,  took  refuge  at  Cuba,  and  carried  fomer 
bees  along  with  then h.  v  Thefe  ufeful  infects  flew* 
to  the  forefts,  fixed  themfelves  in  the  hollow  of 
old  trees,  and  multiplied  with  a  degree  of  cele¬ 
rity  that  feems  incredible.  The  colony,  which 
Till  then  had  bought  a  great  deal  of  wax  for 
their  religious  folemnities,  was  foon  able  to  col¬ 
led  a  fufhcient  quantity  for  this  pious  ufe,  and  for 
other  confumptionsv  They  had  fame  overplus  in 
1 7 7^  3  and  feven  years  afterwards  they  exported 
feven  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  and 
a  half  of  it,-  for  Europe  and  for  America.  This 
produdion  mtift  neceffarily  increafe,  under  a  fky* 
and  on  a  foil  which  are  equally  favourable  to  it; 
in  an  ifland  where  the  hives  yield  four  times  m 
every  year,  and  where  the  fwarms  fucceed  each 
other  without  interruption. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  moil  important  pro- 
dudions.  of  Cuba.  Each  crop  furmfhes  about 
Rfty-five  thoufand  quintals.  Part  of  this  is  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  or  fraudulently  carried, 
out  of  it.  The  government  purchafe  annually* 
for  their  dominions  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World,  where  they  equally  monopolize  it,,  forty- 
fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  quintals,  the 
price  of  which  varies  according  to  ids  quality* 
but  which  coft,  one  with  another,  4*^  livres 
i a  fols  *  the  hundred  weight.  So  that  the  king, 
pours  annually  into  the  ifland  2,27 2,050  livres 
for  this  produdion. 

The  progrefs  made'  in  the  culture  of  tobacco 
hath  been  lately  (lopped  at  Cuba.  This  plant 
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fcath  even  been  rooted  up  in  fome  places  where  it  B  °x°  K 
did  not  thrive  fo  Well.  The  miniftry  did  not 
Ohufe  that  the  crops  fhoujd  exceed  the  demands 
of  the  monarchy.  They  were  Certainly  apprehen- 
five  that  foreigners,  who  might  haye  purchafed 
ibis  production  in  the  leaf,  would  introduce  it 
clandeftinely  in  their  provinces,  after  having  ma¬ 
nufactured  it.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  planters  would  be  more  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  culture  of  fugar. 

This  commodity  was  little  know’n  before  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  gradually  be¬ 
come  the  objeCt  of  an  immenfe  commerce.  The 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchafe  it  of  their 
neighbours,  ’till  at  length  they  thought  of 
planting  it  at  Cuba.  The  mother-country  re¬ 
ceives  annually  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  quintals  of  it,  half  of  it  whitei 
and  half  raw.  It  is  not  as  much  as  it’s  inhabit¬ 
ants  can  confume  $  but  they  will  not  be  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  markets,  when  this 
cultivation  fhall  be  as  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  reft 
of  the  ifiand,  as  it  already  is  in  the  territory  of 
ihe  Havannah. 

Before  1765,  Cuba  did  not  receive  annually 
more  than  three  or  four  large  ihips  from  Cadiz  * 
and  thofe  veffel$>  which,  after  having  fold  their 
cargoes  upon  the  coafts  of  the  continent,  came 
there  in  order  to  take  up  a  lading,  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  find  at  Vera  Cruz,  at  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  at  Carthagena.  The  ifiand  was  at 
that  time  in  want  of  the  moft  neceffary  things* 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  purchafq 
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book  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  had 

formed  fome  fmuggling  connexions.  Since  the 
reftraints  have  been  diminifhed,  the  number  of 
voyages  hath  multiplied  the  productions,  which 
have  alfo  reciprocally  extended  the  navigation. 

In  1774)  one  hundred  and  one  vefiels  arrived 
from  Spain  in  the  colony  :  thefe  were  laden  with 
flour,  wines,  brandies,  and  with  every  thing  re- 
quifite  for  a  large  fettlement ;  and  they  carried 
away  from  thence  ail  the  commodities  which  a 
better  arrangement  of  things  had  produced. 

The  fame  year  Cuba  received,  upon  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  final!  veilels,  from  Louifiana, 
rice,  and  the  proper  wood  for  their  fugar  chefts; 
from  Mexico,  flour,  vegetables,  Morocco  lea¬ 
ther,  and  copper  j  from  the  other  parts  of  this 
large  continent, oxen,  mules,  and  cacao  3  and  from 
Porto  Rico  two  thoufand  Haves,  which  had  been 
diftributed  among  thefe  fhips. 

These  vefiels  of  the  Old  and  New  World  were 
not  allowed  to  chufe  the  ports  where  it  would 
have  been  moft  convenient  for  them  to  put  in. 
They  were  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the 
Havannah,  at  Port-au-Prince,  at  Cuba,  and  at 
Trinidad,  the  only  places  where  cuftoms  were 
eftablifhed.  None  but  hilling  {macks  and  coaft- 
ing  vefiels  are  allowed  to  frequent  all  the  har¬ 
bours  indifcriminately. 

A  man,  who  at  this  time  does  honour  to  Spain, 
and  who  would  do  honour  to  any  country  what¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Campo  Manes,  fays,  that  the  produce 

of  the  cuftoms,  which  before  1765,  had  never  ex¬ 
ceeded 
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1,620,000  livres  j* ;  and  that  the  mother-country  ' - < - 9 

draws  from  the  colony,  in  metals,  8,100,000 
livres^,  indead  of  1,620,000  livres  [|,  which  it 
formerly  received.  This  is  an  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  free  trade,  of  the  force  of  which,  it  were 
to  be  wilhed,  that  mankind  could  be  made 
fenfible. 

The  taxes  levied  at  Cuba,  or  thofe  at  lead 
which  enter  the  coffers  of  the  date,  do  not  exceed 
2,430,000  livres  §,  and  government  circulates  in 
the  ifland  to  the  amount  of  2,272,050  livres  for 
tobacco  ;  1,350,000  livres**  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fortifications,  2,160,000  livres  for  the 
ofual  garrifons,  and  3,780,000  livres  4  J  for  the 
naval  department. 

Cedar  woods,  proper  for  fhip-building,  were 
found  all  over  the  colony,  though  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  of  making  any  ule  of  them.  At 
length  docks  were  *eftablifhed,  in  172^,  which 
have  fent  out,  from  that  period  to  the  preient 
time,  fifty -eight  veffels,  or  frigates.  This  eda- 
blifhment  is  kept  up,  notwithdanding  the  necef- 
fity  there  is  of  importing  the  iron  &nd  the  ropes 
ufed  for  thofe  vefiels,  articles  which  the  ifland 
doth  not  furnifh  ;  and  notwithdanding  tne  cuflom 
which  hath  prevailed  fince  i75°5  bringing 
from  the  North  of  Europe  the  mads,  which  were 
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book  formerly  obtained,  though  of  inferior  quality 
»  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  fmall  fleet  deftined  td  clear  the  coafts  of 
Spain  of  fmugglers  or  pirates,  and  which,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  cruising  feifons,  ufed  to  re* 
main  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  fupprefifed  in  i?4$.  ft 
was  become  ufelef*  fince  the  government  had  re- 
folved  to  maintain  conllantly  at  Cuba  fome  mari¬ 
time  forces,  more  or  lefs  confidenlble.  In  peace 
time  thefe  veflels  carry  to  the  iflaAds  of  Cumana, 
and  to  Louifiana,  the  funds  that  are  deftined  for 
the  annual  neceffities  of  thofe  feveral  fettlements ; 
they  prevent  fmuggling  as  much  as  they  Can  j 
and  they  caufe  the  name  of  their  maftef  to  be  re- 
fpected.  In  time  of  war  they  pro t eel  the  traders 
and  the  territories  of  their  country. 

'  1  *  *-  - 
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The  tlavannah,  where  thefe  fliips  are  con- 
ftrucled,  hath  juft  been  ftrpplied,  by  the  care  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Torre,  with  fome  conveniences 
knd  embellilhments  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  defired  in  vain.  This  aflive  governor  hath 
given  the  inhabitants  a  playhoule,  decorated  with 
propriety,  two  delightful  walks,  convenient  bar¬ 
racks,  and  five  very  well  contrived  bridges. 
Thefe  ufeful  or  agreeable  eftablifhments  have  coft 
the  town  no  more  than  482,066  livres 

Government  have  allotted,  for  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  with  which  the  town  hath  beeh  furrounded, 
from  1763  to  1777,  22,413,989  livres,  18  fols, 
6  deniersT-  Thefe  works  have  been  conftrufted 
by  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 


this  ifland. 
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blacks,  by  fifteen  hundred  malefaftors  fent  firpm  J? 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  by  the  freemen,  who 
have  not  difdained  this  kind  of  labour. 

The  harbour  of  the  Havannah  is  one  of  the 
fafelt  in  the  univerfe  5  the  fleets  of  the  ,  whole 
world. might  ride  at  anchor  there  together.  At 
the  entrance  of  it  there  are  rocks,  againfi:  which 
the  vefiels  that  fhould  venture  to  deviate  from 
the  middle  of  the  pafs  would  infallibly  be  wrecked. 

It  is  - defended  by  the  More  and  the  fort  on  the 
point.  The  former  of  thefe  fortrefies  is  railed  fo 
high  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  that  even  a  firft 
rate  man  of  war^could  not  batter  it.  The  other 
hath  not  the  fame  advantage ;  but  it  can  only  be 
attacked  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  where  the 
-warmeft  affailants  could  never  withftand  the  nu*r 
tnerous  and  formidable  artillery  of  the  Moro^ 

The  Havannah,  therefore,  can  only  be  attacked 
on  the  land  fide.  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufiand  men, 
•which  are  the  moft  that  could  be  employed  in  this 
fervice,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  inveft  the 
works,  which  cover  a  vail  extent.  Their  efforts 
muft  be  directed  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
port,  againfi:  the  town  or  the  Mcro.  If  the  latter, 
they  may  eafily  land  within  a  league  of  the  fort, 
and  will  come  within  fight  of  it,  without  difficulty, 
by  eafy  roads,  through  woods  which  will  covet 
and  fecure  their  march. 

The  firfi:  difficulty  will  be  that  of  getting  wa¬ 
ter,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  the 
affailants  muft  chufe,  is  mortal.  To  obtain  fuch  as 
■is  drinkable,  they  muft  go  in  boats  to  the  diftance 
^of  xhree  leagues,  and  it  will  be  neceffary  to  iend 
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a  confiderable  force  for  this  purpofe  to  the  only 
river  where  it  is  to  be  had,  or  to  leave  a  detach¬ 
ment  there  in  intrenchments ;  which  being  at  a 
diftance  from  the  camp,  without  communication 
or  fupport,  will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
cut  off. 

Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  the  enemy 
muft  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Cavagna, 
which  hath  been  lately  built.  It  is  a  crown-work, 
compofed  of  a  baftion,  two  curtains,  and  two  de- 
mi-  baftions  in  front.  It’s  right  and  left  lie  upon 
the  bank  of  the  harbour.  It  hath  calculates,  re- 
fervoirs  of  water,  and  powder  magazines  that  are 
bomb-proof,  a  good  covered  way,  and  a  wide 
ditch  cut  in  the  rock.  The  way  which  leads  to  it 
is  compofed  of  Hones  and  pebbles,  without  any 
mixture  of  earth.  The  Cavagna  is  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  Moro,  but  is  it- 
felf  expofed  to  attacks  from  a  hill  which  is  of  an 
equal  height,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred 
paces  diftant  from  it.  As  it  would  have  been 
eafy  for  an  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  this  hill,  the  Spaniards  have 
levelled  it,  and  the  Cavagna  can  now  extend  it’s 
yiew  and  it’s  batteries  to  a  great  dillance.  If  the 
garrifon  fhould  find  themfelves  fo  pretl,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  maintain  this  poll,  they  would  blow 
up  the  works,  which  are  all  undermined,  and  re¬ 
treat  into  the  Moro,  the  communication  with 
which  cannot  pofTibly  be  cut  off. 

The  famous  fortrefs  of  the  Moro  had  towards 
the  fea,  on  which  fide  it  is  impregnable,  two  baf- 
tions  i  and  on  the  land  fide  two  others,  with  a 
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wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  .rock.  Since  it 
was  taken,  it  hath  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  it’s 
parapets  made  higher  and  thicker.  A  good  co¬ 
vered  way  hath  been  added,  and  every  thing  that 
was  wanting  to  fecure  the  garrifon  and  the  (tores. 
It  is  not  eafier  to  open  trenches  before  this  place 
than  the  Cavagna.  Both  of  them  are  built  with 
a  foft  (tone,  which  will  be  lefs  dangerous  to 
the  defenders  than  the  common  fort  of  free- 
done. 

Independent  of  thefe  advantages,  the  two 
fortredes  have  in  their  favour  a  climate  extremely 
hazardous  to  befiegers,  and  an  eafy  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  town  for  receiving  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  without  a  poflibility  of  being  intercepted. 
Thus  circumftanced,  thefe  two  places  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  impregnable,  at  lead  as  very  difficult  to 
be  taken,  provided  they  be  properly  (locked  with 
provifions,  and  defended  with  courage  and  ability. 
The  prefervation  of  them  is  of  fo  much  greater  im¬ 
portance,  as  their  lofs  would  neceflarily  occafioa 
the  furrender  of  the  harbour  and  town,  which  are 
both  of  them  commanded,  and  may  be  battered 
from  thefe  eminences. 

After  having  explained  the  difficulties  of 
taking  the  Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we 
mud  next  fpeak  of  thofe  which  mud  be  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  fide  of  the  town. 

It  is  fituated  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 
It  was  defended,  as  well  towards  the  harbour  as  to¬ 
wards  the  country,  by  a  dry  wall,  which  was  good 
for  nothing,  and  twenty-one  badions,  which  were 
not  much  better.  It  had  a  dry  ditch,  and  of  little 
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book  depth.  Before  this  ditch  was  a  kind  of  covered 
^  -L._i  way,  almofl  in  ruins.  The  place,  in  this  ftate,* * 
could  not  have  refilled  .a  fudden  attempt,  which 
had  it  been  made  in  the  night,  and  fupported  by 
feveral  attacks,  true  or  falfe,  would  certainly  have 
carried  it.  Wide  and  deep  ditches  have  been 
made,  and  an  exceeding  good  covered  way 
added. 

These  defences  are  fupported  by  the  fort  at  the 
point;  which  is  a  fquare,  built  of  ftone,  and, 
though  fmall,  is  provided  with  cafemates.  It 
hath  been  rebuilt,  having  been  very  much  da¬ 
maged  during  the  fiege.  There  is  a  good  dry 
ditch  round  it,  digged  out  of  the  rock.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  it’s  principal  deilination,  which  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  Moro  in  defending  the  port*, 
and  for  which  it  is  perfedly  well  calculated ;  k 
hath  feveral  batteries  which  open  upon  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  flank  feme  parts  of  the  town  wall. 

It’s  fire  erodes  that  of  a  fort  of  four  baflions, 
which  hath  a  ditch,  covered  way,  powder  maga¬ 
zine,  cafemates,  and  refervoirs  of  water.  This 
new  fortification,  which  is  ereded  at  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  place,  on  an  eminence 
called  Aroftegu-y,  will  require  a  fiege  in  form,  if 
the  town  is  to  be  attacked  on  that  fide,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  is  fo  conftruded  as  to  have  a  view 
of  the  fea,  to  command  a  confiderable  trad  on  the 
land  fide,  and  to  diflorb  an  enemy  exceedingly  in 
getting  water,  which  they  muft  fetch  from  it's 
neighbourhood. 

In  fkirting  the  city  onward,  we  come  to  the  fort 
of  A  tares,  which  l>as  been  conftrudod  fmee  the 
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fiege.  It  is  of  ftonc,  hath  four  baftions,  a  co¬ 
vered  way,  a  half-moon  before  the  gate,  a  wide 
ditch,  a  good  rampart,  refcrvoirs,  cafemates,  and 
a  powder  magazine.  It  is  barely  three  quarters 
of  a  league  diftant  from  the  town,  and  is  fituated 
on  the  other  fide  of  a  river  and  an  impracticable 
morafs,  which  cover  it  in  that  direction.  The 
riling  ground  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  it,  and  has  been  infulated  by  the 
digging  of  a  broad  ditch,  into  which  the  fea  hath 
a  paflage  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  Be* 
fides.  it?s  commanding  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  town  and  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland* 
it  defends  the  circuit  of  the  place  by  crofling  it's 
fires  with  thofe  of  Arofteguy.  The  Spaniards, 

4  "V  . 

have  conftruCt?d  a  large  redoubt  in  the  interval 
of  thefe  two  forts,  which  is  an  additional  protection 
to  the  town.  The  Atares  alfo  erodes  it’s  fire  with 
that  of  the  Moro,  which  is  very  high,  and  fituated 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  fort. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a 
fubjeCt,  •which  we  do  not  profeffionally  under¬ 
hand,  we  might  venture  to  afiert,  that  thofe  who 
would  undertake  the  fiege  of  the  Havannah, 
fhotfld  begin  by  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro  5  be- 
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caufe,  thefe  forts  once  taken,  the  town  mud  of 
courfe  furrender,  or  be  deftroyed  by  the  artillery 
of  the  Moro.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  fhould  de¬ 
termine  for  the  town  fide,  the  befiegers  would 
fcarcely  find  themfclves  in  a  better  condition,  even 
after  they  had  taken  it.  Indeed,  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  dock-yards,  and 


the  fbips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  harbour  j 
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book  but  would  produce  no  permanent  advantage. 

In  order  to  edablifh  themfelves,  they  mud  dill  be 
obliged  to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro,  which 
in  all  probability  they  would  find  impoffible,  after 
the  lofs  they  mud  have  fudained  in  the  attack  of 
the  town  and  it’s  fortrefTes. 

But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  fiege 
of  this  place,  the  affailants  will  not  only  have  to 
combat  the  numerous  garrifon  inclofed  within  it’s 
works;  there  will  be  a  corps  likewife  of  twelve 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-two  militia, 
who  have  been  accudomed  to  manoeuvre  in  a 
furprifmg  manner,  who  would  take  the  field,  and 
continually  interrupt  their  operations.  Thefe 
troops  armed,  clothed,  and  accoutred  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  government,  and  paid  in  time  of 
war  upon  the  footing  of  regulars,  are  trained  and 
commanded  by  non-commiffioned  officers  fent 
from  Europe,  and  chofen  from  the  mod  diftin- 
guifhed  regiments.  The  forming  of  this  militia 
hath  cod  an  immenfe  fum.  The  court  of  Spain  is 
in  expectation  of  future  events,  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  utility  of  thele  expences.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  military  fpirit  of  thefe  troops,  we  may 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  edabliffiment,  in 
a  political  view,  is  inexcufable ;  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reafons : 

The  projedi  of  making  foldiers  of  all  the  colo- 
nifts  of  Cuba,  a  mod  unjud  and  dedrudtive  pro¬ 
ject  to  all  colonies,  has  been  purlued  with  uncom¬ 
mon  ardour.  The  violence. they  have  been  forced 
to  ufe  with  the  inhabitants,  to  make  them  fubmit 
to  exercifes  which  they  were  averfe  from,  has 

produce^ 
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produced  no  other  effe&s  than  that  of  increafing  B  ®  K 
their  natural  love  of  repofe.  They  deted  thofe 
mechanical  and  forced  movements,  which,  not 
contributing  in  any  refpedt  to  their  happinefs,  ap¬ 
pear  doubly  infupportable ;  not  to  mention  their 
feeming  frightful  or  ridiculous  to  a  people,  who 
probably  think  they  have  no  intered  in  defending 
a  government  by  which  they  are  oppreffed.  The 
rage  of  keeping  up  an  army;  that  madnefs, 
which,  under  pretence  of  preventing  wars,  en¬ 
courages  them ;  which,  by  introducing  defpotifm 
into  governments,  paves  the  way  for  rebellion 
among  the  people ;  which  continually  dragging 
the  inhabitant  from  his  dwelling,  and  the  huf- 
bandman  from  his  field,  extinguifhes  in  them  the 
love  of  their  country,  by  driving  them  from  their 
home;  which  fubverts  nations,  and  carries  them 
over  land  and  fea:  that  mercenary  profeffion  of 
fo  different  from  the  truly  military  fpirit. 


war. 


fooner  or  later  will  be  the  ruin  of  Europe;  but 
much  fooner  of  the  colonies,  and,  perhaps,  fird  of 
all,  of  thofe  which  belong  to  Spain. 

The  moft  extenfive  and  mod  fertile  part  of  the  Hath  Spain 
American  Archipelago  is  pofTeffed  by  the  Spa-  meafures  to 
niards.  Thefe  iflands,  in  the  hands  of  an  induf-  ™;|edr** 
trious  nation,  would  have  proved  a  fource  of  un- 
bounded  wealth.  In  their  prefent  date,  they  are  Cue  them? 
vad  forefts,  exhibiting  only  a  frightful  folitude. 

Far  from  contributing  to  the  drength  and  riches 
of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  they  ferve  only 
to  weaken  and  to  exhaud  it  by  the  expences  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  them.  If  Spain  had  attended 

properly  to  the  political  improvements  of  other  na- 

tions^ 
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— /  them  owed  their  influence  folely  to  the  advanta¬ 
ges  they  have  draw’n  from  ifiUnds,  in  every  refpeQ: 
inferior  to  thofe  which  have  hitherto  only  ferved 
the  ignominious  purpofe  of  fwelling  the  lift  of 
the  numberlefs  and  ufelels  pofleftjons  of  the  Spa- 
fftfti  crown.  She  would  have  learned*  that  there 
is  no  other  rational  foundation  of  colonies,  es¬ 
pecially  of  thofe  which  have  no  mines*  but  agri¬ 
culture. 

It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fup-t 
pofe,  that  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  labour. 
If  we  give  the  lead  attention  to  the  exceflive  fa¬ 
tigues  which  thofe  of  them  who  are  concerned  in 
contraband  trade  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa¬ 
tience,  we  (hall  find  that  their  toils  are  infinitely 
more  grievous  than  any  that  attend  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  plantation.  If  they  neglect  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of  their 
government.  Alas !  might  the  difinterefted  hif- 
torian,  who  neither  feeks  nor  defires  any  thing 
but  the  general  good  of  mankind,  be  permitted 
to  furnifh  them  with  thofe  featimeats  and  expref- 
fions,  which  the  habit  of  doth,  the  rigour  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind  feem  to 
have  precluded  them  from  the  ufe  of,  thus  would 
he  in  their  name  addrefs  the  court  of  Madrid* 
and  the  whole  Spaniffi  nation : 

<e  Reflect  on  the  fa  orifices  we  require  from 
f<c  you,  and  fee,  if  you  will  not  reap  a  centuple 
Cf  advantage  by  the  valuable  commodities  we 
“  ihall  fupply  to  your  now  expiring  commerce. 
«  Your  navy,  incrcafed  by  our  labours,  will  form 
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*<  the  only  bulwark  that  can  preferve  to  you  thofe  B  xm  K 
“  pofleffions,  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  from 
«  your  hands.  As  We  become  more  rich,  our 
c<  confumption*  will  be  greater  ;  and  then  the 
«  country,  which  you  inhabit,  and  which  droops 
«  with  you,  though  Nature  herfelf  invites  it  to 
“  fertility  *  thofe  plains,:  which  prefent  to  your 
€f  eyes  only  a  defart  fpaee,  and  are  a  difgrace  to 
«  your  laws  and  to  your  manners,  will  be  con- 
e<  verted  into  fields  of  plenty.  Your  native  land 
«  will  flourifh  by  induftry  and  agriculture,  which 
«  have  now  forfaken  you.  The  fprings  of  life 
m  and  a&ivity,  which  ye  will  have  conveyed  to 
«  X3S  through  the  channel  of  the  fea,  will  flow 
Cf  back,  and  encompafs  your  dwellings  with 
«  rivers  of  plenty.  But  if  ye  prove  infenfi- 
“  ble  to  our  complaints  and  misfortunes:  if  ye  do 
<f  not  govern  us  for  our  fakes :  if  we  be  only  the 
«  vi&ims  of  our  loyalty;  recall  to  your  minds  that 
**  ever  celebrated  rera,  in  which  a  nation  of  un- 
«  fortunate  and  difeontented  fubje&s  fhook  off 
*c  the  yoke  of  your  dominion ;  and  by  their  la- 
bours,  their  fuccefs,  and  their  opulence,  jufti- 
fled  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

«  They  have  been  free  for  near  two  centuries;  and 
“  fhall  we  ft  ill  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  go- 
verned  by  you  l  When  Holland  broke  in 
**  pieces  the  rod  of  iron,  which  crufhed  her  j 
<c  when  fhe  rofe  from  the  depth  of  the  waters  to 
<c  rule  over  the  fea  ;  heaven,  without  doubt,  raif- 
cc  ed  her  up  as  a  monument  of  freedom,  to  point 

out  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  path  of  hap- 
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<c  pinefs,  and  to  intimidate  fajthlefs  kings  who- 
;  <c  would  exclude  them  from  it.” 

It  might  be  fufpe&ed  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
have  difcovered,  that  it  would  be  poffible  to  pafs 
this  cenfure  upon  them.  In  1735,  their  miniftry 
fuggefled  a  company  for  Cuba.  Twenty  years 
after  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  monopoly 
for  St.  Domingo  and  for  Porto-Rico.  The  fo- 
ciety  which  was  to  clear  thefe  deferts,  was  eftab- 
lifhed  at  Barcelona,  with  a  capital  of  1,785,000 
livres*,  divided  into  .fhares,  of  the  value  of  a 
hundred  piftoles  eachf.  This  company  never 
paid  any  intereft  to  it’s  members ;  they  made  no 
dividend ;  they  obtained  the  important  permifiion 
of  fitting  out  feveral  veffels  for  the  Honduras. 
Notwithftanding  this,  on  the  30th  of  April  1771,' 
their  debts,  including  their  capital,  amounted  to 
3,121,692  livres  J,  and  they  had  no  more  than 
3,775,540  livres  §.  So  that  in  the  courfe  of 
fifteen  years,  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  and 
with  very  fignal  favour,  they  had  gained  no  more 
than  653,848  livres  j[.  Their  affairs  have  fince 
been  in  great  diforder,  and  at  prefent  they  have 
no  degree  of  activity.  They  are  endeavouring 
to  liquidate  their  debts,  but  they  cannot  difpofe 
of  their  fhares  even  at  fifty  per  cent.  lofs. 

The  miniftry  had  not  waited  for  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  to  judge  that  they  had  miftaken  the 
means  they  had  adopted  to  render  thefe  iflands 
flourifhinff.  From  176^.  the  adminiflrators  of 

f 
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that  large  empire*  were  obliged  to  acknowlege  B  °x°  K 
that  their  poftefiions  had  not  acquired  the  fmalleft  i— 
degree  of  improvement  under  the  yoke  of  mo¬ 
nopoly.  They  underftood  that  they  would  never 
improve  under  fuch  fatal  reftraints.  This  con¬ 
viction  determined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
only  principle  of  profperity,  a  free  trade;  but 
they  had  not  the  courage  or  the  wifdom  to  re-* 
move  the  obftacles  which  mult  neceftarily  have 
impeded  the  happy  effeCts  of  it. 

In  the  year  1778,  thefe  prohibitions*  re¬ 
ftraints,  and  impofitions,  which  checked  their 
labours,  were  partly  abolifhed;  but  there  ftill  re¬ 
main  too  many  of  thofe  opprefiive  fcourges,  to 
give  reafon  to  expert  much  exertion.  Were  they 
even  totally  removed,  this  would  ftill  be  only  a 
preliminary  ftep. 

• 

All  the  cultures  of  the  New  World  require 
fome  advances ;  but  confiderable  capitals  are 
wanted  to  make  that  of  fugar  fuccefsful.  Except¬ 
ing  at  Cuba,  there  are  not  perhaps  in  the  other 
iflands  five  or  fix  inhabitants  wealthy  enough  to 
cultivate  this  produ&ion.  If  the  Spanifti  miniftry 
do  not  beftow  liberally  their  treafures  upon  thefe 
illanders,  they  will  not  awake  from  that  long  and 
profound  lethargy  in  which  they  are  plunged.  This 
.generofity  would  be  very  practicable  in  an  empire 
where  the  public  revenue  amounts  to  140,400,000 
livres*,  where  the  expences  do  not  exceed 
129,600,000  livres  f,  and  where  there  remains  a 
balance  of  10,800,000  livres  which  may  be 

*  5,850,0001.  f  5,400,0001.  X  450,000 1. 
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book  laid  out  in  improvements.  It  is  true,  that  with- 
r  v  .1^  out  receiving  fuch  powerful  afftftance  from  their 
refpeftive  governments,  other  nations  have 
founded  flourifhing  colonies  but  befides  that 
they  had  not  been  debafed  during  the  courfe  of 
three  centuries,  by  pride,  languor,  and  poverty, 
they  were  alfo  in  more  favourable  and  different 
circumftances* 

Happy  is  the  man,  who  is  born  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  this  long  feries  of  errors  which  have  infe&ed 
his  nation  1  Happy  is  the  nation,  that  fhould  rife 
up  in  the  center  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations, 
if  it  were  prudent  enough  to  profit  by  the  faults 
which  they  had  committed,  and  to  avail  itfelf  of 
the  knowlege  they  had  acquired.  Such  a  nation 
would  only  have  to  caft  her  eyes  about  her,  in 
order  to  difcern  the  fcattered  materials  that  would 
conftitute  her  happinefs,  and  to  attend  to  the 
collecting  of  them.  One  of  the  principal  advan¬ 
tages  which  fhe  would  owe,  either  to  the  novelty 
of  her  origin,  or  to  the  tardinefs  of  her  labours, 
or  to  the  long  duration  of  her  infant  ftate,  would 
be,  that  fhe  would  be  fpared  the  trouble  of  con¬ 
quering  thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which  were  the 
refult  of  the  inexperience  of  the  firft  legiflators, 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  time,  and  which 
had  been  maintained  againft  reafon  and  faffs; 
either  from  pufillanimity,  which  is  apprehenfive 
of  any  innovation  ;  or  from  pride,  which  dreads 
the  being  obliged  to  retraff;  or  from  a  weak  ve¬ 
neration  for  every  thing  of  antient  date. 

Let  the  court  of  Madrid  haften  to  lay  oper 
i^s  treafures,  and  the  iflands  fubjeft  to  it’i 
/, .  empin 
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empire  will  icon  be  covered  with  productions. 
Their  fubje&s,  placed  upon  an  extenfive  and  vir¬ 
gin  foil,  will  not  only  be  difpenfed  from  buying 
at  a  high  price  what  ferves  for  their  confump- 
tion  ;  but,  in  a  little  time,  they  will  fupplant  in  all 
the  markets  their  matters  in  this  career.  The 
moft  active,  the  mod  induftrious,  and  the  mod 
enlightened  nations,  will  have  laboured  for  ages 
in  improving  their  cultures,  their  mode  of  ma¬ 
naging  them  and  their  manufactures,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  merely  of  a  rival,  more  favoured  by  na¬ 
ture  than  themfelves.  But  it  can  fcarce  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  they  will  fubmit  patiently  to  fuch  a 
misfortune. 

Since  the  origin  of  focieties,  a  fatal  jealoufy 
prevails  among  them,  which  mud,  itfhould  feem, 
be  perpetual,  unlefs  by  fome  inconceivable  revo¬ 
lution,  they  fhould  be  feparated  from  each  other 
by  immenfe  defert  intervals.  Hitherto  they  have 
jfhewed  themfelves  in  the  fame  light  as  a  citizen 
in  our  towns,  who  fhould  be  convinced;  that  the 
imore  his  fellow  citizens  were  indigent  and  weak, 
the  more  he  would  become  rich  and  powerful, 
and  the  more  he  fhould  be  able  to  check  their 
undertakings,  to  thwart  their  indudry,  to  limit 
their  cultures,  and  to  confine  them  to  what  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  fubfidence. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  a  citizen  enjoys  his 
wealth  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The 
profperityof  his  neighbour  may  increafe  without 
inconvenience  to  his  own,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  nations — and  wherefore  is  it  not? — It  is 
becaufe  there  doth  not  exid  any  tribunal  before 
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book  which  they  can  be  fummoned. — But  what  need 
^  X;rL.  ,  have  they  of  fuch  a  tribunal  l — Becaufe  they  are 
unjuft  and  pusillanimous.— And  what  advantage 
do  they  derive  from  their  injuftice  and  pufillani- 
lTiity  ?  — —  Perpetual  wars,,  and  mifery  which  is  in- 

cefFantly  renewed. - And  can  it  be  fuppofedy 

that  experience  will  not  corred  them  ?— -We  are 
perfedly  convinced  of  it,— and  for  what  reafon  ? — 
Becaufe  one  madman  is  fufficient  to  difconcert 
the  wifdom  of  all  other  powers,  and  there  will 
always  be  mere  than  one  at  a  time  upon  the  fe~ 
veral  thrones  of  the  univerfe. 

Nevertheless,  we  hear  on  every  fide  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  are  commercial, 
crying  out  for  peace,  while  they  ftill  continpe  to 
condud  themfelves  towards  one  another,,  in  a 
manner  that  excludes  them  from  ever  obtaining 
that  bl effing.  They  will  all  afpire  to  happinefs, 
and  each  of  them  would  enjoy  it  alone.  They 
will  all  equally  hold  tyranny  in  deteftation,  and 
they  will  all  exercife  it  upon  their  neighbours. 
Thev  will  all  confider  the  idea  of  univerfal  mo¬ 
narchy  as  extravagant,  and  yet  they  will  moft  of 
them  ad  as  if  they  had  either  attained  it,,  or  were 
threatened  with  it. 

Could  I  exped  any  good  to  reful t  from  my 
difeourfe,  I  would  add-refs-  myfelf  to  the  moft  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  the  moft  ambitious  among  the  nations, 
in' the  folio  wing  terms 

4£  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  you  have  at  length 
<f  acquired  a  fufficient  degree  of  authority  among 
<c  the  nations,  to  reduce  them  to  that  ftate  oi  de- 

<c  erradation  and  poverty  that  is  fui table  to  Y0l3> 
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tc  what  can  you  expedt  from  this  defpotifm  ?  For 
c<  how  long  a  time,  and  at  what  price  will  you 
<c  maintain  it;  and  what  advantages  will  accrue 


<{  to  you  from  it  ? — Do  you  expedl  that  fecurity, 
<c  with  which  one  is  always  Sufficiently  rich,  and 
c‘  without  which,  one  is  never  fufficiently  fo  ? - - 


<c  And  can  you  really  think  yourfelf  not  fuffi- 
fC  ciently  fecure?  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
€t  that  the  times  of  invafion  are  pall,  and  it  is 


cc  thus  you  difguife  an  inordinate  ambition,  un- 
tc  der  the  mafk  of  a  ridiculous  phantom.  You 
“  prefer  the  vain  fplendour  of  this  ambition  to 
cc  the  enjoyment  of  real  happinefs,  which  you 
cc  lofe  in  order  to  deprive-  others  of  it.  What 
tc  right  have  you  to  prefcribe  limits  to  their 
<c  happinefs,  you  who  pretend  to  extend  your's 

beyond  all  bounds  ?  You  are  an  unjuH  people, 
<<  while  you  attribute  to  yourfelf  the  exclufive 
“  right  of  prolperity.  You  are  a  people  erro- 
cc  neous  in  your  calculations,  when  you  hope 
<c  to  enrich  yourfelves  by  reducing  others  to  po~ 
“  verty.  You  are  Hill  a  blind  people,  if  you  do 
<c  not  conceive  that  the  power  of  a  nation  which 
«  raifes  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  all  thofe  that  fur- 
“  round  it,  is  a  Coloffius  of  clay,  which  aHoniffies 
“  for  a  moment,  but  which  crumbles  into  dull.'* 

I  should  afterwards  fay  to  the  Spaniffi  mi¬ 
ni  {try  :  “  All  the  Hates  of  Europe  are  interefted 
“  in  the  profpericy  of  your  continent  in  the  New 
(f  World,  becaufe  the  more  thefe  vaH  Hates  ffiall 
«  be  fiouriffiing,  the  more  will  their  merchan- 
“  dize  and  their  manufadtures  find  advantageous 
<c  marts ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  iflands. 
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“  The  powers  that  have  appropriated  to  them- 
“  felves  the  fertility  of  fome  of  them,  are  fufficient 

to  provide  for  their  prefent  wants,  and  a  new 
cc  competitor  would  ftrongly  excite  their  jealoufy. 
cc  They  would  attack  this  competitor  either  to- 
C£  gether  or  feparateiy,  would  not  lay  afide  their 
<c  arms  without  having  obliged  him  to  give  up 
V  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  perhaps,  even  not 
€C  without  having  made  him  experience  ftill 
“  greater  evils.  It  is  your’s  to  judge,  whether 
<c  thefe  views  be  falfe,  or  whether  your  ftrength 
<c  and  your  courage  will  allow  you  to  bid  de- 
<c  fiance  to  fuch  a  combination.”  The  Dutch 
colonies  will  never  have  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
fear. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  of  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  particularly  before  that  of 
America,  the  European  nations  fcarcely  knew,  or 
vifited  each  other,  except  in  making  barbarous  in- 
curlions,  the  aim  of  which  was  plunder,  and  the 
confequence  deftruction.  Excepting  a  fmall 
number  of  tyrants*  who,  by  oppreffing  the  weak, 
found  means  to  fupport  a  luxury  dearly  purchafed, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  ftates  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  meagre  fub- 
Mence  furnifhed  them  by  lands  ill  cultivated,  and 
a  trade  which  extended  only  to  the  frontiers  of 
each  province.  Thofe  great  events  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  form  one  of 
the  mo  ft  brilliant  epochas  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
woi id,  did  not  produce  fo  ludden  a  change  of 
manners  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed.  Some 
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of  the  Hanfe  towns  and  fome  Italian  republics,  it  B  °x°  K 
is  true,  ventured  as  far  as  Cadiz  and  Lifbon,  ( 
which  were  become  great  marts,  to  purchafe  the 
rare  and  valuable  productions  of  the  Eafl  apd 
Weft  Indies;  but  the  confumpion  was  very  Imall, 
through  the  inability  of  the  feveral  nations  to  pay 
for  them.  Mofc  of  them  were  languishing  in  a 
Hate  of  abfolute  lethargy ;  they  were  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  advantages  and  refources  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  belonged  to  them. 

To  rouze  them  from  this  date  of  infenfibilitv, 
there  was  wanting  a  people,  who,  fpringing  from 
nothing,  lhould  infpire  every  mind  with  aClivity 
and  intelligence,  and  diffufe  plenty  through  every 
market;  that  fhould  offer  the  produce  of  all 
countries  at  a  lower  price,  and  exchange  the  fu- 
perfluities  of  every  nation  for  thofe  commodities 
which  they  want;  that  fhould  give  a  quick  cir¬ 
culation  to  produce  merchandize  and  money;  and, 
by  facilitating  and  increafmg  conlumption,  fhould 
encourage  population,  agriculture,  and  every 
branch  of  induftry.  For  all  thefe  advantages, 

Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch.  Th,e  blind 
multitude  may  be  excufed  in  confining  themfelves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity,  without 
knowing  the  fources  of  it;  but  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  philofopher  and  the  politician  to  tranfmit 
to  poflerity  the  fame  of  the  benefaCfors  of  man¬ 
kind;  and  to  trace  out,  if  it  be  poffible,  the  pro- 
o-refs  of  their  beneficence. 

O  . 

When  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  freed  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  fea  and  of  tyranny,  they  perceived  that  they 
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B  XI?  K  could  not  fix  the  foundation  of  their  liberty-  on  a 
foil  which  did  not  afford  even  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  They  were  convinced,  that  commerce, 
which  to  moil  nations  is  no  more  than  an  accef- 
fion,  a  means  only  of  increafing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  produce  of  their  refpective  countries, 
was  to  them  the  foie  bafis  of  their  exiftence. 
Without  territory  and  without  productions,  they 
determined  to  give  a  value  to  thofe  of  other  na- 
fatisfied  that  their  own  would  be  the  refult  of  the 
general  profperity.  The  event  juftifkd  their 
policy. 

Their  firfi  fiep  eftahlifhed,  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  commodities  of 
the  north  with  thofe  of  the  fouth.  In  a  fhort  time 


thefea-was  covered  with  the  fhips  of  Holland. 
In  her  ports  were  coile&ed  all  the  commercial  ef¬ 
fects  of  different  countries,  and  from  thence  they 

j 

were  difperfed  to  their  refpe&ive  deftinations. 
Here  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regulated,  and 
with  a  moderation  which  precluded  all  competi¬ 
tion.  The  ambition  of  giving  greater  {lability 
and  extent  to  her  enterprifes,  excited  in  the  re¬ 
public  a  fpirit  of  conquefl.  Her  empire  extend¬ 
ed  itfelf  over  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  and 
over  all  the  iflands  of  confequence  in  the  fea  that 
encompaffes  it.  By  her  foitreffes  or  her  fleets, 
fbe  kept  in  fubje&ion  the  coafls  of  Africa,5  towards 
which  her  ambition,  ever  diredled  to  ufeful  ob¬ 
jects,  had  turned  it’s  attentive  and  prudent  views. 
Her  laws  were  acknowleged  only  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  of  America,  where  cultivation  had  fowed 
the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The  immenfe  chain  of 

her 
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her  connexions  embraced  the  univerfe,  of  which, 
by  toil  and  induftry,  fhe  became  the  foul.  In  a 
word,  fhe  had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy  of 
commerce. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
166 1,  when  the  Portugueze,  recovering  themfelves 
from  that  languor  and  ina6lion  which  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  had  throw’n  them  into,  found  means 
to  repolfefs  themfelves  of  that  part  of  Brafil  which 
the  Dutch  had  taken  from  them.  From  this  firlt 
ftroke,  that  republic  would  have  loft  all  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  New  World,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few 
fmall  iftands  $  particularly  that  of  Curaftou,  which 
they  had  taken  in  i634from  the  Caftilians,  who 
had  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  ever  fince  1527. 

This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  off 
the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long 
and  five  broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but 
the  entrance  is  difficult.  The  bafon  is  extremely 
large,  and  convenient  in  every  refpedl;  and  it  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  fort  fkilfully  conftru&ed,  and  always 
kept  in  good  repair. 

The  French,  in  1673,  having  previoufly  bribed 
the  commandant,  landed  there  to  the  number  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  men:  but  the  treafon  having 

_  a 

been  difcovered,  and  the  traitor  puniffied,  they 
were  received  by  his  fucceffor  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  they  expe&ed,  and  reimbarked 
with  the  difgrace  of  having  expofed  only  their 
own  weaknefs,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  meat 
fures. 

Lewis  the  XIVth,  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this 
imprudent  check,  fent  out  d’Eftrees  five  years 

after 
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after  with  eighteen-  fhips  of  war,  and  twelve  buc- 
cantering  veffe Is,  to  wipe  off  the  (tain,  which  in 
his  eyes  tamifhqd  the  glory  of  a  reign  filled  with 
wonders.  The  admiral  was  not  far  from  the 
place  of  his  dedination,  when  by  his  rafhnefs  and 
obflinacy  he  ran  his.  fhips  aground  on  Davis’s 
ifland ;  and,  after  collecting  the  Mattered  re¬ 
mains  of  his  fleet,  returned  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition  to  Bred,  without  having  attempted  any 

thing. 

.  From  this  period  neither  Curaffou,  nor  the  lit¬ 
tle  i (lands  Aruba  and  Bonaire,  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  it,  have  met  with  any  difturbance. 
No  nation  has  thought  of  feizing  upon  a  barren 
foot,  where  they  could  find  only  a  few  cattle, 
feme  manioc,  feme  vegetables  proper  to  feed 
flaves,  and  not  one  article  for  commerce.  St. 
Euftatia  is  of  (fill  lefs  confecpience. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  five  leagues  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth,  is  formed  by  two 
mountains,  with  a  narrow  vale  between  them. 
The  eaftern  mountain  bears  evident  traces  of  an 
anttent  volcano,  and  is  hollowed  almoil  to  the 
level  of  the  lea.  The  borders  of  this  gulph,  which 
hath  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone,  are  compofed 
of  rocks  calcined  by  the  fire  they  mud  have  ex¬ 
perienced.  However  plentiful  the  rains  may  be, 
there  is  never  any  colleftion  of  water  in  this  cra¬ 
ter.  It  is  carried  off  undoubtedly  through  the 
channels  of  the  volcano  that  (till  remain  open, 
and  may  one  day,  perhaps,  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
kindling  of  it,  if  it’s  focus  be  not  extinguilhed  or 
at  too  great  a  diftance. 

Some 
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Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  book 
St.  Chriftopher's,  took  refuge  in  1629,  in  this  ■ 
almoft  uninhabitable  place,  and  abandoned  it  fome  ' 
time  afters  perhaps  becaufe  there  was  no  frefli 
\vater,  but  what  they  got  from  rain  colleded  in 
citterns.  The  exad  time  of  their  quitting  it  is 
not  know’n;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1639  the 
Dutch  weie  in  pofTeflion  of  it.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  driven  out  by  the  Englifh,  and  thefe  by 
Lewis  the  XIVth,  who  caufed  his  right  ofcon- 
queft  to  be  recognized  in  the  negociation  of  Breda, 
and  would  not  liften  to  the  reprefentations  of  the 
republic,  with  which  he  was  then  in  alliance,  and[ 
which  prefled  ftrongly  for  the  reftitution  of  this 
ifland,  as  having  been  in  pofTeflion  of  it  before  the 
war.  When  the  figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an 
end  to  thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch, 
whofe  pride  more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  didates 
of  generofity  than  of  juftice,  thought  it  not  con¬ 
fident  with  his  dignity  to  take  advantage  of  thq 
misfortunes  of  his  friends.  Tie  of  his  own  accord 
reflored  to  the  Dutch  their  ifland,  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  natural  fortrefs,  which  might 
be  of  fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St.  Chritto- 
pher’s  which  belonged  to  him. 

These  republicans  before  their  difafler,  cultivat¬ 
ed  only  tobacco  upon  this  territory.  Since  their 
re-ettablifhment,  they  have  planted  in  the  places 
that  were  fufceptible  of  this  kind  of  culture,  a  few 
fugar  canes,  from  which  they  have  only  received 
annually,  eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufancl  weight 
of  raw  fugar. 
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o  o  k  Soon  after  this,  the  colony  fent  fome  of  it’s  in-. 
XII‘  habitants  to  a  neighbouring  ifland,  know’n  by 
the  name  of  Saba.  This  is  a  deep  rock,  on  the 
fummit  of  which  is  a  little  ground,  very  proper 
for  gardening.  Frequent  rains  which  do  not  lie 
any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth  to  plants  of  an 
exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fize.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  here  raife  cotton, 
fpin  it,  make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to 
other  colonies  for  as  much  as  ten  crowns  *  a  pair. 
Throughout  America  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure 
as  that  of  Saba ;  the  women  there  preferve  a  frefh- 
nefs  of  complexion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iHands.  Happy  colony! 
elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  between  the  fky 
and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  ftormsj  it  breathes  a  pure 
air,  lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  fimple 
commodity,  from  which  it  derives  eafe,  without 
the  temptation  of  riches :  is  employed  in  labours 
lefs  troublefome  than  ufeful,  and  pofTefles  in 
peace  all  the  bleflings  of  moderation,  health, 
beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple  of  peace 
from  whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate  at 
leifure  the  errors  and  paffions  of  men,  who  come, 

•  pfce  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  flrike  and  dafli 
themfelves  on  the  rich  coafts  of  America,  the 
fpoils  and  poiTeillon  of  which  they  are  perpetually 
contending  for,  and  wrefting  from  each  other' 
hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftance  the  nations  of 
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Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition  and 
avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied;  wading  through 
Teas  of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  thofe  pearls, 
thofe  diamonds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  op- 
preflors  of  mankind ;  loading  innumerable  (hips 
with  thofe  precious  cafes,  which  furnilh  luxury 
with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  pleafures,  ef¬ 
feminacy,  cruelty,  and  debauchery.  The  tran¬ 
quil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  follies, 
and  fpins  his  cotton  in  peace. 

Under  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St. 
Martin,  which  hath  feventeen  or  eighteen  leagues 
in  circumference,  but  lefs  territory  than  might 
be  expe&ed  from  fuch  dimenflons,  becaufe  it’s 
bays  are  deep  and  numerous.  The  ocean  hath 
formed,  by  pufhing  the  fands  from  one  cape  to 
the  other,  feveral  lakes,  more  or  lefs  extenfive, 
and  molt  of  them  abounding  in  fifh.  The  inland 
part  of  the  country  is  filled  with  high  mountains,' 
which  extend  almofl:  every  where  as  far  as  the 
iea.  They  were  covered  with  valuable  trees, 
before  they  were  (tripped  of  that  ornament,  to 
make  room  for  cultures,  which  they  were  found 
to  be  better  adapted  to  than  the  plains  and  the 
vallies.  The  foil  is  generally  light,  ftony,  too 
much  expofed  to  frequent  droughts,  and  not  very 
fertile  ;  but  the  fey  is  pure,  and  the  climate  re¬ 
markably  healthy.  The  navigation  is  fafe  and 
eafy  in  thefe  latitudes,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
excellence  of  the  anchoring  places  that  are  found 
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book  there,  occafions  the  want  of  harbours  to  be  lefs 


fenfibly  felt. 


The  Dutch  and  French  landed,  in  1638,  in 


this  defert  ifland,  the  firft  to  the  South,  and  the 
latter  towards  the  North.  They  lived  there  in 


peace,  but  feparate  from  each  other,  when  the  Spa¬ 


niards,  who  were  at  open  war  with  both  nations, 
atttacked  them,  beat  them,  made  them  prifon- 
ers,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  place  themfelves  i 
but  the  conquerors  foon  grew  weary  of  an  efta- 
blifhment,  the  prcfervation  of  which  was  very  ex- 
penfive,  and  from  which  they  did  not  derive  the 
lead  advantage.  They  therefore  quitted  it  in 
1648,  after  having  deftroyed  every  thing  they 
could  not  carry  with  them. 

These  devaflations  did  not  hinder  the  former 
poflefTors  from  fending  fome  vagabonds  to  the 
ifland,  as  foon  as  they  knew  that  it  was  eva¬ 
cuated.  Thefe  colonifts  fwore  a  mutual  faith  to 
each  other  5  and  their  defendants  have  been 
faithful  to  this  engagement,  notwithflanding  the 
animofities  that  have  fo  often  difunited  the  two 
mother-countries.  But  the  divifion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  originally  too  unequal,  hath  been  more 
equitably  adjufted.  Of  ten  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fquares  of  ground,  comprehending 
each  two  thoufand  five  hundred  fquare  toifes, 
which  the  ifland  contains,  the  French  pofTefs  no 
more  than  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  four  $ 
and  the  Dutch  have  fucceeded  in  appropriating 
to  themfelves  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-fix. 
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T he  culture  of  tobacco  wfas  the  fird  which  the 
fubje&s  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  undertook  at  St. 
Martin.  They  abandoned  it  for  indigo,  which 
was  fucceeded  by  cotton,  to  which  fugar  hath 
been  added,  fince  foreigners  have  been  permited, 
from  the  year  1769,  to  fettle  in  this  ifland.  It 
reckons  at  prefect  nineteen  plantations,  which 
yield  annually  one  million  weight  of  raw  fugar, 
of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  but  of  little  confid¬ 
ence ;  and  a  dill  greater  number  of  dwellings, 
which  produce  two  hundred  thoufand  weight  of 
cotton,  Thefe  labours  are  managed  by  fourfcore 
families,  thirty-two  of  which  are  French,  and  the 
red  Englifh,  and  which  form  together  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  white  perfons, 
of  every  age  and  fex.  They  have  but  twelve 
thoufand  daves.  This  is  too  little  for  the  extent 
of  the  cultures  :  but  the  colonids  of  the  Dutch 
parr,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  bed  lands  in 
the  French  part,  have  adopted  the  cudom  of 
fending  their  Negroes  to  the  North,  when  the  la¬ 
bours  on  the  South  are  at  an  end.  Before  1763, 
there  had  not  been  any  regular  fydem  of  autho¬ 
rity  in  this  feeble  and  miserable  fettlement.  At 
this  period  a  governor  was  given  to  it,  who  hath 
not  yet  attracted  any  trade  from  any  other  country. 
The  French  always  go  in  quefl  of  what  they  want 
to  their  neighbour,  and  always  deliver  to  him 
their  produ&ions. 

The  Dutch  colony  is  inhabited  by  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  white  men,  and  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  blacks,  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  thirty-two'  fugar  plantations, 

which 
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®  °  o  k  which  commonly  produce  fixteCn  hundred  thou- 
>  fand  weight  of  fugar  5  and  in  the  growth  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  cotton  trees.  This 
revenue,  which  is  too  inefficient,  is  increafed  by 
the  produce  of  a  fait  marffi,  in  the  feafons  which 
•  are  not  exceffively  rainy.  At  the  morning  dawn, 
fome  foldiers  embark  upon  flat-bottomed  boats ; 
they  colled,  during  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the 
lalt  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water ; 
and  at  night  they  return  to  ffiore,  in  or¬ 
der  to  begin  again  the  next  day  this  operation, 
which  can  only  be  continued  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  neighbouring 
iflands  purchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  produc¬ 
tion,  the  total  value  of  which  may  amount  to 
one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  *  :  but  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  fent  to  the  provinces  of  North  America, 
who  carry  off  likewife  the  rum  and  the  fugar  of 
the  colony,  while  the  cotton  is  delivered  to  the 
traders  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing,  or  fcarce  any 
thing,  is  left  for  the  adive  merchants  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  for  the  following  reafons : 

The  fettlement  of  St.  Martin,  although 
it  belong  to  the  Dutch,  is  not  inhabited  by 
Dutchmen.  There  are  fcarce  five  or  fix  families 
of  that  nation  to  be  found  there,  and  thofe  are 
even  almoft  affiamed  of  their  origin.  All  the 
reft  is  Englifti,  the  people,  the  language,  and 
the  manners.  Prejudice  hath  been  carried  fo 
far,  as  to  induce  the  women  often  to  go  and  lay 
in  at  Anguilla,  a  Britifh  ifland,  which  is  only 

-?  ■  W'  -  »  ■' S.  'v  ..  .  i  J  Y  .ptfltlj* 
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Advan¬ 
tages  which 
the  trade 


Cwo  leagues  diflant,  in  order  that  their  children 
may  not  be  deprived  of  an  origin,  which  is  confi- 
dered  in  the  country  as  the  only  one  that  is  illuf- 
trious. 

The  domain  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
great  Archipelago  of  America,  doth  not  offer  any 
thing,  either  curious  or  interefling,  at  the  firft  °cqm>esM* 
afpedl.  Poffeffions,  which  fcarce  furnifh  a  cargo  f'om,her 

r  0  jflands. 

for  fix  or  feven  fmall  veffels,  do  not  appear  worthy 
of  any  attention.  Accordingly,  they  would  be 
buried  in  total  oblivion,  if  fome  of  thefe  iflands, 
which  are  nothing  as  places  for  cultivation,  were 
not  very  considerable  as  commercial  iflands.  We 
mean  thofe  of  St.  Euflatius  and  of  Curaffou. 


The  defire  of  forming  contraband  conpedlions 
with  the  Spanifh  provinces  of  the  New  World, 
decided  the  conquefl  of  Curaffou.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Dutch  veffels  foon  arrived  there.  They 
were  ffrong,  well  armed,  and  their  crews  con¬ 
fided  of  choice  men,  whofe  bravery  was  fupported 
by  powerful  motives  of  interefl.  Each  of  them 
had  a  fhare,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  in  the 
cargo,  which  he  was  determined  to  defend  with 
his  life  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  Guarda  Codas, 
The  Spaniards  did  not  always  wait  for  the 
fmugglers.  They  often  referred  of  themfelves  to 
a  daple,  which  was  conftandy  well  fupplied,  in 
order  to  barter  their  gold,  their  filver,  their  bark, 
their  cacao,  their  tobacco,  their  hides,  and  their 
cattle,  for  Negroes,  linens,  filks,  Indian  (luffs, 
fpices,  quickfilver,  and  iron  or  fbeel  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  was  a  reciprocal  connexion  of  wants 
and  of  affiflance,  of  labours  and  of  expeditions, 
Vol.  V.  F  f  between 
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between  t\vo  nations,  greedy  of  riches,  and  rivals 
of  each  other. 

The  fettlement  of  the  company  of  Caraccas, 
and  the  fubftitution  of  the  regifler  fhips  to  the 
galleons,  hath  much  diminifhed  this  communica¬ 
tion  :  but  the  connections  which  have  been 
formed  with  the  South  part  of  the  French  colony 
of  St.  Domingo,  have  made  up  in  fome  meafure 
for  this  deficiency.  Every  thing  is  revived, 
when  the  two  crowns  are  plunged  into  the  hor- 
rors  of  war,  either  by  their  own  ambition,  or  by 
the  ambition  of  their  rivals.  Even  in  time  of 
peace,  the  republic  receives  annually  from  C Li¬ 
ra  (To  o,  twelve  veffels  laden  with  fugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  hides,  which  have 
.  been  cultivated  in  a  foreign  foil. 

Every  commodity,  without  exception,  that  is 
landed  at  Curaffou,  pays  one  per  cent,  port- 
duty.  Dutch  goods  are  never  taxed  higher  ;  but 
thofe  that  are  fhipped  from  other  European  ports 
pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign  coffee  is  fub- 
:.je£t  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote  the  fale 
of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  production  of 
America  is  fubjett  only  to  a  payment  of  three 
per  cent,  but  with  an  exprefs  flipulation,  that  they 
are  to  be  conveyed  diredtly  to  fame  port  of  the 
.  republic. 

St.  Eustatia  was  formerly  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
impofitions  as  Curaffou  ;  and  yet  it  carried  on 
mod  of  the  trade  of  Guadaloupe,  and  of  Marti- 
tiico,  during  the  time  that  thefe  French  fettle- 
.  inents  remained  under  the  odious  yoke  of  mono¬ 
poly.  This  bufinefs  dim  ini  (bed,  in  proportion  as 
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the  proprietors  of  thofe  iflands  adopted  found  B  K 
principles  of  commerce,  and  extended  their  navi-  ^ — 1 
gation.  The  free  port  of  St.  Thomas  was  even 
carrying  off  from  the  Dutch  the  fmall  fhare  of 
trade  they  had  (till  retained*  when  in  1756,  it 
was  refolved  to  abolifli  moil  of  the  eftablifhed 
taxes.  Since  this  rieceffary  alteration,  St.  Enfla- 
tia,  during  the  divifions  between  the  rfiinkTers  of 

^  a»nd  ^  e  r  lit  ill  es  ,  is  become  the  flaple  of 
almoft  all  the  merchandize  of  the  French  colonies 
in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  the  general  magazine 
of  fupply  for  them.  But  this  great  operation  was 
not  conducted  fingly  by  the  Dutch  j  both  Englifli 
and  French  united  in  the  harbour  of  this  ifland, 
to  form,  under  fhelter  of  it’s  neutrality,  com¬ 
mercial  engagements.  A  Dutch  paffport,  which 
coft  lefs  than  300  livres  %  concealed  thefe  con¬ 
nections,  and  was  granted,  without  inquiring  of 
what  nation  the  perfon  was  who  applied  for  ir. 

This  great  liberty  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  tranf- 
a&ions,  and  to  Angular  combinations.  Thus  it 
is  that  commerce  found  the  art  of  pacifying  or 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  difcord. 

The  end  of  hoftiiities  doth  not  render  St.  Eu- 
flatius  of  lefs  importance.  It  dill  fends  annually 
to  the  United  Provinces  twenty-five  or  thirty 
veffels,  laden  with  the  produdlions  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Danifh,  and  efpecial !y  of  trie  French  iflands, 
which  it  pays  for  with  the  merchandize  of  the 
two  hemifpheres,  or  with  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Europe. 

*  12I.  10  s, 
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All  thefe  tranfa£lions  have  brought  together* 
at  St.  Euftatius,  fix  thoufand  white  people,  of  va¬ 
rious  nations,  five  hundred  Negroes  or  Mulat- 
toes,  and  eight  thoufand  flaves.  A  governor, 
affifted  by  a  council,  without  which  nothing  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  decided,  directs,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Weft  India  Company,  this  fingular  fettle- 
ment,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin. 
He  refides  near  a  very  dangerous  anchorage, 
which,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  iftand 
where  the  vefieis  can  land  and  take  in  their  car¬ 
goes.  This  bad  harbour  is  protected  by  a  fmali 
fort,  and  by  a  garrifon  of  fifty  men.  If  it  were 
defended  with  vigour  and  fkill,  the  moft  daring 
enemy  would,  in  all  probability,  fail  in  attempt¬ 
ing  a  defcent,  which,  if  even  effefted,  the  be- 
fteger  would  ftill  find  an  almoft  inlurmountable 
difficulty  to  conquer,  in  afcending  from  the 
lower  town,  where  the  magazines  are  kept,  to  the 
upper  town,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are.  af- 
fembled  in  the  night-time. 


The  Dutch,  however,  equally  ingenious  in 
finding  out  the  means  of  turning  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  both  the  profperity  and  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  are  not  entirely  confined,  in  the  New 
World,  to  the  fluctuating  profits  of  a  precarious 
trade.  The  republic  poflefles  and  cultivates,  in 
the  continent,  a  large  territory  in  the  country 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Guyana. 

Phiiofophi-  This  is  a  vaft  country,  wafhed  on  the  Eaft  by 
derations” on  tfte  fea,  on  the  South  by  the  Amazon,  on  the 
Guayana,  £j-orth  the  Oronooko,  and  on  the  Weft  by 

Rio- 
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Rio-Negro,  which  joins  thefe  two  rivers,  that  are  B  K 
the  largeft  in  South  America.  ' v — ' 

This  fingular  ifland  prefents  three  remarkable 
circumftances,  The  feveral  fpecies  of  earth  are 
not  here  difpofed,  as  they  are  elfewhere,  in  layers, 
but  cafually  mixed,  and  without  any  order.  In 
the  correfpondent  hills,  the  falient  angles  of  the 
one  are  not  anfwerable  to  the  re-entering  angles 
of  the  others.  The  fubftances,  which  have  been 
generally  taken  for  flints,  are  nothing  more  than 
pieces  of  lava,  that  are  beginning  to  be  decom¬ 
pounded. 

It  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  fome 
revolutions  have  happened  in  this  part  of  the 
globe,  and  that  they  have  been  the  work  of  fub- 
terraneous  fires,  at  prefent  extinguifhed  ;  that  the 
conflagration  has  been  general,  becaufe  mafles 
are  every  where  feen,  filled  with  the  fcoriae  of  , 
iron ;  and  that  calcareous  ftones,  which  probably 
have  been  all  calcined,  are  not  to,  be  found  in 
any  part;  that  the  explofion  muft  have  been  very 
confiderable,  and  muft  have  levied  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth,  becaufe  volcanoes  are  only  to  be 
found  upon  the  higheft  mountains,  and  that  the 
only  one  on  which  the  crater  hath  been  perceived 
in  thefe  regions,  is  raifed  little  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

At  the  period  of  thefe  great  accidents  of  na¬ 
ture,  every  thing  muft  have  been  fubverted. 

The  fields  muft  have  remained  uncovered,  alter¬ 
nately  expofed  to  the  adion  of  torrents  of  rain, 
or  to  the  effeds  of  exceflive  heat.  In  this  ftate  of 
revolution,  many  centuries  muft  have  elapfed  be- 
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the  plants,  and  after  them  the  trees.  We  might 
however  be  liable  to  mi  (lake,  if  we  were  to 
compute  this  change  at  an  excefiive  difiance. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  vegetating  earth  found  in 
Guyana,  although  fome  be  continually  formed 
there  by  the  decompofition  of  the  trees,  would 
fur  nidi  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  the 
idea  of  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  the  foil  is 
therefore,  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  un¬ 
grateful.  The  upper  lands,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe 
which  are  not  under  water,  or  marlhy,  are  for 
the  mod:  part  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  mix- 
til  re  of  clay  and  chalk,  where  nothing  can  grow 
but  manioc,  yams,  potatoes,  and  fome  other 
plants,  which  do  not  turn  round  on  the  dem ; 
and  even  thefe  are  too  frequently  rooted  in  the 
feafon  of  heavy  rains,  becaufe  the  water  cannot 
be  drained  off.  Even  in  thofe  lands,  which  are  ne- 
ceffarily  looked  upon  as  good,  the  coffee,  the 
cacao,  the  cotton  plants,  and  all  the  uieful  trees, 
jail  but  for  a  very  diort  time,  and  not  iufRciently 
to  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  Such  is, 
without  exception,  the  interior  part  of  Guyana. 

It’s  fhores  prefect  another  fpeflacle.  The  nu¬ 
merous  rivers,  which  from  this  vad:  fpace  preci¬ 
pitate  themfelveS  in  the  ocean,  depofite  inceffantly 
upon  their  borders,  and  upon  the  whole  coaff, 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  feeds,  which  germinate 
in  the  dime,  and  produce,  in  lefs  than  ten 
years,  lofty  trees,  know’n  by  the  name  of  man¬ 
groves.  Thefe  large  vegetables,  attached  to  their 
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bafis  by  deep  roots,  occupy  all  the  fpace  where  1 
the  tide  is  perceptible.  1  hey  form  vail  forefts, 
covered  with  four  or  five  feet  of  water  during 
flood,  and  at  the  time  of  ebb,  with  an  equal  depth 
of  a  fofc  and  inacceflible  mud. 

This  fpedlacle,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
equalled  in  the  univerfe,  varies  every  year  upon 
the .coaft.  In  the  places  where  fands  are  brought 
and  accumulated  by  the  currents,  the  mangrove 
peri tfies  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  forefts  aie 
carried  away  by  the  waves,  and  difappear.  Fhefe 
revolutions  are  lefs  frequent  on  tae  bordeis  of 
the  rivers,  where  the  fands,  brought  from  the 
mountains  during  the  ftorms,  are  conveyed  to  a 
diilance  by  the  rapidity  of  the  waters. 

The  revolutions  are  the  lame  upon  tne  coaft: 
of  tour  hundred  leagues,  which  extends  from 
the  Amazon  to  the  Oronooko.  i  here  is  every 
where  found,  upon  the  fliore,  a  line  or  mangroves, 
alternately  deftroyed  and  renewed  by  the  iiime 
and  bv  the  land.  Behind  this  row,  at  tne  dis¬ 
tance  ot  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  aie  found 
favannahs,  deluged  by  the  rain  waters,  which  have 
no  drain  ;  and  thefe  favannahs  are  always  ex¬ 
tended  laterally  towards  the  fhore,  to  a  aepth 
more  or  lei s  confiderable,  accoiding  to  the  dii- 
tance  or  nearnefs  of  the  mountains. 

These  immenfe  morafles  have  never  been 
paffed  by  any  thing  but  reptiles  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion.  The  genius  of  man,  prevailing  over  an 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  foil,  hath  altered  diem 
primitive  deftination.  It  is  in  the  midft  of  theie 

ftagnatlng,  infectious,  and  muddy  waters,  that 
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the  fpirit  of  liberty  hath  formed  three  ufeful 
fettlements,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is 
Surinam. 

Six  years  afterwards,  there  appeared  in  this 
foriaken  fpot  fome  of  thofe  Frenchmen,  whom  a 
reftlefs  difpofition  then  hurried  into  all  climates, 
and  whom  their  volatile  turn  prevented  from 
fettling  in  moft  of  them.  They  maflacred  the 
natives  of  the  country,  began  to  conftrudt  a  fort, 
and  difappeared. 

Their  retreat  brought  back,  in  1650,  the  na¬ 
tion  that  had  firft  turned  their  attention  to  that 
fo  long  neglected  part  of  the  New  Hemifphere. 
The  colony  had  formed  forty  or  fifty  fugar  planta¬ 
tions,  when  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  fecured  in  their  conqueft  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda. 

Zealand  pretended  to  have  the  exclufive  right 
over  this  ufeful  acquifition,  becaufe  it  had  been 
gained  by  their  troops  and  their  fhips.  The  other 
provinces,  who  had  lhared  the  expences  of  the 
expedition,  infilled  that  it  fhould  belong  in  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all.  This  difcufilon  had  for  a  Ions: 
time  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  it 
was  refolded  in  1682,  that  Surinam  fhould  be 
given  up  to  the  Weft  India  Company,  but  upon 
condition  that  they  fhould  pay  572,000  livres * 
to  the  Zealanders  ;  that  the  trade  of  the  company 
fhould  be  limited  to  the  fale  of  Haves  j  and  that 
the  country  fhould  be  open  to  all  the  fubjedts, 
and  to  all  the  traders  of  the  republic. 

*  23,835 1.  6s.  Sd. 
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Although  the  imagination  of  this  great  com-  B  K 
pany  was  filled  with  remembrance  of  their  former  u. «i 
profperity,  they  foon  comprehended,  that  the  ex* 
peaces  required  to  eftablifh  cultures  throughout 
an  immenfe  region  were  above  their  exhaufted 
ftrength.  The  year  following  they  ceded  one- 
third  of  their  right  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and 
one-third  to  a  rich  citizen,  whofe  name  was  Van 
Aarfen,  at  a  price  proportioned  to  what  they  them- 
felves  paid  for  it.  This  extraordinary  arrangement 
lafted  ’till  1772,  at  which  period  the  defcendants 
of  Van  Aarfen  fold  their  property  for  1,540,000 
livres  *,  to  the  two  other  members  of  the  affo- 
ciation. 

The  company  found  Surinam  plunged  into 
thofe  diforders  which  are  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  a  long  Hate  of  anarchy.  Their  repre- 
fentative  wanted  to  eftablifh  fome  kind  of  police, 
fome  kind  ofjultice.  He  was  accufed  of  tyranny 
to  the  States  General,  and  maffacred  in  1688  by 
the  troops. 

The  colony  was  attacked  the  year  following  by 
the  French,  under  the  command  of  Ducaffe. 

The  fkill  of  this  chief,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
brave  adventurers  who  attended  him,  were  not 
powerful  enough  againft  a  fettlement,  where  the 
civil  and  military  troubles  had  caufed  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  men,  who  had  juft  been  re¬ 
conciled  by  a  profpeft  of  imminent  danger.  Caf- 
fard,  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  was  more  fortunate  in 
4712.  He  laid  Surinam  under  contributions,  and 
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fugar,or  in  bills  of  exchange.  This  difader,  fo  much 

more  unexpe&ed  as  it  happened  at  a  time  when 
the  arms  of  the  republic  were  triumphant  every 
where  elfe,  didreffed  the  planters,  who  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  a  tenth  of  their  capitals. 

The  fociety  were  accufed  of  having  negledled 
the  fortifications,  and  of  having  employed,  to 
defend  them,  only  a  few  troops,  and  thofe  ill- 
difciplined,  Thefe  complaints  were  foon  ex¬ 
tended  to  more  ferious  objedls.  The  realbns,  or 
the  pretences  for  difcontent,  were  multiplied 
dailv.  The  States  General,  wearied  with  all  thefe 

j 

conteds,  charged  the  Stadtholder  to  put  an  end 
to  them  in  whatever  manner  he  might  think  the 
mod  proper.  This  drd  magidrate  had  not  yet 
fucceeded  in  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  people, 
when  it  became  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  fafety 
of  the  colony. 

Scarce  had  the  Englifh  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Surinam,  before  feveral  of  their  Oaves 
took  refuge  in  the  inland  countries.  The  de¬ 
fer  cion  was  ftill  more  confiderable  under  the 
Dutch  dominion,  becaufe  they  required  more  con¬ 
stant  labours,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence 
was  diminifhed,  and  more  fevere  punifhments 
were  inffuded.  Thefe  fugitives,  in  proeefs  of 
time,  became  numerous  enough  to  form  a  colony. 
They  ufed  to  quit  their  place  of  refuge  in  a  body, 
in  order  to  lupply  themfclves  with  providons, 
arms,  and  indruments  of  agriculture  5  and  they 
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brought  back  with  them  the  Negroes  who  chofe  B  ®  ®  K 
to  go  with  them.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  * v — y 
put  a  flop  to  thefe  excurfions ;  but  they  were 
fruitlefs,  and  could  not  be  otherwife.  Soldiers 
grow’n  effeminate,  officers  without  merit,  and 
without  a  fenfe  of  honour,  had  an  infurmountable 
averfion  for  a  vyar,  where  deep  moraffes  and  thick 
forefcs  were  to  be  paffed,  in  order  to  get  within 
reach  of  a  bold  and  implacable  eneay. 

The  danger  became  at  lad  fo  urgent,  that  the 
republic  thought  proper  to  fend,  in  1749,  in 
1772,  and  in  1774,  fome  of  their  beft  battalions 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  colony.  All  that  thefe 
\  brave  men,  arrived  from  Europe,  have  been  able 
to  accomplifn,  after  various  and  bloody  engage¬ 
ments,  has  been  to  procure  fome  kind  of  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  planters,  who  were  before  every 
day  in  danger  of  being  either  ruined  or  murdered. 

It  hath  been  neceffarv  fucceffively  to  acknowlege 
the  independence  of  feveral  numerous  hords,  but 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other, 
and  are  feparated  by  confiderable  didances. 

Annual  prefents  are  lent  them,  and  ip  hath  been 
dipulated  that  they  fhould  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  free  trade.  Thefe  new  nations  have  on 
their  part  agreed  only  to  affid  their  ally,  if  it  be 
neceffary  ;  and  to  return  them  every  (lave  who 
fhall  take  refuge  upon  their  territory.  To  give  a 
fanCtion  to  thefe  feveral  treaties,  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  contracting  parties  have  caufed  an 
incifion  to  be  made  in  their  arms.  The  blood 
was  received  in  vafes  filed  with  water  and  earth. 

This  difgu fling  mixture  hath  been  drunk  on  both 
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fides,  in  token  of  fidelity.  If  they  had  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  this  extreme  humiliating ilep,  thefe  op- 
preffive  mafters  would  never  have  obtained  a 
peace  from  their  former  flaves. 

After  fo  many  fatal  events,  the  colony  is  ftill 
become  more  flourifhing  than  could  have  been 
expected.  The  caufes  of  this  furprifing  profpe- 
rity  cannot  but  be  curious  and  interefting. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  fettled  in  thofe  bar¬ 
barous  regions,  eftablifhed  their  cultures  at  firft 
upon  heights,  which  were  commonly  barren.  It 
was  foon  iufpedled  that  their  faline  particles  had 
been  detached  by  the  torrents  j  and  that  it  was 
from  thefe  fucceflive  layers  of  an  excellent  flime, 
that  the  lower  grounds  had  been  formed.  Some 
fortunate  experiments  confirmed  this  judicious 
conjecture ;  and  it  was  determined  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  fo  great  a  difcovery.  This  was  not  an 
eafy  undertaking,  but  the  defire  of  fuccefs  fur- 
mounted  all  obftacles. 


These  vaft  plains  are  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
with  which  they  are  watered,  but  not  during  the 
whole  year.  Even  in  the  feafon  of  the  overflow¬ 
ings,  the  waters  are  diffufed  a  little  before,  and 
a  little  after  the  times  of  high  water.  During  the 
ebb,  the  rivers  retire  gradually,  and  at  low  water 
are  fometimes  feveral  feet  below  the  foil,  which 
they  covered  fix  hours  before. 

The  drying  up  of  thefe  grounds  muft  be  be¬ 
gun  when  the  rains  are  not  abundant,  and  when 
the  rivers  are  low.  This  feafon  begins  in  Auguft, 
and  ends  in  the  month  of  December.  During 
this  period,  the  fpace  which  is  to  be  fecured  from 
-  .  inundations 
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Inundations  is  furrounded  with  a  dyke,  fuflicient  B  °x®  K 
to  refill  the  waters.  It  is  feldom  neceifary  to  raife 
it  above  three  feet  high,  becaufe  it  is  not  ufual  to 
chufe  a  territory  that  is  more  than  two  feet  under 
water,  to  fettle  a  plantation  upon. 

At  one  of  the  corners  of  the  dyke,  which  is 
made  of  the  earth  of  the  ditch  digged  for  that 
purpofe,  is  an  hydraulic  machine,  entirely  open 
on  one  fide,  cut  on  the  other  in  the  fhape  of  a 
beak,  and  furnifhed  with  a  flood-gate,  which  is 


opened  by  the  impulfe  of  the  waters  from  below 
upwards,  and  which  (huts  again  by  its  own 
weight.  When  the  agitation  of  the  fea  fwells  the 
waves,  the  rivers  prefs  upon  this  flood-gate,  and 
clofe  it  fo  effectually,  that  the  waters  oh  the 
out-fide  cannot  get  in  to  it.  When,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  rivers  are  low,  the  internal  and  rain 
waters,  if  there  be  any,  raife  the  gate  up,  and 
the  waters  run  off  very  eafily. 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  dyke,  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other,  a  few  flight  trenches  are 
made.  They  all  terminate  in  a  ditch,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  plantation.  This  precaution  contri¬ 
butes  to  raife  the  foil,  and  to  carry  off  any  fuper- 
fluous  moiflure  that  might  remain. 

The  labours  of  one  year  are  fuflicient  to  fur- 
round  the  territory  which  is  intended  to  be  in- 
clofed.  It  is  ploughed  the  fecond  year,  and  might 
be  cultivated  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  if 
it  were  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  leave  it  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  the  frelb  water,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
aClion  of  the  marine  falts.  This  circumftance  ne- 
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ceffarily  retards  the  crops  more  than  could  be 
wifhed ;  but  the  abundance  of  them  compenfates 
for  the  delay. 

The  coffee- tree,  which  is  generally  planted,  in 
other  colonies,  upon  the  Doping  grounds,  leaves 
fooner  or  later  a  void,  which  cannot  be  filled  up, 
either  by  another  coffee  tree,  or  by  any  other 
plant,  becaufe  the  florins  have  fucceffively  de¬ 
prived  this  foil  of  every  thing  that  rendered  it 
fertile.  This  is  not  the  cafe  at  Surinam.  This 
valuable  tree  doth  not,  indeed,  preferve  it’s  vi¬ 
gour  more  than  about  twenty  years ;  but  the 
young  plants,  put  between  the  old  ones,  and 
intended  to  fucceed  them,  prevent  the  planter 
from  being  fenfible  of  this  premature  decay. 
This  is  the  reafon  that  the  crops  are  never  inter¬ 
rupted.  They  are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
other  fettlements. 

...  *  r. 

The  difpofition  of  the  fugar  plantations,  in 
thofe  fingular  marfhes,  have  this  peculiarity  at¬ 
tending  them,  that  the  territory  is  infCrfeeted  by 
feveral  fmall  canals,  deflined  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  fugar- canes.  They  all  terminate  in  the 
great  canal,  which  receives  the  waters  when  they 
rife,  by  one  of  it’s  outlets  j  and  By  the  other 
Work's  a- mill,  when  they  defcend.  The  fitft  pro¬ 
duction  in  thefe  plantations  is  very  indifferent  * 
but  it  acquires,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  proper 
degree  of  perfection.  This  may  be  waited  for 
with  lefs  impatience  in  a  region  where  the  canes, 
at  their  fifth  or  fixth  crop,  yield  as  much  fugar  as 
is  ^obtained  el  fe  where  from  the  new-planted  canes.- 
One- of  the  principles- of  this  fertility  mult  be,  the 
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facility  with  which  the  planters  can  furrouhd  their 
habitations  with  water,  during  the  dry  feafon.  * 
The  habitual  moifture  which  this  method  keeps 
uo  in  the  grounds,  appears  preferable  to  the  wa¬ 
tering  of  them,  which  is  practifed  in  other  parts 
at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  which  cannot 
even  -be  always  done  every  where. 

Since  the  Dutch  have  fucceeded  in  fubduing 
the  ocean  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  the 
Old,  their  cultures  have  profpered.  They  have 
carried  them  on  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  fea, 
and  given  to  their  plantations  an  agreeable  afpeCt 
and  convenience,  which  are  not  to  be  perceived 
in  the  moil  flourifhing  poffefTions  of  the  Englifli 
or  French.  Spacious  and  well-contrived  build¬ 
ings,  terraces  perfectly  ftreighc,  kitchen-gardens 
exquifitely  neat,  delightful;  orchards,  and  walks 
.planted  with  fymmetry,  ftrike  the  eye  on  all  fides. 
So  many  wonders,  accomplifhed  in  lefs  than  a 
century,  in  (loughs  that  were  originally  difgufting 
and  unwholefome,  cannot  be  viewed  without 
emotion.  But  the  fevere  eye  of  reafon  puts  a 
reftraint  on  the  tranfports  excited  by  this  enchant¬ 
ing  fcene.  The  capitals  employed  in  thefe  fuper- 
fluities  would  be  more  wifely  laid  out  in  the 
multiplication  of  vendible  productions. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  labour,  and  that 
kind  of  luxury  that  hath  been  introduced,  have 
been  chiefly  encouraged,  has  been  the  extreme 
facility  which  the  colonifls  have  found  in  .getting 
a  capital.  They  have  obtained  all  the  money 
they  could  make  ufe  of,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix 
per  cent,  but  with  the  exprefs  condition,.,  that 
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their  plantations  fhould  remain  mortgaged  to  their 
creditors  and  that  till  the  fum  was  entirely  paid 
off,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  up  to  him  all 
their  produdtions  at  the  current  price  in  the  co¬ 
lony. 

With  the  afiiftance  of  thefe  loans,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  plantations  have  been  formed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Surinam,  of  the  Commenwine,  of 
the  rivers  of  Cottica  and  of  Perica.  In  1775, 
they  yielded  twenty-four  millions  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  weight  of  rough  fugar,  which 
was  fold  in  Holland  for  8,333,400  livres 
fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven 
pounds  weight  of  coffee,  which  vJ&re  fold  for 
8,580,934  livres  nine  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  were 
fold  for  2,372,255  livres  feven  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  weight  of  cacao,  which  were  fold  for 
616,370  livres  ||  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty- two 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds 
weight  of  wood  for  dying,  which  were  fold  for 
14,788  livres  §.  The  fum  total  of  thefe  produc¬ 
tions,  amounted  to  19,917,747  livres  f  ,  and  was 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  the  republic  upon 
feventy  veffels.  The  number  of  thefe  veffds 
would  have  increaled,  if  the  five  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  gallons  of  melafles,  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-fix  gallons  of  rum,  fent  to  North 
America,  had  been  conveyed  to  Europe  s  and 
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they  will  (till  increafe,  if  the  tobacco  which  B  K 

hath  juft  begun  to  be  planted,  fhould  thrive  as  . . 

Well  as  is  expected. 

The  united  labours  of  thefe  fettlements,  em* 
ployed  in  1775  hxty  thoufand  ilaves  of  every 
age  and  fex.  They  belonged  to  two  thotifand  ' 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  four  mafters,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  women  and  children.  The  white 
people  were  of  feveral  countries  and  of  different 
religions. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  trade*  that 
it  forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices  to 
fubmit  to  that  general  intereft,  which  fhould  be 
the  bond  of  union  among  mankind.  What  are 
thofe  idle  nominal  diftinctions  of  Jews  or  Chrift- 
ians,  French  or  Dutch  ?  Miferable  inhabitants 
of  a  fpot,  which  ye  cultivate  with  fo  much  toil 
and  forrow ;  are  ye  not  all  brethren  ?  Why  then  » 
do  ye  drive  each  other  from  a  world,  where  ye 
live  but  for  an  inftant  ?  And  what  a  life  too  is  it, 
that  ye  have  the  folly  and  Cruelty  to  difpute  with 
each  other  the  enjoyment  of?  Is  it  not  fufficient, 
that  the  elements,  the  heavens*  and  even  the 
earth,  combat  againft  you,  but  ye  muft  add  to 
thofe  fcourges,  with  which  nature  hath  furround- 
ed  you,  the  abufe  of  that  little  ftrength  fhe  has 
left  you  to-  refift  them  ? 

PaRamabiro,  the  principal  place  of  the  co¬ 
lony  of  Surinam,  is  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated.  The  houfes  are  pretty  and  convenient; 
though  they  are  only  built  of  wood  upon  a  found¬ 
ation  of  European  jbricks.  It’s  port,  which  is 
five  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  has  every  re- 
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quifke  that  can  be  defined.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  fhips  difpatched  from  the  mother-country  to 
receive  the  prodeceof  this  colony.  The  company  to 
which  this  large  fettiement  belongs,  is  obliged  to 
defray  the  public  expences.  Thefovereign  hath  en¬ 
abled  them  to  ful hi  this  obligation,  by  permitting 
them  to  levy  fome  taxes,  which  cannot  be  increafed 
without  the  confent  of  the  date  and  of  the  inhabit* 
ants.  A  poll-tax  of  one  hundred  Ibis  *,  upon  every 
free  adult  or  Have;  and  of  fixty  fols  +  for  every 
child,  was  formerly  the  high  ell  of  thefe  contribu¬ 
tions.  In  1776,  it  hath  been  changed  for  another 
lefs  degrading,  of  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  upon  the  profits  of  trade,  and 
upon  the  wages  of  the  feveral  occupations.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  payment  of  two  and  a,  half  per 
cent,  for  the  commodities  which  were  exported 
from  the  colony,  and  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
for  thofe  which  were  imported,  hqth  not  been 
difcontinued.  Thefe  taxes  united,  are  Jcarce 
fufHcient  for  the  great  obje6b  for  which  they  are 
defigned,  and  there  is  feidom  any  thing  remain¬ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Beside  the  taxes  levied  for  the  company,  there 
is  one  which  is  rather  confiderable,  upon  the 
productions  of  the  colony,  which  the  citizens  have 
agreed  to  eltablifn  themfelves  for  their  refpedfive 
wants,  and  efpecially  for  the  pay  of  three  hundred 
free  negroes,  who  are  employed  in  prote&ing  the 
cultures  from  the  incuriions  of  the  fugitive  Ne- 
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Notwithstanding  all  thefc  impofts,  and  not-  B  °x°  ^ 
withftanding  the  obligation  of  paying  the  intereft  v— ** 

of  77,000,000  livres  *,  the  colony  was  in  a  flou- 
rilhing  ftate,  while  it’s  productions  had  a  certain 
and  advantageous  mart.  But  fmce  coffee  hath 
loft  in  trade  one  half  of  it’s  former  price,  every 
thing  is  fallen  into  extreme  confufion  ;  the  debtor 
is  become  infolvent,  hath  been  driven  from  his 
plantation.  Even  the  moft  mercilefs  creditor 
hath  not  been  able  to  recover  his  capital,  and 
they  have  both  been  ruined.  Men  have  become 
ftill  more  exafperated  againft  each  other,  their 
minds  have  been  depreffed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
forefee  at  what  period  concord  and  induftry  will 
revive.  Let  us  examine  what  hath  been  the  fate 
of  Serb  ice,  during  this  fatal  crifis. 

This  fettlement  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Foundation 
river  Corentin,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  territory  nyo^B^r 
of  Demerary,  extends  no  more  than  ten  leagues  mi^tuSw 
along  the  coaft.  In  the  inland  part  of  the  coun-  pd  it’s  pre¬ 
try  it  might  reach  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Cor- 
deleras,  know’n  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  great  river  from  which  it  hath  de¬ 
rived  it's  name,  being  choaked  up  at  it’s  mouth 
by  a  bank  of  mud  and  land,  hath  at  firft  no  more 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth;  but  it  foon 
acquires  forty,  and  it’s  navigation  is  eafy  as  far  as 
thirty-fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  which  is  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  the  moft  diftant  plantations. 

The  foundations  of  this  colony  were  laid  in 
1626.  As  it  was  formed  in  a  district  included 
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in  the  grant  given  to  the  Weft  India  company,, 
that  body,  which  was  at  that  time  powerful,  and 
ftrongly  prote&ed,  referved  to  themfelves  fome 
privileges,  and  more  efpecially  the  exclufive  fale 
of  flaves.  The  culture  of  fugar  and  arnotto, 
which  were  the  only  articles  attended  to,  had  not 
made  any  confiderable  progrefs ;  when,  in  1689, 
fome  French  adventurers  ravaged  the  country, 
and  did  not  leave  it  till  they  had  extorted  the 
promife  of  44,000  livres  *,  which  were  never 
paid.  Some  Frenchmen  invaded  the  colonies 
again  in  1712.  In  order  to  efcape  pillage, 
and  to  get  rid  of  thefe  foreigners,  the  inhabitants 
engaged  to  give  them  660,000  livres  f.  The 
Negroes,  the  fugar,  and  the  provifions  which 
were  delivered,  amounted  to  28,654  livres, 
4folsJ,  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  in  Europe 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  habitations,  who  all  be¬ 
longed  to  the  province  of  Zeeland,  Whether 
from  inability,  or  through  dejign,  they  refufed 
to  ratify  an  engagement  entered  into  without  their 
confent.  Three  rich  individuals  of  Amfterdam 
fulfilled  the  obligation,  and  became  foie  propri¬ 
etors  of  Berbice. 

They  conduced  themfelves  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  They  reftored  the  antient  planta¬ 
tions,  they  introduced  a  better  method  among 
thofe  who  cultivated  them ;  they  added  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  cacao  to  thofe  which  were  already  know’n; 
but  their  capital  was  not  fuffident  to  raife  the 
colony  to  that  degree  of  profperity  of  which  it 
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appeared  to  be  fufceptible >  7>^40>ooo  livres  *,  B  XJI  ** 
Wefe  '  thought  neceflary  for  this  great  object, 
and  fixteen  (hares,  each  of  4,400  livres f,  were 
created.  They  were  not  able  to  difpofe  of 
more  than  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,  upon 
which  even  the  purchafers  did  not  furnifh  more 
than  42  per  cent.  Thus  the  new  capital  was  re¬ 
duced  to  1, 573*352  livres  $,  out  of  which 
1,320,000  livres  §  belonged  to  the  former  com¬ 
pany  for  the  ceffion  of  all  their  property,  fo  that 
the  remainder  of  the  money  amounted  to  no  more 
than  273,352  livres  |i. 

This  was  a  very  fmali  fum  to  anfwer  the  in¬ 
tended  purpofe.  The  proprietors  were  them- 
(elves  fo  well  convinced  of  it,  that  in  1730,  they 
required  that  every  fubjeft  of  the  (late  fhould  be 
allowed  to  trade  to  Berbice  and  to  fettle  there* 
upon  condition  of  paying  in  America  fix  livres  % 
poll-tax  for  every  white  man,  and  for  every  Ne¬ 
gro  they  (hould  place  upon  their  habitation  55 
livres  per  plantation,  towards  the  eccleliaflical 
contribution  5  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the 
merchandize  which  (hould  enter  the  colony,  or 
for  the  provifions  which  (hould  be  carried  out  of 
k  ;  and  in  Europe  3  livres  ft  Per  ton>  ^or  ever7 
thing  they  (hould  receive  from  the  ports  of  the 
republic,  and  three  livresJJ  per  ton  for  every  ar¬ 
ticle  they  (hould  fend  there.  With  thefe  aflift- 
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:  ances,  the  company  engaged  to  defray  all  the  ex-- 
;  pences  that  fhould  be  wanted  for  government,  for 
defence,  for  the  police,  and  for  the  legiflation  of 
that  fettlement.  The  dates  general  approved  of 
this  plan,  and  gave  it  the  fan&ion  of  their  laws, 
by  a  decree  of  the  6th  December  1732, 

A  tolerable  degree  of  adtivity  was  the  fortu¬ 
nate  refuk  of  thefe  new  arrangements.  Every 
thing  was  in  a  profperous  date,  when  in  1756, 
the  white  people,  and  they  alone,  were  attacked 
with  an  epidemical  diforder  which  laded  feven 
years,  and  dedroyed  the  greated  number  of 
them.  The  date  of  weaknefs  to  which  Berbice 
was  reduced  by  this  calamity,  encouraged  the 
flaves  to  rebel  in  1763.  Upon  the  drd  intima¬ 
tion  of  this  infurredtion,  twenty  foldifers,  and  a 
few  colonids  who  had  efcaped  the  contagion, 
took  refuge  upon  four  vefiels  that  were  in  the 
river,  and  foon  after  fecured  themfelves  in  a  re¬ 
doubt  built  near  the  ocean.  They  were  at  length 
enabled,  by  the  affidance  font  from  all  quarters  to 
them,  to  return  to  their  plantations,  and  even  to 
fubdue  the  Negroes;  but  their  authority  was 
edablifhed  only  upon  ruins  and  upon  dead  bodies. 

The  company  being  ruined,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
habitants,  were  obliged  to  call  upon  the  holders 
of  fhares,  for  a  contribution  of  eight  per  cent, 
which  made  up  the  fum  of  330,000  livres  *,  and 
to  borrow  1,100,000  livres  f,  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  at  the  intered  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Thefe  fums  not  being  vet  fufficient  to  ful- 

*  13,750!.  f  45,833!.  6s.  8d. 
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fil  their  obligations,  they  obtained  of  the  repub-  B  K 
lie  in  1774,  that  the  taxes  levied  till  this  period  ^  -»—■■■* 
fHould  for  the  future  be  doubled.  The  new  taxes 
threw  the  planters,  already  too  much  difeouraged 
by  the  total  lofs  of  their  cacao  trees,  and  by  the 
enormous  reduction  of  the  price  of  their  coffee, 
into  defpair.  Accordingly  this  fettlement,  upon 
which  fo  great  hopes  had  been  founded,  is  con¬ 
tinually  decreafing. 

There  are  but  one  hundred  and  four  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  colony,  moil  of  which  are  inconfi- 
d enable,  fcattered  at  great  di dances  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Berbice,  or  upon  that  of  Carije, 
which  empties  itfelf  in  the  firft,  at  three  leagues 
distance  from  the  fea.  Their  population  confilts  of 
fe'ven  thoufand  Oaves  of  every  age  and  lex-,  and 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  white  men,  ex  clu  five  of 
the  foldiers,  who  ought  to  amount  to  the  fame 
number.  The  coffee,  the  fugar,  and  cotton 
they  produce  annually,  is  conveyed  to  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  upon  four  or  five  (hips,  and  is  not 
fold  for  more  than  orte  million,  or  twelve  hundred  - 
thoufand  livres  *.  From  this  fum  an  intereff  of 
fix  per  cent,  ought  to  be  deducted,  which  the 
colonies  have  engaged  to  pay  for  about  1,760,000 
livres  t?  Which  they  have  borrowed  ;  but  this  is 
an  obligation  which  it  is  not  in* their  power  to 
fulfil.  The  lenders  are  obliged  to  be  fatisffed 
with  four,  three,  or  two  percent.  Several  of 
them  even  do  not  receive  any  thing. 

-■'>  >  •  y  •  t  '  v  f  i  vjk  \  » 
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?  Although,  accordi ng  to  the  calculations  de¬ 
livered  in  yft.%  to  the  States  General,  the  annual 
e^pences  of  Ibvereignry,  do  not  exceed  in  Europe 
apd  if|  America  190,564  livres  .the  company 
are  nevertheless  in  a  defperate  filtration*  From, 
1,720  (to  1763,  the  united  dividends  have  not 
amounted  to  more  than  6j  per  cent,  which  makes, 
qne  year  wjth  another,  no  more  than  After 
this  period  there  hath  been  no  more  dividend,.: 
Accordingly,  the  foares  which  have  coft  2,2QQ 
Uyres  f,  jare  no  longer  marketable,  they  would) 
not  fell  for  1  jo  livres  A- very  - . different vkJ.£Jb 

muft  be  formed  of  the  colony  of  Efiequi bp,  ::;£ 

/  This  river,  twelve  leagues  diftant  from 
of  Berbice,  firit  attra fled  the  attention  of..th<* 
Dutch,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  Europeans,  in^ 
fefted  Guyana  with  their  plunders  towards:  the, 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  hopes  of  finding 
gold  there,  It  is  unknow *n  at  what  precife  pe-r 
riod  they  fettled  at  EfTequibo;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  they  were  driven  from  it  by  foe  Spaniards  ity 

^595  *.a 

or  It  is  evident,  that  thefe  republicans  returned 
tprtfe  ir  poft,  fince  they  were  again  expelled  frorri 
l6$6  by  the  Englifh,  and  even  they  could* 

npt  maintain  themfelves  there  fpr  one  whole  year,/ 

- 

This  fettlement,  which  had  always  been  i  neon  ft- 
derable,  was  reduced  to  nothing  when  the  Dutch* 
retook  pufteffton  of  it.  In  1740,  it’s  produ&ions 
l'  did  nop  form  more  than  the  cargo  of  one  Angle. 
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-ffwo  or  three  years  after,  fome  of  the  colonifts 
of  Eflequibo,  turned  their  attention  towards  the 
neighbouring  river  of  Demerary.  It's  borders 
Were  found  very  fertile,  and  this  difcovery  was 
attended  with  fortunate  circumftances. 

-  For' fome  time  pad  the  clearing  of  the  lands 
had  been  fufpended  at  Surirfam,  by  the  Woody 
afid  ruinous  war  which  the  colonifts  fuftained 
againft  the  Negroes  aflembled  in  the  woods.  Ber- 
bide  was  like  wife  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  itV 
ffaves.  The  Weft  India  company  feized  this  fa« 
vdurable  opportunity  of  inviting  enterprifing  men 
of  all  nations,  to  (hare  in  the  grant  that  had  been 
tnarde  to  them.  Thofe  who  arrived  there  with 
aTmall  (hare  of  property,  received  gratuitoufty  a 
certain  extent  of  territory,  with  fome  other  en* 
cduragements.  They  were  even  allured,  that1 
^ft^r  their  fir  ft  labours,  they  (hould  obtain  a  loan 
of  the  value  of  three  fifths  of  the  fettlements  they 
(hould  have  formed  upon  moderate  terms.  This 
arrangement  became  a  fruitful  fource  of  induftry, 
of  activity,  and  of  ceconomy.  In  1769,  there 
were  already  eftabliihed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Demerary,  one  hundred  and  thirty  habitations*, 
in  which  fugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  were  culti-c 
vated  with  fupcefs.  The  number  of  plantations 
hath  much  jncreafed  fince  that  period*  and  it  will 
ftiii  increafe  a  great  deal  more. 

Such  is  the  date  of  the  three  colonies,  which 
the  Dutch  have  fuccefiively  formed  in  Guyana. 
It  is  deplorable,  and  will  remain  fo  for  a  long 
while,  perhaps  for  ever,  unlefs  government  in 
their  wifdom,  in  their  generofity,  and  in  their 
ow  P  ;  courage. 
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°  k  courage,  can  fuggeft  fome  expedient  to  relieve 
the  planters  from  the  oppreffive  burthen  of  the 
debts  which  they  have  contraded. 

In  modern  times,  the  governments  themfelves 
have  fet  the  example  of  loans.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  them  at  an  interefl  more  or  lefs  bur- 
thenfome,  hath  engaged,  or  fupported  almoft  all 
of  them,  in  wars,  incompatible  with  their  natural 
refources.  This  folly  hath  infeded  the  cities,  the 
provinces,  and  the  feveral  affoc  ratio  ns  of  men. 
The  large  trading  companies  have  alfo  greatly 
extended  this  cuftom  j  and  it  hath  afterwards  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  bold  men,  urged  by  their  dif- 
pofition,  to  extraordinary  enterprifes. 

The  Dutch,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  terri¬ 
tory  and  to  their  population,  had  accumulated  a 
greater  quantity  of  metals  than  any  other  people, 
and  who  did  not  find  a  ufe  for  them  in  their  own 
tranfadions,  extenfive  even  as  they  were,  have 
endeavoured  to  place  them  to  advantage  in  the 
public  funds  of  all  nations,  and  even  in  the  fpe- 
colative- undertakings  of  individuals.  Their  mo¬ 
ney  hath  ferved  particularly  to  cultivate  fome  fo-' 
reign  colonies  in  America,  and  principally  their 
o?/n.  But  the  precaution  they  Had  taken  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  plantations  of  their  debtors  mortgaged  to 
them,  hath  not  produced  the  effed  which  they 
expeded  from  it.  They  have  never  been  reim- 
burfed  their  capital,  and  have  even  never  receiv¬ 
ed  the  intereft  of  their  money,  fince  the  provifions 
of  thofe  fettlements  have  been  reduced  in  their 
price.  The-  eontrads  made  with  the  planters,' 
who  are  reduced  to  a-  flate  of  indigence,  have 
t ;  h5  J '  •  fallen 
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fallen  fifty,  fixty,  eighty  per  cent,  below  their  B 
original  value,  4  v. 

This  is  a  matter  totally  ruinous.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  examine,  whether  it  mull  be  attributed 
to  the  avidity  of  the  merchants  fettled  at  Amfter- 
dam,  or  to  the  inactivity  and  idle  expences  of 
the  colonifts  removed  beyond  the  feas.  Thefe 
difcuflions  would  not  diminifh  the  evil.  We 
will  leave  fuch  idle  queftions  to  be  di  feu  fled  by 
idle  men,  let  them  write  and  difpute ;  if  no  good 
fhould  refult  from  this,  there  is  not  much  harm 
in  it.  But  it  is  exertion,  and  not  difeourfe,  that 
is  required  in  a  conflagration.  While  time  would 
be  loft  in  examining  what  hath  been  the  caufe  of 
the  fire,  what  ravages  it  hath  made,  and  what  it’s 
progrefs  hath  been,  the  building  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  afhes.  A  matter  of  a  very  urgent  na¬ 
ture  fhould  engage  the  attention  of  the  States 
General.  Let  them  relieve  that  vafl  extent  of 
country  fubjeCi  to  Holland,  from  the  river  Pou- 
maron  to  that  of  Marony,  from  the  anxiety  it  la¬ 
bours  under,  and  from  the  mifery  with  which  it 
is  opprefled,  and  let  them  afterwards  remove  the 
other  obftacles  which  fo  obftinately  impede  it’s 
advancement. 

Th4t  difficulty  which  arifes  from  the  climate, 
appears  the  moil  unfurnaountable.  Ixi  this  re¬ 
gion,  the  year  is  divided  between  continual  rains 
and  exceflive  heats.  Difgufting  reptiles  are  in- 
cefiantly  attacking  the  crops  purchafed  ,by  the 
mod  afliduous  labours.  The  colonifts  run  the 
rifk  of  perifhing,  either  by  dropfles,  or  by  fevers 
of  all  kinds.  Authority  is  unavailing  againft 
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book  thefe  fcourges  of  nature.  The  only  remedy,  if 

v , _ -  i  there  can  be  one,  mu  ft  be  the  work  of  time,  of 

population,  and  of  the  clearing  of  the  lands. 

What  the  laws  can,  and  what  they  ought  to 
do,  would  be  to  unite  to  the  body  of  the  republic, 
pofteftions  which  are  in  a  manner  cafually  aban¬ 
doned  to  private  afiociations,  who  do  not  attend 
fb.fficiently,  or  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  adminiftration  in  the  countries  fubjeCt  to 
their  monopoly.  States  have  been  all  convinced, 
iboner  or  later,  of  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  the 
provinces  they  have  invaded  in  the  other  hemi- 
fphere  to  chartered  companies,  whofe  in  ter  efts 
feldom  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  public*  They 
have  at  length  underftood,  that  the  diftance  did 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  exprefs,  or  tacit  cove¬ 
nant  made  between  adminiftration  and  the  fub- 
je.Cls;  and  that  when  the  fubjedts  have  faid  w.e 
*  will  obey,  we  will  ferve,  we  will  contribute  to 
the  formation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  ftrength,  and  that  the  miniftry  have  an¬ 
swered,  we  will  protedt  you  within  by  our  police 
and  by  our  laws;  and  without  by  negotiations 
and  by  arms,  thefe  conditions  ought  equally  to 
be  fulfilled  on  both  fides,  from  one  bank  of  a 
river  to  the  oppofite  fide,  from  one  fhore  of  the 
fea  to  that  which  is  oppoled  to  it ;  they  have  un¬ 
derftood,  that  the  ftipulated  protection  being 
withdraw’n,  the  obedience  and  the  promiled  fuc- 
cours  were  of  courfe  fufpended  ;  that  ifthe  afiift- 
ances  fhould  be  required,  when  the  protection  had 
ceafed,  adminiftration  would  degenerate  into  a 
tyrannical  fyftem  of  plunder;  and  that  the  people 

were 
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were  releafed  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  towards  B  ^  ^  K 
them  ;  that  they  were  entitled  to  free  themfelves  ~ 
from  a  bad  matter,  and  at  liberty  to  chufe  an¬ 
other  5  that  they  returned  to  a  (late  of  abfolute 
freedom,  and  recovered  the  prerogative  of  infti- 
tuting  any  form  of  government  that  might  be 
thought  mod  fuitable  to  them.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  dates  have  concluded,  that  their- 
fubje&sof  the  New  World,  had  as  much  right 
as  thofe  of  the  Old,  to  depend  upon  government 
onlv ;  and  that  their  colonies  would  be  in  a  more 
flourilhing  condition  under  the  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  date,  than  under  that  of  any  inter¬ 
vening  power.  The  fuccefs  hath  generally  de- 
monftrated  the  folidity  of  thefe  views.  None 
but  the  United  Provinces  have  adhered  to  the 
original  plan.  This  infatuation  cahnot  lad; 
whenever  it  fliall  be  diffipated,  the  revolution  will 
be  effected  without  commotion,  becaufe  none  of 
the  affociations  which  mud  be  abolifhed,  have 
any  intered  in  oppofing  it :  it  will  even  be  accom- 
plifhed  without  embarraffment,  becaufe  none  of 
thofe  affociations  have  one  fingle  veffel,  or  carry 
on  the  lead  trade.  The  Dutch  poffeffions  in 
Guyana,  will  then  form  one  entire  date,  capable 
of  making  fome  refidance. 

In  the  prefent  date  of  things,  Rerbice  and  Ef* 
fequibo,  are  fcarce  able  to  repulfe  an  enterpridng 
pirate,  and  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the 
appearance  of  the  fm ailed  fquadron.  The  eadern 
part,  which  by  it’s  wealth  is  expofed  to  greater 
danger,  is  better  defended.  The  entrance  of  the 
Surinam  river  is  not  very  practicable  on  accounc 

of 
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of  it’s  fand-banks.  Ships,  however,  that  do  not 
draw  more  than  twenty  feet  water,  can  come  in 
at  flood.  At  two  leagues  from  it’s  outlet,  the 
Commenwine  joins  the  Surinam.  This  point  of 
union  the  Dutch  have  principally  fortified.  They 
have  ere&ed  a  battery  on  the  Surinam,  another 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Commenwine,  and  on 
the  left  bank,  a  citadel  called  Amftcrdam.  Thefe 
works  form  a  triangle ;  and  their  fires,  which 
crofs  each  other,  are  contrived  to  have  the  double 
effect  of  preventing  (hips  from  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther  up  one  river,  and  from  entering  into  the 
other.  The  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a 
fmall  morafs,  and  is  inacceflible,  except  by  a 
narrow  caufeway  entirely  commanded  by  the  artil¬ 
lery.  It  requires  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  garrifon  it  completely.  It  is  flanked 
with  four  baftions,  and  furrounded  with  a  mud 
rampart,  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water,  and  a  good 
covered  way:  for  the  reft,  it  is  unprovided  with 
powder  magazines,  hath  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind  of 
cafement.  Three  leagues  higher  up  on  the  Suri¬ 
nam  is  a  mafked  battery,  intended  to  cover  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Paramabiro.  It  is  called, 
Fort  Zeeland.  A  battery  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
they  call  Sommefwelt-fort,  covers  the  Commen¬ 
wine  at  nearly  the  fame  diftance.  The  forces  of 
the  colony  confift  of  it's  militia  and  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  regulars,  and  of  two  companies  of  artillery. 

If  this  fettlement  were  united  to  the  two  others, 
and  if  all  thefe  divided  territories  were  joined, 
they  would  mutually  aflift  each  other.  The  re¬ 
public  itfelf,  accuftomed  to  call  a  watchful  eye 

upon 
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upon  a  domain  become  more  particularly  it’s  own  B  °x^  K 
property,  would  protect  it  with  ail  it’s  power.  i— 

The  fea  and  land  forces  would  be  employed  to 
fhelter  it  from  the  dangers  with  which  it  might 
be  threatened  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  and  to  re* 
lieve  it  from  the  (late  of  anxiety  with  which  it  is 
Continually  agitated  even  in  the  continent. 

The  Dutch  exercifed  againft  the  Negroes  in 
Guyana,  cruelties  unknow’n  in  the  Elands.  The 
facility  of  defertion  in  an  immenfe  territory,  hath 
probably  occafioned  this  excels  of  barbarity.  A 
Have  is  put  to  death  by  his  mailer  upon  the  fiia-ht- 
eft  fufpicions,  in  prdence  of  all  the  other  (laves, 
but  with  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  white  men 
out  of  light,  hecaufe  they  alone  might  give  their 
teftimony  in  a  court  of  juftice,  againft  this  ulbr- 
pation  of  public  authority. 

These  cruelties  have  fucceffively  driven  to  the 
forefts,  a  confiderable  multitude  of  thefe  deplo¬ 
rable  viclims  of  an  infamous  avarice.  A  (harp 
and  bloody  war  hath  been  carried  on  againft  them 
without  a  poffibility  of  dellroying  them.  Their 
independence  hath  at  length  been  neceffarily  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  fince  thefe  remarkable  treaties 
they  have  formed  feve.ral  hamlets,  where  they 
cultivate  in  peace,  upon  the  back  lettlements  of 
the  colony,  the  provifions  they  are  abfolutely  in 
want  of  for  their  fubfiftence. 

Other  Negroes  have  forfaken  their  manufac¬ 
tures.  Thefe  fugitives  fall  unexpectedly,  fome- 
times  upon  one  fide  of  the  colony,  fometimes  up¬ 
on  another,  in  order  to  carry  off  fupplies  ior  their 
own  fubfiftence,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  wealth  of 

i  their 
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their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  troops 
are  kept  continually  upon  the  watch,  to  check 
or  to  furprife  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  By  means 
of  private  information,  they  contrive  to  efcape 
every  fnare,  and  dired  their  incurfions  towards 
thofe  parts  which  happen  to  be  left  defencelefs. 

Methinks  I  fee  thofe  people  who  were  Haves 
in  Egypt,  and  who,  taking  refuge  in  the  deferts 
of  Arabia,  wandered  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
attempted  to  make  incurfions  upon  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  people,  haraffed  them,  penetrated  al¬ 
ternately  among  fome  of  them,  and  by  flight  and 
frequent  inroads  paved  the  way  for  the  invafion 
of  Paleftine.  If  nature  fhould  chance  to  add  a 
great  foul,  and  a  powerful  underftanding  to  the 
outward  form  of  a  Negro  ;  if  fome  European 
fhould  afpire  to  the  glory  of  being  the  avenger  of 
nations  that  have  been  oppreffied  during  two  cen¬ 
turies;  if  even  a  miffionary  fhould  know  how  to 
avail  himfelf  properly  of  the  continual  and  pro- 
greffive  afeendent  of  opinion  over  the  variable 
and  tranfient  empire  of  ftrength, — but  alas  !  mud 
the  cruelty  of  our  European  policy  infpire  fan* 
guinary  ideas,  and  fugged  plans  of  deftruclion  to 
an  equitable  and  humane  man,  whofe  thoughts 
are  engaged  in  fecuring  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  all  mankind  ? 

The  republic  will  prevent  the  fubverfion  of 
their  lettiements,  by  laying  a  faiutary  redraint  on 
the  caprices  and  extravagances  of  their  fubjeefb* 
They  will  alfo  take  effectual  meafures  to  bring 
into  their  own  ports  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 

•  which 
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which  hitherto  have  been  too  often  throw’n  into 

\  t  .  :s  .  ■  .  "f  . 

another  channel. 

*The  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana  re- 
fide  in  Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  colony  any  inhabitants,  but  the  factors  of 
thefe  wealthy  men,  and  fuch  proprietors,  whofe 
fortunes  are  too  moderate  to  admit  of  their  in¬ 


truding  the  care  of  their  plantations  to  other' 
hands.  The  confumption  of  fuch  inhabitants  mult 
be  extremely  confined.  Accordingly,  the  vefTels 
which  are  fent  from  the  mother-country  to  bring 
hofrie  their  produce,  carry  out  nothing  but  ab- 
'  folute  neceflaries ;  very  feldom  any  articles  of 
Luxury,  and  but  few  of  them.  Even  this  fcanty 
fupply  the  Dutch  traders  are  forced  to  fhare  with 
tile  Engl ifn  of  North  America. 

Those  foreigners  were  at  firft  admitted  only,  be¬ 
ck  ufe  the  colony  was  under  a  necefTlty  of  purchaf- 
ing  horfes  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  breeding1, 
and,  perhaps,  other  caufes,  have  ellabjifhed  ,  this 
perfrliffion.  The  bringing  of  horfes  is  fo  indif^ 
penfible  a  pafiport  for  the  men,  that  a  fhip  which 
does  not  carry  a  number  proportionate  to  it’s  fize 
is  net  admitted  into  their  harbours.  But  if  the 
horfes  happen  to  die  in  their  paifage,  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  that  their  heads  are  produced,  to  entitle  the 
owners  to  expofe  to  fde  all  kinds  of  provifions. 
There  is  a  law  forbidding  payments  to  be  made 
otherwise  than  by  barter  of  molaffies  and  rum;  but 
this  law  is  little  attended  to.  The  lyngliih,  newly 
arrived,  who  have  ufurped  the  right  of  import¬ 
ing  thitherwharever  they  choofe,  take  care  to  ex¬ 
port 'the  mod  valuable  commodities  of  the  colony, 
40.d  even  exad  payments  in  money  or  bills  of  ex- 
Vol.  V.  Hh  change 
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change  on  Europe.  Such  is  the  law  of  forc£, 
which  republics  apply,  not  only  tcf  other  nations, 
but  to  each  other.  The  Englidi  treat  the  Dutch 
neatly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Athenians  did 
the  people  of  Melos.  It  has  ever  been  the  cafe , 
faid  they  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  that  the 
wcakeft  Jhoiild  fubmit  to  the  ftrongeft :  this  law  is  not 
of  our  making  y  it  is  as  old  as  the  worlds  and  will 
fubfift  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  This  argument, 
which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
injudice,  brought  Athens  in  it’s  turn  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  and  at  length  deftroyed  it  by 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  W  mcni 

The  United  Provinces  have  not  given  to  theit 
American  fettlements  that  attention  they  deferv- 
ed,  although  they  have  met  with  drakes  fo  fevere, 
and  fo  clofely  following  upon  each  other,  as  ought 
to  have  opened  their  eyes.  If  they  had  not  been 
blinded  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fuccefs,  they  Would 
have  difcovered  the  beginning  of  their  ruin  in  the 
lofs  of  Brazil.  Deprived  of  that  vad  acquifition, 
which  in  their  hands  might  have  become  the  fird 
colony  of  the  univerfe,  and  might  have  compen- 
fated  the  weaknefs  or  infufficiency  of  their  territory 
in  Europe,  they  faw  themfelves  reduced  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  they  had  made  this 
conqued,  of  being  fa6lors  for  other  nations ;  and 
thus  was  created,  in  their  mafs  of  real  wealth,  a 
void  which  hath  never  fince  been  filled  up. 

The  confequences  of  the  a 61  of  navigation, 
pafifed  in  England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the 
Dutch.  From  this  time  that  ifland,  ceafing  to 
be  a  tributary  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  be- 
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decilive  fuperiority  over  her  in  Africa,  Afia,  and 
America.  . 
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came  her  rival,  and  in  a  fhort  time  acquired  a  B  Q  0  K 


Had  other  nations  adopted  the  policy  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  Holland  mu  ft  have  funk  under  the  ftroke. 
Happily  for  her,  their  kings  knew  not,  or  cared 


not,  for  the  profperity  of  their  people.  Every 
government,  however,  in  proportion  as  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  enlightened,  has  affumed  to  itfelf  it’s 

0 


own  branches  of  commerce.  Every  ftep  that  has 

3  X-  e.  ■■  </  '■  1  r  / 

been  taken  for  this  purpofe,  hath  been  an  additi¬ 


onal  check  upon  the  Dutch;  and  we  may  prefume. 


from  the  prpfent  ftate  of  things,  that  fooner  or 
later  everv  ueoole  will  eftablifh  a  navigation  for 


indolence  and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as 
to  their  own  ceconomy  ajid  experience,  will  find 
themfelves  reduced  to  their  original  ftate  of  pa- 


verty 


It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  pru¬ 
dence  to  prevent  this  revolution ;  but  there  was 
no  neceflity  to  anticipate  it,  as  the  republic 
has  done,  by  choofing  to  interfere  as  a  principal 
in  the  troubles  which  fo  frequently  have  agitated 
Europe,  The  interefted  policy  of  our  times  would 
have  afforded  a  fufficient  excufe  for  the  wars  fhe 
hath  commenced  or  fuftained  for  the  fake  of  her 
trade.  But  upon  what  principle  can  fhe  juftify 
thole  in  which  her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill  - 
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founded 
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a  &£*„h?&ei  aPPrehcnfions,  have  engaged  her  ?  She 
has  been  obliged  to  fuppor.t  herfelf  by.  immenfc 
loans :  if  we  i\,m  up  together  all  the  debts  lepa- 
rately  contracted  by  the  generalities,  the  provinces, 
and  the  towns,  which  are  all  equally  public  debts, 
we'  fhaiJ  find  they  amount  to  two  thoufand  mil- 
lions  of  livres  *  ;  the  interefl  of  which,  though  re- 

•  ■  *■  o 

dnced  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  hath  amazingly 
increafed  the  load  of  ta^es. 

Others  will  perhaps  examine,  whether  thefe 
taxes  have  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and  col- 
lefted  with  due  ceconomy.  It  is  fuffici.ent  here 
to  remark,  that  they  have  had  the  effeft  of  increaf- 
ing  fo  confiderabiy  the  price  of  neceffaries,  and 
I  confequently  that  of  labour,  that  the  induftrious 
part  of  the  nation  have  fuff- red  feverely  fromtMm. 

;  The  manufactures  of  wool,  filk,  gold,  fi  Iyer,,  and 
^  a  variety  pf  others,  have  funk,  after  having  drug- 
gled  for  a  long  time  under  the  growing  weight 
of  taxes  and  fcarcity.  When  the  fpring  equinox 
brings  on  at  the  fame  time  high  tides  and  the 
melting  of  the  fpow,  a  country  is  laid  under  water 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  No  fooner  does 
the  increafe  of  taxes  raife  the  price  of  provifions, 
'*  than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  his  daily 
ponfumption,  without  receiving  any  addition  tso 
his  wages,  forlakes  the  manufatflure  and  workfhop, 
Holland  hath  not  preferved  any  of  it's  internal  re- 
fources  of  trade,  but  fuch  as  were  not  expofcd  to 
any  foreign  competition. 
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TuE'hufbandry  of  the  republic*  if  we  maybe 
allowid  to  call  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay*  the 
Mrntfg-fifhery*  hath  fCarce  fuffered  lefs.  This 
filhery,  which  for  a  long  time  was  entitled  the  gold 
mine  of  the  flare,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
perfons  who  derived  .their  fubfiftence,  and  even 
grew  rich  from  it,  is  not  only  reduced  to  one-half, 
•but  the  profits  of  it,  as  well  as  thbfe  of  the  whale 
fishery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  !>y  advances  of  fpecie,  that  thofe  who  fupport 
thefe  two  firheries  embark  in  the  undertaking. 
The  partnerfliips  confift  of  merchants,  who  furnifh 
the  bottoms,  the  rigging,  the  utenfils,  and  the 
fibres;  Their  profit  confifls  almofl  entirely  in  the 
vent  of  thefe  feveral  merehandifes :  they  are  paid 
for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the  hfhery,  which 
feldom  yields  more  than  is  fufRcient  to  defray  it's 
expenceSi  The  impoflibiiity  there  is  in  Holland 
of  eth  ploying  their  numerous  capitals  to  better  ad* 
vantage*  has  been  the  only  caufe  of  preferving  the 
remains  of  this  ancient  fource  of  the  public  pro- 
"  fp’erity* ' 

The  exceffive  taxes,  which  have  ruined  the 
manufactures  of  the  republic,  and  reduced  the 
profits  of  their  fifheries  fo  low,  have  greatly  con¬ 
fined  their  navigation.  The  Dutch  have  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  building  at  the  firft  hand.  They  fel¬ 
dom  crofs  the  fca  without  a  cargo.  They  live 
with  the  firidleft  fobriety.  The  lightnefs  of  their 
fhips  in  working  is  a  great  having  in  the  numbers 
of  their  crews, 1  and  thefe  crews  are  eafily  formed, 
and  always  kept  in  the  greatefl  perfection,  and  at 
'  U  Tmall  expence,  fro;rn  the  multitude  of  Tailors 
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fwarming  in  a  country  which  confift.s  of  nothing 
elfe  but  fea  and  Ihore.  Nptwithftanding  all  thefe 
advantages,  which  are  further  increafed  by  the 
low  rate  of  money,  they  have  been  forced  to  fhare 
the  freight  trade  of  Europe  with  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  efpecially  the  Hamburgers,  with 
whom  the  neceflary  requifites  for  navigation  are 
not  incumbered  with  the  fame  impositions. 

With  the  freights  have  diminilhed  the  com- 
mifiions  which  ufed  to  be  fent  to  the  United  Pro¬ 


vinces.  When  Holland  was  become  a  great  ftaple, 
merchandize  was  fent  thither  from  all  parts,  as 
to  the  market  where  the  fale  of  it  was  moll  ready, 
fure,  and  advantageous.  Foreign  merchants 
were  the  more  ready  oftentimes  to  fend  them 
thither,  as  they  obtained,  at  an  eafy  rate,  credit  to 
the  amount  of  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths, 
of  the  value  of  their  goods.  This  management 
infured  to  the  Dutch  the  double  advantage  of  em¬ 
ploying  their  capitals  without  rifque,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  a  commiflion  befides.  The  profits  of  com¬ 
merce  were  at  that  time  fo  confiderable,  that  they 
could  ealily  bear  thefe  charges :  they  are  now  fo 
greatly  lefiened,  fince  experience  has  multiplied 
the  number  of  adventurers,  that  the  feller  is  ob- 
liged  to  convey  his  commodity  himfelf  to  the 
confumer,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agent. 
But  if  upon  certain  occafions  an  agent  mull  be 
employed,  they  will  prefer,  ceteris  paribus,  thofe 
ports  where  commodities  pay  no  duty  of  import 


or  export. 

The  republic  hath  likewife  loft  the  trade  of  in- 
furance,  which  fhe  had  in  a  manner  monopolized 

formerly. 
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formerly..  It  was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations  B  K 

of  Europe  iifeci\ to  ihfure  their  freights,  to  the" ! 
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great  profit  of  the  infurers,  who;  by  dividing  and 
multiplying  their  rifques,  feldom  failed  of  enrich¬ 
ing  themfelves.  In  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  introduced  itfelf  into  all  our  ideas,  whether 
of  philofophy  or  cecoriomy,  the  utility  of  thefe 
{peculations  became  univerfally  know  n.  The 
pra&ice  became  familiar  and  general;  and  what 
other  nations  have  gained  by  it,  was  ofcourfe  loft 

.  '  '  (•  ,  -  v  "•  .  ;  v 

to  Holland. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  evident,  that  all 
the  branches  of  commerce  the  republic  was  in 
pofieffion  of,  have  been  very  greatly  Aiminifhed. 
Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  been 
annihilated,  if  the  quantity  of  her  fpecie,  and  her 
extraordinary  ceconomy,  had  riot  enabled  her  to  be 
fatisfied  with  a  profit  of  three  per  cent,  which  we 


.2) 


upon  to  be  the  value  of  the  product  upon 
all  her  trade.  This  great  deficiency  has  been 
made  up  to  them  by  veiling  their  money  in  the 
Englilh,  French,  Auftrian,  Saxon*  Danilh,  and 
even  Ruffian  funds,  the  amount  of  which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  about  fixteen  hundred  millions  of 

livres*. 

Formerly  the  Hate  made  this  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  unlawful,  which  is  now  become  the  moll 
confiderable  of  any.  Had  this  law  been  obferved, 
the  fums  they  have  lent  to  foreigners  would  have 
Iain  unemployed  at  home;  their  capitals  for  the 
ufe  of  trade  being  already  fo  large,  4that  the  leaft 
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?  xil  If  addition  to  tixem,  fo  far  from  giving  an  .advantage*/ 
would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the  amount 
too  great  for  ufe.  The  fuperfkiity  of  money  would 
immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces 
to  that  period,  in  which  excefs  of  wealth  begets 
poverty.  Millions  of  opulent  peribns,  in  the  mid  lb 
of  their  treifurbs,  would  not  have  had  a  fu$ckncy  . 
to  fupport -themfelves. 

The  contrary  practice  hath  been  the  principal 
refource  of  the  republic.  The  money  foe  has 
lent  to  neignbounng  nations,  has  procured  her  an 
annual  balance  in  ner  favour,  by  the  revenue  ac¬ 
cruing  from  it.  The  credit  is  always  the  fame, 
and  produces  always  the  fame  intereft. 

We  fha.ll  not  prefume  to  determine  how  long 
tne  Dutch  will  continue  to  enjoy  fo  comfortable 
a  htuadon.  Experience  authorif-s  us  only  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  all  governments  which  have,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  people,  adopted  the  deteftab'le 
iyilem  of  borrowing,  will,  fooner  or  later,  be 
forced  to  give  it  up  *  and  the  abufe  they  have 
made  of  it  will  mo  ft  probably  oblige  them  to  de¬ 
fraud  their  creditors.  Whenever  the  republic 
fhall  be  reduced  to  tms  fate,  her  great  refource 
will  be  imagriculture. 

This,  though  it  be  capable  of  improvement  in 
the  county  of  Breda,  Bois-ie-Duc,  Zutphen,  and 
Gu  eld  res,  can  never  become  very  confiderabie. 

A  Jhc  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces 
is  lo  frnall,  that  it  will  aimoft  juflify  the  opinion 
ot  a  Sultan,  who  feeing  with  what  ’obllinacy  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  with  each  other  the 
poflcfTion  of  it,  declared,  if  it  belonged  to  him,  he 
full-  w'ould 
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would  order  his  pioneers  to  throw  it  into  the  lea. 
The  ToTis  good  for  nothing  but  fifh,  which/  be¬ 
fore 'the  Dutch,  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  it. 
It  has  been  faid  with  as  much  truth  as  energy, 
that  the  four  elements  Were  but  in  embryo  there. 

The  exigence  of  the  republic  in  Europe  is 
precarious,  from  their  pofition  in  the  middle 
of  a  capricious  and  boiflerous  element  which  fur- 
rounds  them,  which  perpetually  threatens  them,  and 
againft  which  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  means 
of  defence  as  /  expend ve  as  a  numerous  army* 
from  formidable  neighbours,  forhe  on  the  feas. 
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and  others  bn  the  continent ;  from  the  barren nefs 
of  the  foil,  which  produces  nothing  of  what  is 
abfolutely  required  for  daily  fubffftence.  Without 

■  r  l  \  .  •  ’  \ 

any  wealth  of  their  own,  their  magazines,  which 
are'  at  prefent  filled  with  foreign  merchandize, 
may  be  to-morrow  either  einpty  or  over- flocked, 
whenever  the  nations  fhall  either  chufe  to  ceafe 
the  far n idling  of  them  with  any,  or  fhall  no 


longer  require  any  from  them.  Expofed  to  every 
kind  of  want,  their  inhabitants  will  be  forced  to 
]e-ave:  their  country,  or  to  die  with  hunger  upon 
their <treafu res,  if  they  cannot  be  relieved/  or  if 
fuccours  be  refufed  to  them.  If  it  fhould  happen 
thatyhe  nations  fhould  become  enlightened  with 
.  refped  to  their  interefls,  and  fhould  refolve  to 
.  carry  their  produdions  themfelves  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  to  bring  back  upon 
r  their  own  (hips  thofe  which  they  fhall  receive 
...  from  thence  in  exchange,  what  will  become  of 
thefe  ufelefs  carriers  ?  Deprived  of  original  mate¬ 
rials,  the  poireffors  of  which  are  at  liberty  to  pro¬ 
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B  xr?  K ahitoj  the  exportation  of,  or  to  fix  them  at  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price,  what  will  become  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  ?  Whether  the  deftiny  of  any  power 
fhould  depend  upon  the  wifdom  or  upon  the 
folly  of  others,  that  power  is  almoft  equally  ai> 
object  of  companion.  Without  the  difcovery  of 
the  New  World,  Holland  would  be  nothing, 
England  would  be  inconfiderabie,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  would  be  powerful*  and  France  would  be 
what  fhe  is,  and  what  fhe  will  ever  remain*  under 
whatever  mafter,  and  under  whatever  form  of 

••  •  f  .  !  i  ;  '  •• ..  i  ■'  -X  W\ 

government  fhe  may  be  placed.  A  long  feries  of 
calamities  may  plunge  her  into  misfortunes,  but 
thofe  misfortunes  will  be  only  temporary,  fince 
nature  is  perpetually  employed  in  repairing  her 
difafters.  And  this  is  the  enormous  difference 

j*  »  ,  V‘  i,  ♦  *  '  i 

there  is  between  the  condition  of  an  indigentpeople* 
and  that  of  a  people  rich  in  their  territory.  The 
latter  can  exift  without  all  other  nations,  while 
thefe  can  fcarce  exift  without  them.  Their 

*  '  ‘  ^  i  '• 

population  mu  ft  be  inceffantly  increafing,  if  a 
bad  adrniniftration  do  not  retard  the  progrefs  of 
;  it.  Several  fucceflive  years  of  general  dearth 
will  only  bring  on  a  tranfient  inconvenience,  if 
the  wifdom  of  the  fovereign  fhould  provide  againft 
it.  They  fcarce  ftand  in  need  of  any  ajlies,.  If 
tqe  combined  policy  of  all  the  powers  fhould 
concur  in  refufing  to  purchafe  their  commodi¬ 
ties  :  they  would  ftill  experience  nothing  more, 
than  the  inconvenience  of  fuperfluity,  'and  the 
diminution  pf  their  luxury,  an  effetft  which 
would  turn  to  the  advantage,  of  their  flrength* 
which  is  enervated,  and  of  their  manners*  which 
f  are 
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of,  arid  have  no  need  tp  go  in  fgareh.of  them  at  1 
a  dift'ance :  fo  that  the  fuperabundajnce  or  fcarcity 
of  the  metal,  which  repref^nt?  their  felicity,  can 
be  of  no  avail  either  for  or  agajnft  it.  t 

Deprived  of  thefe  advantages  in  Europe,  the 
republic  mu  ft  feek  them  in  America.  Her 
colonies,  though  very  inferior  to  the  fettle- 
mentis  formed  there  by  moft  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  would  furnilh  productions,  the  whole 
profits  and  property  of  which  will  center  in 
her,;  By  her  territorial  aequififions  Ihe  will 
be  enabled  in  every  market  to  rival  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  ’yvhofe  commodities  (lie  formerly  ferved 
only  to  convey.  Holland,  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  a  ftate,  will  ceafe  to  be  a  warehoufe.  She  will 
find  in  another  hemifphere  that  confiftence  which 
Europe  hath  denied  her.  It  remains  to  fee,  if 


1  i-3  >  i 

.reTources, 


united  under  the  fame  government,,  formed,  in  changed  the 
the  eighth  century,  two  different  flares.  While  the  Denm/rk. 


ftate  of 
Denmark. 


former  fignalized  itfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  bold  enterprises,  the  latter  peo¬ 
pled  the  Orcades,  Eero,  and  Iceland.  Urged  by 
that  reftlefs  fpjrit,  which  had  always  actuated 
their  anceftors  the  Scandinavians,  this  aflive  na¬ 
tion,  fo  early  as  the  ninth  century,  formed  an 
eftablilhment  in  Greenland,  which  country,  there 
is  good  realbn  tp  fuppofe,  is  attached  to  the 
American  continent.  It  is  even  thought,  not- 


withftanding  the  darknefs  which  prevails  over  atj 

the 
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B  xi?  K  ^le  hift°rica^  records  of  the  north,  that  there  are 
fufficient  traces  to  induce  a  belief,  that  their  na¬ 
vigators  in  the  eleventh  century  were  hardy 
enough  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  coafts  of  Labra¬ 
dor  and  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  left  fonrie 
final  1  colonies  on  them.  Hence  it  is  probable, 
that  the  Norwegians  have  a  right  to  difpute  with 
Columbus  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the 
New  World  3  at  lead,  if  thofe  may  be  faid  to 
have  made  the  difcovery,  who  were  there  without 
knowing  it. 

?The  wars  which  Norway  had  to  fuftain,  till1  the 
•  time  it  became  united  to  Denmark;  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  government  oppofed  to  it’s  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  the  (late  of  oblivion  and  inafSlioh  irfto  whi6h 
this  enterprifing  nation  fell;  not  only  lodfdf Tfs 
Colonies  in  Greenland,  but  alfb  whatever0 Tefetlt^- 
rhents  or  connexions  it  might  have?  hadWthe 
coafts  of  America.  ::.cvnvi  3fto 'io 

^  It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  tHe 
Genoefe  navigator  had  begun  the  conqueft  df  tAat 
part  of  the  world  under  the  Spaniffi  banner,  that 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  were  then  be¬ 
come  one  nation,  call  their  eyes  upon  that  hemi- 
fphere,  which  was  nearer  to  them  than  to  any  of 
thofe  nations,  who  had  already  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  different  parts  of  it.  They  chofe,  however,  to 
make  their  way  into  it  by  the  ffiorteft  courfe,  and 
therefore,  in  1619,  they  fent  capcain  Munk  to  find 
out  a  paffage  by  the  north- weft  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  His  expedition  was  attended  with  as  little 
fuccefs  as  thofe  of  many  other  navigators,  both 
before  and  after  him.  c 
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It  may  beifttefumfcd,  that  a  diiappointment  in  B 
ihcir  firft  attempt  would  not  entirely  have  dif- 
gufted  the  Danes ;  and  that  they  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  American  expeditions  till  they  had 
fucceeded  in  forming  fome  fettlements,  that  might 
have  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble.  If  they 
loft  fight  of  thofe  diftant  regions,  it  was  becaufe 
they  were  forced  to  it  by  an  unfortunately  obfti- 
nate  war,  which  humbled  and  tormented  them, 
and  lafted  till  the  year  1660.  .  ad 

The  government  feized  the  firft  moment  of 
tranquillity  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ftate. 

I^ike  all  other  Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided 
betvveen  :an  elective  chief,  the  nobility  or  fenate, 
and  the  commons*  The  king  enjoyed  no  other 
pre-eminence  than  that  of  prefiding  in  the  fenate, 
and  commanding  the  army.  In  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  Diets  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  fenate:  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  to 
,.che:  Diets  themfelves,  which  were  compofed  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty. 

Though  this  conftitution  be  formed  upon  the 
model  of  liberty,  no  country  was  left  free  than 
that  of  Denmark.  The  clergy  had  forfeited  their 
influence  from  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The 
„  citizens  had  not  yet  acquired  wealth  fufficient  to 
make  them  confiderable.  Thefe  two  orders  were 
overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
ftill  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  the  toriginal  feudal 
fyftem,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force.  The 
critical  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not 
infpire  this  body  of  men  with  that  juftice  or  mode¬ 
ration,  which  the  circumflances  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired. 
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fc  quifed*  They  refufed  to  Contribute  their  propor¬ 
tion  t6  the  public  expences ;  and  by  this  refufal 
e£afperated  the  members  of  the  Diet.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  exterminating  this  proud  race,  which  was 
defiroos  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  fociety, 
Without  partaking  the  burthen  of  it,  they  refolved 
to  fubmit  to  unlimited  fervitude,  and  voluntarily 
put  on  chains  themfelves*  whieh  the  nobles  Would 
never  have  ventured  to  impofe  upon  them  by 
force,  or  with  which  they  Would  perhaps  have  in 
Vain  attempted  to  load  them. 

At  this  ftrange  and  humiliating  fpeftacle,  is 
there  any  one  who  Will  riot  afk,  what  is  man  ? 
What  is  that  original  and  deep  fenfe  of  dignity 
Which  he  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  ?  Is  he  bprn  for 
independence  or  for  flavery  ?  What  is  that  fenfe- 
lefs  herd  of  men  which  we  call  a  nation  ?  And 
When,  ori  reviewing  the  globe,  the  fame  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  the  fame  meannefs,  are  difplayed  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  is  it  poflible  that  pity  fhould  not  be  ex- 
tirtguifhed,  and  that  in  the  contempt  which  fuc- 
ceeds  to  it  we  fhould  not  be  tempted  to  exclaim  : 
Bafe  and  ftupid  people,  fince  the  continuity  pf , 
opprefiion  doth  not  reftore  to  you  any  energy;  fince 
you  confine  yourielves  to  unavailing  groans,  when 
you  might  make  your  opprefifors  tremble;  fince 
there  are  millions  of  you,  and  that  yet  you  fuller 
yPUrfelves  to  be  led  at  pleafure  by  a  few  infants; 
armed  with  defpicable  weapons,  continue  ft  ill  to 
obey.  Go  on  without  troubling  us  with  yo.ur 
complaints ;  and  learn  at  lead  how  to  be  urw, 
happy,  if  you  know  Apt  how  to  be  free. 
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The  Danes  had  no  foorier  fubmitted  tb  one  B  ^  P  ^ 
Jingle  chief,  than  they  fell  into  a  kind  of  ICthar-  _j 

gic  ftate.  To  thofe  great  corivulfions,  which  are 
occafioned  by  the  ciafhing  of  important  rights, 
fiicceeded  the  delufive  tranquillity  of  fervkude.  A 
nation,  which  had  filled  the  fcene  for  feveral  ages, 
appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In 
1671,  it  juft  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trance, 
into  which  the  acceftionof  defpotifm  had  throw’n 
it,  as  to  look  abroad,  and  take  pofifeflion  of  a 
little  American  ifiand,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
St.  Thomas. 

This  ifiand,  the  fartheft  of  the  Caribbees  to-  The  Danes 
wards  the  weft,  was  totally  uninhabited,  when  the 
Danes  undertook  to  form  a  fetdement  upon  it.  IfV^Tho- 
They  were  at  firft  oppofed  by  the  Englilh,  under  J0ahs;  s^d 
pretence  that  fom£  emigrants  of  that  nation  had  Santa  Cruz, 
formerly  begun  to  clear  it.  The  Britifh  miniftry 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  this  interference  y  and  the 
colony  were  left  to  form  plantations  of  fugar, 
fuch  as  a  fandy  foil,  of  no  greater  extent  than 
five  leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  would  admit  of.  Thefe  improvements, 
which  were  at  that  time  very  rare  in  the  Ame- 
rican  Archipelago,  were  brought  on  by  particular 
caufes. 

’■4  ■  ....... 

The  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg  had  forrUed,  in 
1 6  St,  a  company  for  the  Weftern  part  of  Africa. 

The  objedt  of  this  aftbciation  was  to  purchafe 
flaves  1  but  they  were  to  be  fold  again and  that 
could  be  done  in  no  other  place  than  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  propofed  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  to  receive  them  in  their  poffefiions,  or  to 
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:  cede  Santa-Cruz.  Thefe  two  propofds  being 
i  equally  rejeded,  Frederic  William  turned  his 
views  towards  St.  Thomas.  Denmark  confentcd 
in  1685,  that  the  fubjeds  of  this  enterprifing 
prince  fhould  efbablifh  a  factory  in  the  ifland, 
and  that  they  fhould  carry  on  a  free  trade  there, 
upon  condition  of  paying  the  taxes  eftablifhed, 
and  of  agreeing  to  give  an  annual  ftipend. 

They  were  then  in  hopes  of  furni filing  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  which  were  difTatisfiedwith  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland,  with  the  Negroes  which  thofe 
provinces  were  continually  in  waht  of.  The 
treaty  not  having  taken  place,  and  the  vexations 
being  inceflantly  multiplied*  even  at  St.  Thomas’s, 
the  tranfadion's  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg 
were  always  more  or  lefs  unfortunate.  Their 
contract,  however,  which  had  been  only  made  at 
firft  for  thirty  years,  was  renewed.  Some  few  of 
them  ftiil  belonged  to  it,  even  in  1731;  but  with¬ 
out  any  {hares  or  any  charter. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  neither  to  the  produc¬ 
tions,  nor  to  the  undertakings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brandenburg,  that  the  ill  and  of  St.  Thomas 
was  indebted  for  it’s  importance. 

The  Tea  has  hollowed  out  from  itYcoaft  an 
excellent  harbour,  in  which  fifty  fhips  may  ride 
with  fecurity.  This  advantage  attraded  both 
the  Englilh  and  French  Buccaneers,  who  were  de- 
f?rous  of  exempting  their  booty  from  the  duties 
they  were  fubjed  to  pay  in  the  fettlements  be¬ 
longing  to  their  own  nations.  Whenever  they 
had  taken  their  prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes,  from 
which  they  could  not  make  the  windward  iflands, 
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they  put  into  that  of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of  15  K 
them.  It  was  alfo  the  afylum  of  all  merchant  -* 

fhips  which  frequented  it  as  a  neutral  port  in  time 
of 'war.  It  was  the  mart,  where  the  neighbour* 

O  i 

ing  colonies  bartered  their  refpeCtive  commodi¬ 
ties  which  they  could  not  do  elfewhere  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  fafety.  It  was  the  port,  from 
which  were  continually  difpatched  velfels  richly 
laden  to  carry  on  a  clandeldine  trade  with  the 
Spanifh  coafts  j  in  return  for  which,  they  brought 
back  confiderab’le  quantities  of  metal  aqd  mer¬ 
chandize  of  great  value.  In  a  word,  St.  Tho- 
tnas  was  a  market  of  very  great  confequence. 

Denmark,  however,  reaped  no  advantage 
from  this  rapid  circulation.  TKe  perfons  who 
enriched  themfelves  were  foreigners,  who  carried 
tHeir  wealth  to  other  fituations.  The  mother- 
country  had  no  other  communication  with  it’s 
colony  than  by  a  fingle  ffiip,  lent  out  annually  to 
Africd  to  purchafe  Haves,  which  being  fold  in 
America,  the  fhip  returned  home  laden  with  the 
productions  of  that  country.  In  1719  their  traf¬ 
fic  in  creafed  by  the  clearing  of  the  ifiand  of  St. 

John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St.  Thomas,  but  not 
half  fo  large.  Thefe  fiender  beginnings  would 
have  required  the  addition  of  Crab  IHand,  or 
Bourriquen,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  form 
a  fettlernerit  two  years  before. 

This  ifland,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  leagues 
in  circumference,  has  a  confiderable  number  of 
hills ;  but  they  are  neither  barren,  deep,  nor  very 
high.  The  foil  of  the  plains  and  vallies,  which 
Yol.V,  li  run 
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book  riin  between  them,  feems  to  be  very  fruitful;  and 


is  watered  by  a  number  of  fprings,  the  water  of 
which  is  faid.  to  be  excellent.  Nature,  at  the  fame 
time  that  fire  has  denied  it  a  harbour,  has  made  it 
amends  by  a  multitude  of  the  fineft  bays  that  can 
be  conceived.  At  every  ftep  Lome  remains  of  plan¬ 
tations,  rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  are  dill 
found;  which  make  it  evident,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  Porto-Rico,  who  are  not  further  diftant 
than  five  or  fix  leagues,  had  formerly  fettled 
there. 

The  Englifh,  obferving  that  fo  promifing  ai> 


ifl^nd  was  without  inhabitants,  began  to  raife 


fome  plantations  there  towards  the  end  of  the  laft 
century;,  but  they  had  not  time  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  labour.  They  were  furprifed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  murdered  all  the  men,  and  carried 


off  the  women  and  children  to  Porto-Rico.  This 


accident  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  making 
fome  attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.  But  the 
fubjebts  of  Great  Britain,  reclaiming  their  ancient 
rio-hts,  feat  thither  fome  adventurers,  who  were 
at  firft  plundered,  and  foon  after  driven  off,  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  jealoufy  of  thefe  American 
tyrants- extends  even  to  the  prohibiting  of  fifhing- 
boats  to  approach  any  fhore  where  they  have  a 
right  of  poiiefTion,  though  they  do  not  exercife 
it.  Too  idle  to  profecute  cultivation,  too  fnfpi- 
cious  to  admit  induftrious  neighbours,,  they  con¬ 
demn  the  Crab  Ifland  to  eternal  folitude ;  they 
will  neither  inhabit  it  themfelves,  nor  fuller  any 
other  nation  to  inhabit  it.  Such  an  exertion  of 
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executive  iovereignev  has  obiiared  Denmark  to 
give  up  this  ill  arid  for  that  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  had  a  better  tide  to  become  an 
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objedl  of  national  ambition.  It  is  eighteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In 
1643  lt  W3S  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englifh. 
Their  rival (hip  in  trade  foon  made  them  enemies 
to  each  other.  In  1646,  after  an  obftinate  and 
bloody  engagement,  the  Dutch  were  beat,  and 
obliged  to  quit  a  fpot  from  which  they  had  form¬ 
ed  great  expectations.  ,  The  conquerors  were 
employed  in  fecuring  the  confequences  of  their 
victory  ;  when,  in  1650,  they  were  attacked  and 
driven  out  in  their  turn  by  twelve  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  arrived  there  in  five  fhips.  The  tri¬ 
umph  of  thefe  iafted  but  a  few  months.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  left 
for  the  defence  of  the  if] arid,-  furrendered  without 
reftftance  to  a  hundred  and  fixty  French,  who  had 
embarked  in  1651,  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  to 
make  themfelves  makers  of  the  ifland. 

These  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making 
themfelves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  dif- 
puted.  On  a  foil,  in  other  refpebl.s  excellent,  they 
found  only  one  river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which, 
gliding  gently  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  fea 
through  a  flat  country,  furnifhed  only  a  brackifh 
water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which  they  found 
in  the  inner  mo  ft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defeeft.  The  wells  were  for 
the  moft  part  dry.  The  conftru&ion  of  refervoirs 
required  time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting 
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b  °  °  k  to  the  new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat, 
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u— y-L-»  and  covered  with  old  trees,  fcarce  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  winds  to  carry  off  the  poifon- 
ous  vapours,  with  which  it’s  morafles  clogged 
the  atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  remedy  for 
this  inconvenience ;  which  was  to  burn  the 
woods.  The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without 
delays-  and,  getting  on  board  their  fhips,  became 
fpe  eta  tors  from  the  fea,  for  feveral  months, 
of  the  conflagration  they  had  raifed  in  the  ifland. 
As  foon  as  the  flames  were  extinguifhed,  they  went 
on  fliore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  To¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flou- 
ri filed  equally  in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs 
of  this  colony,  that,  in  eleven  years  from  it’s 
commencement,  there  were  upon  it  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty- two  white  per fons,  with  a  pro¬ 
portionable  number  of  Haves.  It  was  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  to  profperity,-  when  fuch  obftacles  were 
throw’n  in  the  way  of  it’s  activity  as  made  it  de¬ 
cline  again.  This  decay  was  as  fudden  as  it>s 
rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-feven  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-three 
blacks  remaining;  and  thefe  were  tranfported. 
from  hence  to  St.  Domingo. 

Some  obfeure  individuals,  fome  writers  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  views  of  government,  with 
their  fecret  negotiations,  with  the  charadter  of 
their  minifters,  with  the  interefls  of  the  protec¬ 
tors  and  the  protected,  who  flatter  themfelves 
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that  they  can  difcern  the  reafon  of  events,  amongft  B  °x°  K 
a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes,  -v— 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them,  who 
do  not  conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes, 
the  mod;  natural  may  poflibly  be  the  farthed 
from  the  truth,  who  after  having  read  the  news, 
or  journal  of  the  day,  with  profound  attention, 
decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
all  their  life-time  at  the  helm  of  the  date,  and 
had  abided  at  the  council  of  kings;  who  are 
never  more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumdances, 
in  which  .they  difplay  fome  fhare  of  penetration; 
writers  as  abfurd  in  the  praife  as  in  the  blame 
which  they  bellow  upon  nations,  in  the  favour¬ 
able  or  unfavourable  opinion  they  form  of  mi- 
nifterial  operations :  thefe  idle  dreamers,  in  a 
word,  who  think  they  are  perfpns  of  importance, 
becaufe  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on 
matters  of  confequence,  being  convinced  that 
courts  are  always  governed  in  their  decilions  by 
the  moll  comprehenfive  views  of  profound  policy, 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  court  of  Verfailles  had 
negledled  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe  they  wilhed 
to  abandon  the  fmali  idands,  in  order  to  unite 
all  their  llrength,  indudry,  and  population  in  the  ,  - 
large  ones,;  but  this  is  a  midaken  notion :  this  de¬ 
termination,  on  the  contrary,  arofe  from  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  who  found,  that  the  contraband 
trade  of  SantaCruz  with  St .T homas  was  detrimental 
to  their  intereds.  The  fpirit  of  finance  hath  in 
all  times  been  injurious  to  commerce;  it  hath 
dedroyed  the  fource  from  whence  it  fprang. 
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Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1733,  when  it  vvas  fold 
by  France  to  Denmark  for  738,000  livres  *. 
Soon  after  the  Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of 
Chriftianftadt. 

Then  it  was,  that  this  northern  power  feemed 
likely  to  take  deep  root  in  America.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Are  laid  her  plantations  under  the  yoke 
of  exc lu five  privileges.  Induftrious  people  of  ail 
feds,  particulatly  Moravians,  ft  rove  in  vain  to 
overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  the  colo- 
nifts  and  their  oppreffors,  but  without  fuccefs. 
The  two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  ftruggle  of 
animofity,  not  of  induftry.  At  length  the  go- 
vernment,  with  a  moderation  not  to  be  expected 
from  it’s  conftitution,  purchafed,  in  1754?  the 
privileges  and  efteds  of  the  company.  The  price 
was  fixed  at  9,900,000  livres  +,  part  of  which 
was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the  treafury,  bearing  interefr.  From 
this  time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  open¬ 
ed  to  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  Danifh  dominions. 

On  the  fir  ft  of  January  1773,  there  were  reck¬ 
oned  in  St,  John  fixty-nine  plantations,  twent- 
feven  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fugar,  and  forty* two  to  other  produdions  of  lefs 
importance.  There  were  exa.diy  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  at  St.  Thomas,  and  they  had  the  fame  deftU 
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nation,  but  were  much  more  cohfiderable.  OF  B  °x°  K 
three  Hundred  and  forty-five  plantations,  which  -v  ,jJ 
were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  covered  with  fugar  canes.  In  the  two  for¬ 
mer  iflands,  the  plantations  acquire  what  degree 
of  extent  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  planter  to  give 
them,  but  in  the  lafi,  every  habitation  is  limited 
to  three  thoufand  Danifh  feet  in  length,  and  two 

thoufand  in  breadth, 

St.  John  is  inhabited  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
white  men,  and  by  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  twenty- four  {laves :  St.  Thomas,  by  three 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  white  men,  and  by  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  flavest 
Santa  Cruz,  by  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  . 
thirty-fix  white  men,  and  by  twenty-two  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  (laves.  There  are 
no  freed  men  at  St.  John’s,  and  only  fifty-two  at 
St.  Thomas,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  five  at 
Santa  Cruz*  and  yet  the  formalities  required  for 
granting  liberty,  are  nothing  more  than  a  rtm- 
ple  inrollment  in  a  court  of  juftice.  If  fo  great  a 
facility  hath  not  multiplied  thefe  a£ts  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  been  forbidden  to 
thofe  who  had  contracted  debts.  It  hath  been 
apprehended,  that  the  debtors  might  be  tempted 
to  be  generous  at  the  expenoe  of  their  creditors. 

This  law  appears  to  me  a  very  prudent  one  s 
with  fome  mitigation  it  might  be  of  fervice,  even 
in  our  countries.  I  rtrould  very  much  approve, 
that  all  citizens  inverted  with  honourable  func¬ 
tions,  either  at  court,  in  the  army,  in  tne  church, 
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or  \n  the  magiftracy,  fhould  be  fufpended  when¬ 
ever  they  fhould  be  legally  fued.  by  a  creditor, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  unremittingly  deprived  of 
their  rank  whenever  they  fhould  be  declared  in- 
fplvent  by  the  tribunals.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
money  would  thep  be  lent  with  more  confidence, 
and  borrowed  with  greater  circumfpedion.  An¬ 
other  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  fuch  a 
regulation,  would  be,  that  the  fubaltern  orders 
qf  men,  who  imitate  the  cufloms  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  higher  clafs  of  citizens,  would  foop 
be  apprehenfive  of  incurring  the  fame  difgrace  j 
and  that  fidelity  in  engagements  woujd  become 
one  of  the  charaderiftics  of  the  national  manT 
ners. 

The  annual  produdions  of  the  Danifh  ifiands, 
are  reduced  to  a  iinall  quantity  of  coffee,  to  a  great 
deal  of  cotton,  to  feventeen  or  eighteen  million^ 
weight  of  raw  fugar,  and  to  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  rum.  Part  of  thefe  commodities  are 
delivered  to  the  Englifh,  who  are  proprietors  of 
the  beft  plantations,  and  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Have 
trade.  We  have  before  us,  at  prefent,  very  au¬ 
thentic  accounts,  which  prove,  that  from  1756 
to  17735  that  nation  hath  fold,  in  the  Danifh 
fettlements  of  the  New  World,  to  the  amount  of 
2>3°736S6  livres  1 1  fols  and  carried  off  to  the 
value  of  3,197,047  livres  5  fols  6  deniers  j*. 

North  America  receives  likewife  fomt  of  thefe 

•  '  *  *  •  *  .  . 

produdions  in  exchange  for  it’s  cattle,  for  it’s 
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wood,  and  for  it’s  flour.  The  remainder  is  eon-  : 
veyed  to  the  mother-country  upon  forty-fhips  of 
one  hundred,  and  from  that  to  four  hundred  tons 
burthen.  The  greateft  part  is  confumed  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  there  is  fcarcely  fold  in  Germany,  or 
in  the  Baltic,  for  more  than  the  value  of  one 
million  of  livres  *. 

'  The  lands  fufceptible  of  cultivation  in  the 
Panifti  iflands-are  not  all  tilled,  and  thofe  which 
are,  might  be  improved.  According  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  bed  informed  men,  the  produce  of 
thefe  poffeffions  might  eafily  be  increafed  by  one 
third,  or  perhaps  by  one  half. 

7  One  great  obftacle  to  this  increafe  of  riches, 
1,5  the  extremely  narrow  circumftances  of  the 
eolonifts.  They  owe  4,500,000  livres  f  to  go¬ 
vernment,  1,200,000  livres  £  to  the  trade  of  the 
mother-country,  and  26,630,170!!  livres  to  the 
Dutch,  who,  from  the  immenfity  of  their  capi¬ 
tals,  and  the  impoffibility  of  employing  them  all 
themfelves,  neceffarily  become  the  creditors  of  all 
nations. 

The  avidity  of  the  treafury  puts  frefh  re¬ 
train  ts  upon  induftry.  The  provifions  and  mer¬ 
chandize  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  country, 
or  which  have  not  been  brought  upon  Danifh 
yeffels,  are  obliged  to  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  their 
departure  from  Europe.  The  national  and  fo¬ 
reign  commodities  equally  pay  6  per  cent,  on 
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®  °  o  K  their  arrival  in  the  iflands ;  18  livres*  are  re¬ 
quired  for  every  frefh  Negfo  brought  in,  and  a 
poll-tax  of  4  livres  10  fols  f.  Some  heavy  duties 
are  laid  upon  flampt  paper ;  an  impoft  of  9 
livres  J  for  each  thoufand  foot  fquare  of  ground, 
and  the  tenth  of  the  price  of  every  habitation  that 
is  fold.  The  productions  are  all  fubje&ed  to  five 
per  cent,  duty  on  their  leaving  the  colonies,  and 
to  three  per  cent,  on  their  arrival  in  any  6f  the 
ports  of  the  mother-country,  exclufive  of  the 
duties  which  are  paid  for  rum  when  confumed 
]n  retail.  Thefe  tributes  collectively  bring  in 
to  the  crown  an  income  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
thoufand  livres  |[. 

It  is  time  that  the  court  of  Copenhagen  fhould 
give  up  thefe  numerous  and  oppreffive  taxes, 
Well-Grounded  motives  of  intercft  ought  cer- 
tainly  to  fuggell:  the  fame  kind  of  conduCl  to  all 
the  powers  that  have  pofTefnons  in  the  New 
World.  But  Denmark  is  more  particularly  com¬ 
pelled  to  this  a 61  of  generofity.  The  planters  are 
loaded  with  fuch  enormous  debts,  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  repay  the  capitals,  and  cannot 
even  make  good  the  arrears,  uni efs  the  treafury 
fhould  entirely  drop  every  kind  of  claim  upon 
them. 

’  But  can  fuch  a  prudent  meafure  be  expecled, 
either  in  Denmark  or  el  few  here,  as  long  as  the 
public  expences  fhall  exceed  the  public  reve- 
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nues ;  as  long  as  the  fatal  events,  which,  in  the  B  °x®  K 
prefent  order,  or  rather  diforder  of  things,  are 
perpetually  renewed,  fhall  compel  adminiftration 
to  double,  or  to  treble  the  burthen  of  their  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  already  overloaded  fubje&s ;  as 
long  as  the  councils  of  the  fovereigns  fhall  adt 
without  any  certain  views,  and  without  any 
fettled  plan  •,  as  long  as  minifters  fhall  conduct 
themfelves,  as  if  the  empire,  or  their  functions, 
were  to  end  the  next  day  ;  as  long  as  the  national 
treafures  fhall  be  exhaufted  by  unparalleled  de¬ 
predations,  and  that  it's  indigence  fhall  only  be 
removed  by  extravagant  fpeculations,  the  ruin¬ 
ous  confequences  of  which  will  not  be  perceived, 
or  will  be  neglected,  for  the  trifling  advantages 
of  the  moment  ?  and  to  make  ufe  of  an  energetic, 
but  true  metaphor,  one  that  is  terrifying,  but 
fymbolical  of  what  is  pradtifed  in  all  countries  > 
as  long  as  the  folly,  the  avarice,  the  diffipation, 
the  degradation,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers,, 
fhall  have  rendered  the  treafury  &  much  ex¬ 
hausted  or  rapacious,  as  to  induce,  them  to 
burn  the  harroefiy  in  order  the  more  fpeedily  to  colkdl 
the  p  rice,  of  the:  affiezk 

Ij  the  treafury  were  by  chance  to  become  wifer 
and  more  generous  in  Denmark  than  they  have 
been,  or  than  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  the  i  Hands  of  St;  Thomas,  of  St.  John, 
and  of  Santa- Cruz,  might  poffibly  profper,  and 
their  productions  might,  in  fome  meafure,  corn- 
pen  fate  for  the  trifling  value  of  thofe  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country. 
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The  provinces  which  at  prefent  constitute  the 
r  .  ■  1  / 

domains  of  this  State  in  Europe,  were  formerly 
independent  of  each  other.  Revolutions,  moft 
them,  of  a  fmgular  nature,  have  united  them 
into  one  kingdom.  In  the  center  of  this  hetero- 
geneous  compofition  are  fome  iflands,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  is  called  Zealand.  It  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  port,  though  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
but  a  little  fifhing  town ;  it  became  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  thirteenth  ;  in  the  fifteenth, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  fince  the  fire 
in  1723,  which  confumed  fixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  houfes,  it  is  a  handfome  city.  To  the  fouth 
of  thefe  iflands  is  that  long  and  narrow  peninfula, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  Cumbrian  Cherfo- 
nefus.  Jutland,  Slefwick,  and  Holflein,  the  moft 
important  and  extenfive  parts  of  this  peninfula, 

have  been  fucceftiveiy  added  to  the  Danifh  do- 

o  imuLarlj 

minions.  They  have  been  more  or  lefs  flourifn- 
ing,  in  proportion  as  they  have  felt  the  effects  of 
the  reftleflhefs  of  the  ocean,  which  fometimes"  re- 
tires  from  their  coaSts,  and  fometimes  overwhelms 
them.  In  thefe  countries,  one  may  fee  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Struggle  between  die  inhabitants  and  the 
fea,  an  incefTant  conteft,  the  fuccefs  of  which  hath 
always  been  equivocal.  The  inhabitants  of  fuch 
a  country  will  be  free  from  the  moment  they  feel 
that  they  are  not  fo.  Mariners,  iflanders,  and 
and  mountaineers,  will  not  long  remain  under  the 
yoke  of  defpotifm. 

Nor  is  Norway,  which  conftitptes  part  of  the 
Banilh  dominions,  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  It 
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is  covered  with  ftones  or  rocks,  and  interfered  by 
chains  of  high  and  barren  mountains.  Lapland 
contains  only  a  few  wild  people,  either  fettled  upon 
the  fea-coafts,  for  the  fake  of  fifhing,  or  wander¬ 
ing  through  frightful  deferts,  and  fubfifting  by 
the  chace,  by  their  furs,  and  their  rein-deer.  Ice¬ 
land  is  a  miferable  country,  which  has  been  many 
times  overturned  by  volcanos  and  earthquakes, 
and  conceals  within  it’s  bowels  a  quantity  of 
combuftible  matter,  which  in  an  inftant  may  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  With  refped:  to 
Greenland,  which  the  common  people  look  upon 
as  an  ifland,  and  which  geographers  confider  as 
united  towards'  the  weft  to  the  American  conti- 
nent ;  it  is  a  vaft  and  barren  country,  condemned 
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by  nature  to  be  eternally  covered  with  fhow.  If 
ever  thefe  countries  fhould  become  populous, 
they  would  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  thinks  at  prefent  that 
he  rules  over  their  wild  inhabitants,  becaufe  he 

calls  himfelf  their  king,  while  they  know  nothing 

*.  . 

of  the  matter. 


The  climate  of  the  Danifh  iflands  in  Europe  is 
not  fo  fevere  as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  la¬ 
titude  they  lie  in.  If  the  navigation  of  the  gulphs, 
which  furround  them,  be  fometimes  interrupted, 
it  is  not  fo  much  by  ice  formed  there,  as  by  what 
is  driven  thither  by  the  winds,  and  by  degrees 
collects  into  a  mafs.  All  the  provinces  which 
make  part  of  the  German  continent,  except  Jut¬ 
land,  partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The 
cold  is  very  moderate  even  on  the  coafts  of  Nor¬ 


way. 
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B  %.%  K  way*  Ic  rains  there  often  during  the  winter*  and 
w-y— j  the  port  of  Berghen  is  fcarcely  once  clofed  by  ice* 
while  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Lubec,  and  Ham-1 
burgh*  are  fhut  up  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year.  It  is  true,  that  this  advantage  is  dearly 
purchafed  by  thick  and  perpetual  fogs,  which 
make  Denmark  a  difagreeable  and  melancholy 
refidence*  and  it’s  inhabitants  gloomy  and  low- 
fpirited.  "  . 

The  population  of  this  empire  is  not  propor¬ 
tioned  to  it’s  extent.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was 
ruined  by  continual  emigrations.  The  piratical 
enterprifes  which  fucceeded  to  thefe,  kept  up  this 
flate  of  poverty*  and  anarchy  prevented  the  go¬ 
vernment  from  remedying  evils  of  fuch  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance.  The  double  tyranny  of  the 
.  prince  over  one  order  of  his  fubjefls*  who  fancy 
themfelves  to  be  free*  under  the  title  of  nobles* 
and  of  the  nobility  over  a  people  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  liberty*  extin guifnes  even  the  hopes  of 
an  increafe  of  population.  The  bills  of  mortality 
of  all  the  hates  of  Denmark,  excepting  Iceland, 
taken  together,  make  the  deaths  in  1771  amount 
only  to  55, !  25  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  calculation  of 
thirty-two  living  to  one  dead  perfon,.  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  1,764*000. 

Independent  of  many  other  caufes,  the  weight 
of  im polls  is  a  great  abliacle  to  their  profperity. 
There  are  fixed  taxes  payable  on  land,  arbitrary 
ones  collected  by  way  of  capitation,  and  daily  ones 
levied  on  confumption.  This  oppreflion  is  the 

*  more 
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more  unjuft,  as  the  crown  pofieftes  a  very  confider- 


able  domain,  and  hath  likewise  a  certain  refource 
in  the  freights  of  the  Sound.  Six  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  which,  if  we  may  judge 


from  the  accounts  of  the  year  1768,  annually  pafs 
into  or  out  of  the  Baltic,,  pay  at  the  entrance  of 


that  fea  about  one  per  cent,  upon  all  the  commo¬ 
dities  they  are  laden  with.  This  fpecies  of  tri¬ 
bute,  which,  though  difficult  to  collect,  brings  in 


to  the  (late  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 


livres*,  is  received  in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor  under 


the  guns  of  the  caftle  of  Chronenburg.  It  is  afto- 
niffiing,  that  the  fituation  of  this  bay,  and  that  of 
Copenhagen,  fhould  not  have  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  forming  a  ftaple  here,  where  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  nations  of  the  north  and  fouth  might  meet, 
and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  climates  and 
their  induftry. 

With  the  funds  arifing  from  tributes,  domains, 
cuftoms,  and  foreign  fubfidies,  this  ft  ate  main¬ 
tains  an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  which 
is  compofed  of  foreigners,  and  is  reckoned  the 
very  word  body  of  troops  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  it7s  fleet  is  in  the  higheft  reputation. 
Itconfiftsof  twenty- feven  fhips  of  the  line,  and 
of  one  and  thirty  fhips  of  war,  but  of  inferior 
rates.  Twenty-four  thoufand  regiiiered  feamen, 
moftof  whom  are  continually  employed,  form  a 
certain  refource  for  their  navy.  To  their  mili¬ 
tary  expences,  the  government  have  of  late  year's 
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boor  added  others,  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 

XII  *  u  ■ 

failures  and  arts.  If  we  add  to  thefe,  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  *  for  the  neceffary  expences  and 
amufements  of  the  court,  and  about  the  fame 
fum  for  the  interell  of  the  national  debt,  amount¬ 
ing  to  feventy  millionsf ;  we  fhall  account  for  the 
diftribution  of  twenty-three  millions  of  livres  J, 
which  form  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fecuring  thefe  feveral 
branches,  that  the  government,  in  1736,  prohi¬ 
bited  the  ufe  of  jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  (luffs, 
we  may  venture -to  fay,  there  were  plainer  and 
eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  They 
fhould  have  abolifhed  that  multitude  of  difficul¬ 
ties,  which  clog  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
the  citizens,  and  hinder  a  free  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
trade  of  Iceland,  of  Greenland,  of  the  States  of 
Barbary,  and  the  whale  fifhery,  fhould  have  been 
laid  open  to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  The 
trade  of  the  iflands  of  Fero,  abiurdly  given  up  to 
the  fovereign,  fhould  have  been  reftored  to  the 
people.  All  the  members  of  the  (late  fhould  have 
been  freed  from  the  obligation  that  Was  impofed 
upon  them  in  1726,  of  providing  themfelves  with 
wine,  fait,  brandy,  and  tobacco  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  itfelf.  ^  _ 

In  the  prefent  (late  of  affairs,  their  exportations 
are  but  fmall.  In  the  provinces  on  the  German 
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continent,  they  confift  of  five  or  fix  thoufand 
beeves,  three  or  four  thoufand  horfes  fit  for  caval¬ 
ry,  and  fome  rye,  which  is  fold  to  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch.  For  fome  years  paft,  Denmark  hath  con- 
fumed  all  the  wheat,  which  Fionia  and  Aland  ufed 
to  export  to  other  nations.  Thofe  two  iflands, 
as  well  as  Zealand,  have  now  no  other  traffic  but 
in  thofe  magnificent  harnefles,  which  are  purchafed 
at  fo  dear  a  rate  by  all  who  love  fine  horfes.  The 
trade  of  Norway  confifls  of  herrings,  timber,  mafis, 
tar,  and:  iron.  Lapland  and  Greenland  produce 
furs.  From  Iceland  is  procured  cod,  whale  blub¬ 
ber,  the  oil  of  feals,  and  manatees,  fulphur,  and 
that  luxurious  down  fo  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  eider-down. 

We  ffiall  clofe  here  the  details,  into  which  the 
commerce  of  Denmark  hath  neceiTarily  led  us; 
and  which  are  fufficient  to  convince  that  power, 
that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  her  interefl 
as  having  the  fble  poffeffion  and  traffic  of  all  the 
produ&ions  of  her  American  iflands.  Let  us 
warn  her,  that  the  more  limited  her  pofleffions 
are  in  the  New  World,  the  more  attentive  ought 
fhe  to  be,  not  to  fuffer  any  of  the  advantages 
ffie  may  derive  from  them  to  efcape  her :  let  us 
warn  her,  as  well  as  all  the  governments  of  the 
earth,  that  the  difeafes  of  empires  are  not  among 
the  number  of  thofe  which  are  cured  of  them- 
felves ;  that  they  grow  more  inveterate  with  age, 
and  that  it  is  feldom  their  cure  is  facilitated 
by  fortunate  circumftances ;  that  it  is  almoft 
always  dangerous  to  put  off,  to  a  diftant  period, 
Vol,  V.  K  k  .  *  either 
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either  the  accomplifhing  of  any  good  purpofe 
we  may  have  in  view,  or  the  removal  of  any  evil 
we  may  exped  to  remedy  at  the  times  that  for 
one  indance  of  fuccefs  obtained  by  temporifing, 
hiftory  affords  a  thoufand,  where  the  favourable 
opportunity  hath  been  miffed  for  having  been 
too  long  waited  for  5  that  the  druggies  of  a  fo- 
vereign  are  always  thofe  of  a  fingle  man  againft 
all,  unlefs  there  be  feveral  fovereigns,  who  have 
one  common  intereft  between  them  j  that  alli¬ 
ances  are  nothing  more  than  preparations  for 
treachery  s  that  the  power  of  a  feeble  nation 
grows  only  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  by 
efforts  which  are  always  thwarted  by  the  jealoufy 
of  other  nations,  unlefs  it  fhould  emerge  at  once 
from  it’s  date  of  mediocrity  by  the  daring  exer¬ 
tions  of  fome  impatient  and  formidable  genius  j 
that  a  man  of  fuch  genius  may  be  waited  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  even  he  rifques  every  thing, 
fince  his  attempts  may  terminate  equally  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  date  or  in  it’s  total  ruin. 
Let  us  warn  Denmark  in  particular,  that  while 
die  is  expeding  the  appearance  of  this  man  of 
genius,  the  fafed  thing  for  her  is  to  be  fenfible 
of  her  pofition,  and  the  wifed,  is  to  be  convinc¬ 
ed,  that  if  powers  of  the  fird  clafs  feldom  com* 
m.t  faults  without  impunity,  the  lead  negligence 
on  the  part  cf  fubaltern  fovereignties,  which 
have  not  any  fpeedy  or  great  refource  in  the 
podedion  of  immenfe  and  opulent  territories, 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Let  us  not  conceal  from  her>  that  all  petty  dates 
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are  deftined  to  aggrandize  themfelves  or  to  dis¬ 
appear,  and  that  the  bird  which  dwells  in  a 
barren  climate,  and  lives  amidft  arid  rocks,  ought 
to  act  as  a  bird  of  prey. 
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